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HEN George Eliot said, “If the 

writings of women were swept 

away from French letters a serious 
gap would be made in the national litera- 
ture,” she spoke nothing but the truth. 
During the last three centuries woman has 
played a prominent and bril- 
liant part in the intellectual 
life of France. Homer de- 
clared that Minerva con- 
cealed the wrinkles of 
Ulysses. In France woman 
has not only 
reigned over the 
social world, but 
has inspired and 
rewarded genius. 
Literature is the 
noblest of all 
earthly pursuits. 
Its brightness 
never fades; its 
glory never passes 
away. The purple 
robe of Dido has 
been preserved in 
all its pristine 
beauty by the im- 
mortal pen of Vir- 
gil; the armor of 
Paris shines as brightly in the pages of 


MADAME DE 
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Homer now as when it dazzled the eyes 
of Hector three thousand years ago. 
Madame Rambouillet,! who founded the 
first French salon, gathered around her the 
most illustrious literary men of the seven- 
teenth century. Her hotel has been called 
“the cradle of Parisian so- 
ciety.” She possessed all the 
qualities necessary for the 
position which she held in 
that splendid world. She 
was sympathetic, 
kind, exquisitely 
graceful, eloquent, 
beautiful, gifted, ac- 
complished, and ap- 
preciative ; blessed 
with an infinite 
tact and a perfect 
savoir-faire.” 
She was the friend 
and adviser of au- 
thors and artists, 
and it was regarded 
as an honor and a 
privilege to be re- 
ceived by her. In 
her salon Cor- 
neille® recited his 
dramas before they 
were given to the public; Armand du 
Plessis* here read those verses which he 
vainly hoped would make him first poet of 
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France, as he afterward became her greatest 
statesman, as Cardinal Richelieu’ ; 
Bossuet® improvised a sermon on a given 


here 


theme; here Voiture’ delighted the com- 
pany by Angelique Paulet® by 
her beauty and voice, and Mlle. de Scu- 
déry® by her dazzling esprit. In this cele- 
brated salon were combined the graceful re- 
finement of Italy, the chivalry of Spain, and 
the brilliant wit of France. 

Madame de Sévigné” was one of the 


his. wit, 


cleverest women in the golden age of Louis 
XIV. In her celebrated “Letters ” she re- 
flects the life and manners of hertime. Her 
wit, esprit, and simplicity have made her 


‘Letters’ the most famous that have been 


written since those of Cicero. Born in the 
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Palais Royal," in the very center of Pari- 
sian brilliancy, she was early accustomed to 
the splendor of court life. She was much 
more carefully educated than many of the 
young ladies of the noble French families of 
the seventeenth century, and as- she was 
gifted with versatility of talents she soon at- 
tracted attention in the fashionable world of 
Paris. At the early age of eighteen she was 
married to a man entirely unworthy of her. 
Left a widow at the age of twenty-five, with 
two children, she devoted her life to. them. 
Most of her “ Letters” were written to her 
daughter, and they breathe the tenderest 
maternal love, which was the grand passion 
of her life. The marriage of this daughter, 
which took her two hundred leagues from her 
mother, was a cruel blow 
to Madame de Sévigné. 
She consoled herself in 
this separation by writing 
frequent letters to her 
daughter, and spending 
much time in reading and 
study. She read poetry 
and philosophy, history 
and fiction, ancient clas- 
sics and modern novels. 
Her tastes and talents 
threw her into the con- 
genial literary society of 
her time, and she became 
the friend of the most dis- 
tinguished men and 
women of that brilliant 
age—of Corneille, Racine, 
Boileau, Cardinal de Retz, 
Bossuet; Molitre, Fonte- 
nelle, Madame de La 
Fayette, Bussy-Rabutin, 
Turenne, Fouquet, La 
Fontaine, La Rochefou- 
cauld, Madame de Cou- 
langes, and the Prince de 
Conti.” 

Among Madame de 
Sévigné’s friends was the 
wife of Scarron," the 
comic poet. Francoise 
d’Aubigné’s"™ life was 
more romantic than any 
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of the heroines of the novels of the sev- 
enteenth century. She was born in a 
prison, where her father was confined for 
the murder of his first wife. Her 
mother was a daughter of the 
governor of the prison, 
whom D’Aubigné had 
persuaded to marry 
him secretly. In 
1639 he was re- 
leased, and with 
his wife and chil- 
dren emigrated 
to Marti- 
nique,” where 
he died in 
great poverty ; 
after his death 
his wife and 
children re- 
turned to 
France. At 
the age of fif- 
teen, Fran- 
¢oise’s beauty 
and wit attracted 
the attention of 
Scarron, the gro- 
tesque but brilliant 
cripple. In 1652 they 
were married. When the 
contract was drawn up Scar- 
ron declared that the bride 
brought with her an annual in- 
come of four louis,"* two large and 

very mischievous eyes, a very fine figure, a 
pair of beautiful hands, and a large amount 
of wit. The notary inquired what dowry 
he gave her. ‘“ Immortality,” he replied. 
“The names of kings’ wives die with 
them, that of the wife of Scarron will live 
forever.” The education of this remarka- 
ble woman really began after she became 
the wife of Scarron. She studied Spanish, 
Italian, and Latin ; became a learned woman, 
drew witty men and clever women to her 
humble dwelling, where although they some- 
times had no meat there was always plenty 
of wit and gayety. She was the devoted wife 
and secretary of her husband. Mlle. Scu- 
déry describes her as being tall and hand- 
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some, and although she did not set up for a 
beauty she was one in a very high degree, 
and her mind was made expressly for her 
person. After a few brilliant suc- 
cesses Scarron died, leaving his 
widow penniless, for his 
pension died with him, 
Madame Scarron en- 
deavored to secure 
the reversion of 
her husband’s 
pension, but 
with slight hope 
of success un- 
til she at- 
tracted the 
attention of 
Madame de 
Montespan, 
who used her 
powerful influ- 
ence in her 
behalf and ob- 
tained an annual 
allowance of two 
thousand francs.” 
Recognizing 
her fine qualities, 
Madame de Montes- 
pan appointed Madame 
Scarron governess to the 
five children she had had by 
Louis XIV. The king did not 
at first approve of this appoint- 
ment, as he was not attracted by 
the grave demeanor of the young widow. 
Her prudence and wisdom, however, soon 
won his regard, and in a few years she 
became his adviser and confidant, was 
made Marchioness de Maintenon," with a 
still higher honor in the near future. In 
1685 she was secretly married to the king, 
and became in fact, if not in name, the 
queen of France and Navarre.” Although 
she exercised a great influence over Louis 
XIV., she used her power with wise moder- 
ation, avoiding the appearance of meddling 
in state affairs, although the king did 
nothing without consulting her. After the 
death of Louis, in 1715, Madame de Main- 
tenon retired to the convent-academy of 
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Saint-Cyr,” which she had founded, where 
she died in 1719. 

During the eighteenth century there were 
many clever French women, but few of them 
were worthy of admiration until Madame de 
Staél” arose, and eclipsed them all by 
her commanding talents. The daughter of 
Necker, the best and purest of the prime 
ministers of the unfortunate Louis XVI., she 
was introduced as a child into the salon of 
Madame Necker, where her precocious wit 
charmed statesmen and philosophers. Un- 
like most French girls of her rank in life, 
young Germaine Necker was not sent to a 
boarding school, but was educated at home 
under the direetion of her intellectual mother. 
The brilliant literary society into which she 
was early thrown developed her love of lit- 
erature into a passion, and she soon learned 
to regard literary fame as the noblest of hu- 
man endeavors. She cultivated conversa- 
tion as an art and few men or women have 
equaled and none have surpassed 
her as an eloquent talker. Her 
power lay in her great ca- 
pacity for love—she was 
intense, passionate, 
strong, full of sym- 
pathy, feeling, affec- 
tion. Her soul was 
burning with a 
divine flame, 
which we call 
genius. In 1786 
she married 

3aron de Staél, 
the Swedish am- 
bassador at the 
court of France. 
It was not a love 
match, but was 
arranged, as they 
ordered things in 
France before the 
Revolution, by her 
parents. Baron de 


Staél was handsome, 
distinguished, accom- 
plished, but his wife was his 
intellectual superior, and this 
produced a want of perfect sym- 
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pathy between them, and shattered her hope 
of an ideal marriage. 
When the French Revolution began, with 
its high idea of the freedom of man, Madame 
de Staél entered into it with her 
usual generous enthusiasm, and 
among her friends were ‘La 
Fayette, Mirabeau, Ché- 
nier, Barnave, Talley- 
rand,” etc. But while 


mind, she was al- 
ways an aristocrat 
at heart. Dur- 
ing the Reign of 
Terror Madame 
de Staél was 
forced to leave 
France, and she 
retired to Cop- 
pet,” in Switzer- 
land, where she 
remained until 
the downfall of 
Robespierre per- 
mitted her safe re- 
turn to the home of 
her heart and intellect 
—Paris. Her salon was 
reopened, and no woman in 
France was better fitted to 
preside over a gathering of 
wits, philosophers, and accom- 





a republican in. 
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plished women. ‘The re- 
action from the Roman 
simplicity of the revolu- 
tionary days was marked 
by an extraordinary dash, 
brilliancy, freedom, and 
license in French society. 
When Napoleon Bona- 
parte became the master 
of France as the First 
Consul, “the empire of 
woman resumed its sweet 
and salutary sovereignty.” 
Josephine, by her grace 
and dignity, charmed all 
the world, and did much 
to make the drawing- 
rooms of Paris serve as 
a meeting place of all 
that was brightest, wit- 
tiest, most fascinating. 
She was ably seconded 
by Mesdames de Staél 
and Récamier, who 
gathered around them the 
most intellectual men and 
brilliant women, ambas- 
sadors, politicians, gen- 
erals, Republicans, 
Royalists, and Imperial- 
ists, who, in the gracious 
presence of Madame 
Récamier, threw aside, 
for the time, political 
differences, while enjoy- 
ing the charm of her personal beauty. 
Madame de Staél had no sympathy with 
the gigantic ambition of Napoleon, and by 
her opposition to his policy incurred the 
anger of the modern Cesar. Determined 
to silence her powerful voice, at least in 
France, he exiled her from her beloved 
Paris, and during his domination she was 
a wanderer about Europe, seeking rest but 
finding it not. For atime she had a salon 
at Coppet, which was frequented by Sis- 
mondi, Monti, Matthieu Montmorenci, Schie- 
gel, Prince Augustus,“ and the brilliant, 
gifted, eloquent Benjamin Constant. Of the 
celebrated circle Madame de Staél was the 
queen, fascinating all by her wonderful con- 
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versation; but in spite of the brilliancy of 
this life she was unhappy away from Paris. 
She said she preferred the gutters of the 
Rue du Bac to the beauties of Lake Leman. 
“ French conversation exists only in Paris,” 
she said. ‘Conversation has been from my 
infancy my greatest pleasure.” 

During her wanderings Madame de Staél 
visited Italy and wrote her famous novel 
** Corinne ”’; she went to Germany and wrote 
her great work “De I|’Allemagne’’; she 
passed over to England and met with a 
flattering reception in the first literary and 
social circles of London, became acquainted 
with Byron, Moore, Sheridan, Rogers, etc. At 
last the downfall of Napoleon once more re- 
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stored her to Paris where she again reopened 
hersalon. It was the last glimmer of her bril- 
liant powers; in ayearortwoshedied. She 
was and is justly regarded as the greatest, 
the most gifted, the most intellectual, the clev- 
erest woman of her age, and not surpassed by 
any womanin anyage. From poetry to phi- 
losophy, from fiction to history, her mind was 
athome. She wrote novels, history, poetry, 
travels, philosophy, and politics, and in each 
and all displayed the highest intellectual qual- 
ities. She exercised a vast and varied influ- 
ence over her age. With one or two excep- 
tions she excelled all women in intellectual 
gifts; George Sand was a greater artist, 


George Eliot a greater novelist, a more accu- 


rate scholar, a more logical thinker, but in 
versatility, in brilliancy of conversation, in 
natural eloquence, she 
stands without a rival. 

Madame Récamier has 
called ‘the last 
flower of the salons.” 
Her fame as 
leader eclipsed that of all 


been 
a social 


her contemporaries. 
Her wonderful beauty, 
her exquisite grace, her 
rare tact, her irresistible 
personal charm capti- 
vated all who ap- 
proached her. Lucien 
Bonaparte was one of 
her admirers, La Harpe” 
was devoted to her, 
Napoleon himself tried 
to draw her to his court. 
After the of her 
friend Madame de Staél, 
she joined the opposi- 
tion to Napoleon and 
was also banished from 
Paris, but returned after 
the Restoration and 
resumed her salon with 


exile 


even greater brilliancy 
Losing her 
fortune, retired to 
the Abbaye aux Bois,” 
where she preserved for 
the tradi- 


than before. 
she 


thirty years 





tions of the salons. Her friends were 
the most distinguished men of her time. 
Chateaubriand” was her devoted friend and 
admirer for more than thirty years. He 
wrote to her from Berlin, Rome, Lon- 
don, Jerusalem, wherever he was; Sainte- 
Beuve, Montalembert, Ampére, Tocqueville, 
Merimée, Thierry, Humboldt, Miss Berry, 
Maria Edgeworth, Sir Humphrey Davy,” 
were among her guests. In her salon La- 
martine read his meditations and Delphine 
Gay her first poems; here Rachel recited, 
Garcia, Rubini, and Lablache” sang. David, 
Gerard, and Delacroix” represented art, and 
society was represented by the leading spirits 
of the beau monde.” 

Amantine Lucile Aurore Dudevant, better 
known by her zom de plume of George Sand, 


ROSA BONHEUR, 
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was the daughter of Captain Dupin, a soldier 
of the Revolution and the Empire. Her 
grandmother was the only daughter of the 
celebrated Marshal de Saxe.” Left an orphan 
at an early age, Mlle. Dupin was educated un- 
der the direction of her grandmother, who 
was a disciple of Rousseau upon the subject 
of female education. Aurore was allowed the 
freedom of action more suitable to a boy than 
a girl; she thus acquired an independence 
of thought and behavior that ever afterward 
distinguished her. At fifteen she was sent to 
the Convent des Dames Anglaises, in Paris, 
where she soon became extremely devout. 

At the age of seventeen she was married 
to M. Dudevant, a country gentleman 
of Berri. After living with him ten years, 
and having two children, she separated 
from her husband in 1831; allowing him 
to retain her fortune, she went to Paris, and 
determined to begin, at the age of twenty- 
seven, a life of absolute freedom. At first 
she resided at the convent where she had 
been educated, but soon removed to a garret 
in the Quartier de St. Michel, where Jules 
Sandeau, a young student with whom she 
had a slight acquaintance, also lived. They 
formed a literary partnership and wrote a 
novel, ‘“‘ Rose and Blanche,” which was pub- 
lished in 1831 and had some success. Her 
next novel, “Indiana,” was written by her- 
self alone, but in memory of her friendship 
for Jules Sandeau the name of George Sand 
was placed upon the title page as its author. 
The genius of “Indiana” and other novels 
written during 1832-3 was universally ac- 
knowledged, but they were all tainted with 
extremely lax views upon the subject of mar- 
riage. She wrote altogether about thirty 
novels, including “Consuelo,” ‘Countess 
Rudolstadt,” “ Spiridion,” ‘“* Mauprat,”’ etc. 
When the French Revolution of 1848 took 
place, George Sand saw in it a hope for a 
true democracy, and she founded and edited 
a newspaper in which she enthusiastically ad- 
vocated democratic principles. After Louis 
Napoleon declared himself emperor, she re- 
sumed her former literary work, and added 
to her reputation as a novelist that of a suc- 
cessful dramatist. During her laborious lit- 
erary life she wrote ninety-seven volumes. 
C-Oct. 


Eliza Rachel Félix, one of the greatest of 
French actresses, was the daughter of a 
wandering Hebrew peddler, and was born 
at Mumph, Switzerland, February 28, 1820. 
As a child, she and her sister Sarah gained 
a precarious living singing in the cafés and 
on the boulevards of Lyons and Paris. 
When thirteen years old, she attracted the 
attention of Choron,* teacher of singing at 
the Royal Institution, and through his influ- 
ence Rachel and her sister were admitted to 
the Conservatoire. Rachel showed more 
dramatic than musical talent, and in 1837 
made an unsuccessful debut at the Gymnese, 
but the next year she astonished Paris by 
her rendition of Camille, in “‘ Les Horaces,”’ 
at the Théatre Francais. Her wonderful 
genius revived the classic tragedies of Ra- 
cine, Corneille, and Voltaire. She created 
a new era in dramatic art by her daring 
originality, the extraordinary expressiveness 
of her features, and the brilliancy of her de- 
clamation. Among her greatest réles were 
Joan of Arc, Mary Stuart, and Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. In 1855 she came to the 
United States, accompanied by her brother, 
Raphael, and her three sisters, Sarah, Lia, 
and Dinah. After playing in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, her health failed 
during her Baltimore engagement. She 
returned to France, and died near Cannes 
January 3, 1858. This remarkable actress 
was not beautiful; her complexion was pale, 
her figure slender, her features were not reg- 
ular. Her charm and power lay in her bril- 
liant eyes and her fascinating presence. 

One of the most gifted French women of 
modern times, Rosa Bonheur,* was born at 
Bordeaux, March 22,1822. She studied art 
under her father, Raymond Bonheur, and 
first attracted attention by two pictures ex- 
hibited at Bordeaux in 1841. Having de- 
voted herself entirely to the painting of ani- 
mals, she is universally recognized as the 
first of artists, living or dead, in that branch 
of the art of painting. In 1848 she received 
a first-class medal at the Paris Salon; in 
1850 she exhibited her great work “ Plow- 
ing in Nivernaise,” which excited the great- 
est interest in Paris, and received the crown- 
ing honor of French artists, a place in the 
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gallery of the Luxembourg”; she received 
a first-class medal at the Paris Exposition 
of 1855 and the Legion of Honor in 1865. 
The picture by which Rosa Bonheur is best 
known in the United States is her ‘“ Horse 
Fair,” which was first exhibited in London 
in 1855, and soon after was purchased by 
A. T. Stewart, of New York, for $20,000, and 
was for many years one of the chief attrac- 
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tions of his beautiful art gallery. This paint- 
ing is now one of the ornaments of the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. Rosa 
Bonheur is one of the greatest artists of this 
century. Her style is strong, vigorous, ro- 
bust, masculine; her composition excellent, 
and what is especially remarkable in a fe- 
male painter, she is most successful in large 
canvases. 
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F the three republics of France that 
of the present time is the only one 
which has represented the will of 

the people of France—has become in real- 
ity what itisin name. The First Republic, 
which lasted nominally from 1792 to 1804, 
was nothing but a despotism, whether gov- 
erned by the National Convention, the 
Directory, or the First Consul.’ The Sec- 
ond Republic, proclaimed in 1848 by a pro- 
visional government appointed by a Parisian 
mob, never received the sanction of the 
people of France, and was from the begin- 
ning doomed to destruction. The Third 
Republic, born in the midst of war, and 
called upon to fight against the Germans 
abroad and the Communards’ and Monarch- 
ists at home, has already justified its 
existence of twenty-five years. 

But the Third Republic was by no means 
assured from the beginning of a long lease 
of life. Proclaimed by Gambetta and the 
Republicans of Paris on September 4, 1870, 
it was not officially recognized until 1872. 
The circumstances were these: The Pro- 
visional Government of the National De- 
fense, appointed on the fall of the imperial 
government to carry on the war with Ger- 
many, resigned its powers into the hands 
of a National Assembly summoned in 1871 
to conclude terms of peace. Thiers,’ a 
loyal believer in a constitutional monarchy, 
was chosen head of the executive depart- 
ment. He, becoming convinced that, with 
three pretenders— Bonapartist, Bourbon, 


and Orleanist— competing for a single 
throne, a republican form of government 
was the only one that could prevent civil 
war, announced his acceptance of the 
existing végime. Had not the Monarchists, 
who were a majority of the members of the 
National Assembly, been hopelessly divided 
they would probably have succeeded in 
overturning the new republic. 

In 1873, with the retirement of Thiers 
and the election of MacMahon — who 
favored monarchy and the Bonapartes— 
they entered upon their control of the 
republic, hoping that some turn of fortune 
would bear one or other of the pretenders 
to the headship of the state. They were 
supported in their reactionary movement on 
one side by the ecclesiastics and on the 
other by the Radicals, who also desired the 
overthrow of the existing order. In 1875 
they received their first check in the 
decision of the National Assembly (which, 
summoned to conclude peace, had through 
the efforts of the Monarchists themselves 
remained to assume’ constituent powers) to 
establish definitely the republic and to draft 
a republican constitution. But perceiving 
that this constitution of 1875 might easily 
be utilized as the basis of a constitutional 
monarchy the pretenders did not cease 
from their intrigues. 

Their plans, however, received another 
and more serious check when, in the gen- 
eral elections of 1878 under the new consti- 
tution, the Republican party gained its first 























majority in the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies, and MacMahon was forced to 
resign. He was succeeded by Grévy, a 
Moderate Republican, and with the entrance 
of the latter into office the reactionary 
movement came to an end and the Third 
Republic, the seat of which was now trans- 
ferred from Versailles to Paris, took its 
place as a regular régime. The counter- 
movement, begun in 1875, now went on 
unrestrained. The Bonapartists were weak- 
ened by the death of Prince Louis Napoleon 
in 1879; and the Bourbons lost their 
leader in 1883, when the Count of Cham- 
bord (Henry V.) died. Laws were passed 
limiting the control of the ecclesiastics over 
education and abolishing all the Jesuit asso- 
ciations; the constitution was revised in 
the interests of the Republicans; all princes 
of formerly reigning families were declared 
ineligible to the presidency and Senate in 
1884 and to the Chamber of Deputies in 
1885; certain leading princes were removed 
from their positions in the army; and 
finally, in 1886, the heads and heirs of 
families that had reigned in France were 
banished from the country. 

But this tendency toward the complete 
supremacy of the Republican party was too 
rapid for the good of France; it was endan- 
gering parliamentary government; it was 
leading to exciting and discreditable scenes 
in the Chambers; and it was encouraging 
those Radicals who were ambitious to 
change the existing system by abolishing the 
presidency and Senate to renew their efforts. 
The movement reached its height with the 
years 1888-89, when Boulanger,‘ coming 
into prominence at the same time that the 
danger of war threatened the peace of 
Europe, seemed to many to be the coming 
military dictator. Already supported by 
members of the monarchical parties he won 
the allegiance of many of the Republicans 
by promising a revision of the constitution. 
But when the government brought Boulan- 
ger to trial for embezzlement of funds 
and plots against the state, the general fled 
to Belgium (where he committed suicide 
in 1891), and i# absentia’ was convicted by 
the Senate and disgraced. 
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The danger was in reality less than it 
had at first sight appeared to be, and the 
outcome was wholly advantageous to the 
republic. The fear of a military dictator 
was dispelled, the movement toward the 
Left was checked, and the monarchical par- 
ties, weakened by the death of Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte in 1891 and by that of 
the Count of Paris in 1894, became im- 
potent, many of their members going over 
to the Republican ranks. 

In 1890 Pope Leo XIII. announced to 
Europe and to the Roman Church the 
divine right of the republic, thus removing 
the antagonism that had hitherto existed 
between the French government and the 
clergy; Russia, turning from her Prusso- 
phile attitude of 1870, entered in 1892 into 
friendly relations with the republic; and 
lastly, in 1893, the elections of that year 
showed what France had not had for many 
a day, a homogeneous majority—a national 
party in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
bomb of the anarchist Vaillant® had given 
unity to the republican elements and 
strengthened the republican cause. This 
strength has been well tested in the three 
years that have followed. The Panama 
scandal threatened to bring republican 
institutions into disgrace, but the republic 
weathered the storm; the assassination of 
Carnot turned the current of popular feel- 
ing strongly against the anarchists and 
their methods; while the resignation of 
Casimir Périer, which might have proved a 
crisis, was followed by the election of 
Faure, a Moderate Republican, by a large 
majority, and the peaceful condition of the 
country continues. 

The quarrels between the Chambers 
which have troubled the country during the 
past year have subsided for the moment 
and the present ministry of M. Méline, 
made up of Moderates, stands for harmony 
and the cessation of needless disputes. 
The problems that the French Republic is 
now called upon to solve are neither reac- 
tionary, that is, dynastic, nor revolutionary, 
that is, anarchistic; they are the problems 
that governments in all civilized nations are 
to-day concerned with, the problems that 
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spring from misery, penury, and discontent, 
social problems, the solution of which, sym- 
pathetically undertaken, will in no way 
menace the integrity of the republic. 

Turning, after this brief survey of the 
history of France during the last twenty-five 
years, to the administration as it exists 
to-day, we are prepared to understand why 
the constitutional organization of France is 
in origin very different from our own. The 
French constitution is not in the form of a 
single document, but is composed of a series 
of constitutional and organic laws passed in 
1875, 1879, 1884, and 1889. According 
to these laws the government consists of a 
president, -a Senate, and a Chamber of 
Deputies. 

The president is elected for seven years, 
not directly by the people or through an 
electoral college, but by an absolute major- 
ity of the votes of the members of the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, sitting 
together, not at Paris but at Versailles, as a 
National Assembly. The president can 
initiate legislation concurrently with the 
two Chambers and, while he has no veto on 
legislation, he can demand that the Cham- 
bers reconsider a law that seems to him 
dangerous or unsatisfactory. With the 
advice of the Senate he can dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies, but must decree the 
election of a new Chamber within two 
months. Thus it will be seen that he has 
a very considerable control over the popu- 
lar body if he chooses to exercise it, a fact 
that explains why the extreme Republicans 
desire a further limitation of his powers. 
As yet, however, no president has made. use 
of these constitutional privileges, and its 
value is not very practical. From ' the 
administrative point of view he is more 
influential than the president of the United 
States; but from the political standpoint 
his position is considerably less important, 
for he has no veto power and little or no 
control over his ministers. This will appear 
when we examine the position and work of 
the ministers themselves. 

The ministerial departments are ten in 
number: Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance 
(including Post and Telegraphs), Justice (to 
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which Public Worship is joined), Com- 
merce and Industry (including since 1889 
the Colonies), Public Instruction and the 
Arts, Agriculture, Public Works, War, and 
Marine. The heads of the departments 
occupy an interesting dual position. In 
the first place, they make up the Council of 
Ministers, and although they sit under their 
own head, the president of the Council, 
they are as executive agents of the chief 
executive subordinate to the president, 
managing the affairs of the departments 
much as do the heads of departments in 
this country. Secondly, they constitute the 
Cabinet of Ministers, and in this capacity 
they differ radically from the secretaries in 
the United States. They can initiate legis- 
lation, defend their measures from the floor 
of the Chamber, and in general form part 
of the political organization. This political 
prominence is due, in the main, to the fact 
that the constitution makes the ministers 
responsible to the Chambers and not to the 
president, and gives to them the privilege 
of entrance to both Chambers and the right 
to be heard when they request it. Although 
legally named by the president they are in 
fact named by some statesman prominent 
in the Chambers whom the president selects 
in the hope that he will be able to form a 
Cabinet in harmony with the will of the 
majority in the Chamber. 

Thus the Cabinet, which, it is important 
to note, is not known to the constitution, as 
is the Council, becomes in a sense nothing 
more than the ministers’ meeting for consul- 
tation as to their political responsibility as 
representing the majority in the Chambers. 
Every decree that the president issues must 
be countersigned by a minister, and the 
president’s salary is fixed yearly by the 
budget of the minister of finance. Thus 
the cabinet controls the presidential patron- 
age, and is practically superior to the presi- 
dent. Inasmuch as the ministers are 
responsible to the Chambers only, it is 
evident that the Chambers limit at every 
point the political influence of the presi- 
dent; and it was this inability of the presi- 
dent to control the Chamber of Deputies, 
when in 1894 the discussion over social 
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questions became unusually acrimonious, 
that led to the sensational resignation of 
Casimir Périer. 

The dependence of the ministry upon the 
Chamber of Deputies is chiefly shown by 
the fact that whenever the majority goes 
against the ministerial policy the Cabinet 
has to resign. There have been in twenty- 
six years nearly thirty ministries, and the 
purging of a Cabinet to make it conform to 
the wishes of the majority is not uncommon. 
That a French Cabinet is much less stable 
than a Cabinet in the United States is due 
to the fact that the former is dependent, as 
the latter is not, upon the Chambers for its 
tenure in office; and that it is less stable 
than an English Cabinet, which has the 
same political position, may be accounted 
for by the fact that the political parties are 
more numerous and the party majority more 
shifting in France than in England. 

In France the legislative power is divided 
between the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies. The latter body is at present 
composed of 584 members, each receiving 
$1,800 a year, with the privilege of free 
travel on all the state railways. The mem- 
bers of this Chamber, which is in France as 
in England the more important body, are 
elected for four years by universal suffrage, 
and each citizen twenty-one years of age, 
who can prove a six months’ residence in 
any city or commune, is entitled to vote. 
Two methods of voting have been employed 
by the French, the scrutin de liste," from 1871 
to 1876, and again from 1885 to 1889; and 
the scrutin ad’ arrondissement? which, used 
from 1876 to 1885 and reéstablished in 
1889, [is in force at the present time. The 
changf \from the one to the other accords 
with the monarchical and republican tend- 
encies in the history of the republic, 
although the present arrangement is not 
wholly consistent, for the former method 
favors the liberal cause and a united party, 
the latter the conservative cause and 
factions. 

The difference between the two methods 
is this: France is divided into departments 
and each department into arrondissements. 
The department is given on the basis of 
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population a certain number of deputies to 
be voted for. According to the scrutin de 
liste the names of these deputies form a 
general ticket for which every elector in the 
department can cast his vote. That is, 
each elector votes for all the deputies that 
the department sends to the Chamber of 
Deputies, a method that the Republicans 
claim is nearer the intent of universal 
suffrage than is the other. According to 
the scrutin d’ arrondissement, on the other 
hand, each elector can vote but for one 
deputy, the deputy of the arrondissement in 
which the elector legally resides. 

With the exception of the period from 
1876 to 1885, scrutin de liste had obtained 
in France, and at the same time it was 
possible for any candidate to offer himself 
in any arrondissement that fell vacant. But 
the rapid rise of Boulanger, who was aided 
by both these particulars, led to a revision 
of the organic law, and on February 13, 
1889, scrutin d’ arrondissement was _ sub- 
stituted for scrutin de liste, and on July 17 
of the same year it was decreed that no one 
could offer himself as a candidate in more 
than one arrondissement and must state at 
least five days beforehand the arrondisse- 
ment for which he intended tostand. These 
are the rules that obtain at the present time. 

The Upper Chamber has had in this 
century a varied career: a Chamber of 
Peers when France was under a monarchy, 
it is a Senate under the republic. It is 
composed of three hundred members 
elected for nine years from citizens at least 
forty years of age. One third of this body 
retires every third year, just as one third of 
our own senators retires every second year. 
The senators, varying in number from ten 
from the department of the Seine (Paris) to 
one from each of the departments of 
Algeria, are elected from each department, 
not directly by the people, but indirectly by 
electoral colleges, made up of representa- 
tives of the people. 

Each college meets in the capital of its 
department, and is composed of the deputies 
of the department, the members of the 
general council of the department, the 
members of the council of each arrondisse- 
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ment, and certain delegates from the com- 
munes chosen by the municipal council of 
each commune from among the legal voters. 
Thus the deputies only are elected by the 
people, for the senators are chosen by the 
electoral colleges, and the president by 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies in 
joint session. According to the law of 
1875 seventy-five of these senators were to 
be selected by the National Assembly for 
life, and this was done from 1875 to 1884 
and only two hundred and _ twenty-five 
senators were chosen by the electoral col- 
leges. But when, after the overthrow of 
MacMahon, power fell into the hands of the 
Republicans it was generally understood 
that a law would be passed eliminating this 
objectionable feature. This law was finally 
passed in 1884, whereby all vacancies 
among the life senators are to be filled by 
the election of new senators by the electoral 
colleges from certain departments selected 
by lot. In this way all life senatorships 
will eventually be abolished. 

The political influence of the Senate, 
though considerable according to the con- 
stitution, does not seem to be in reality 
very extensive. No bill can become a law 
without its consent and it can join with the 
president in effecting the dissolution of the 
popular chamber; but its actual importance 
can be determined from the fact that a 
majority in the Senate adverse to the min- 
istry would rarely if ever bring about the 
resignation of the ministry. An admirable 
instance of this occurred in connection with 
the late Bourgeois’ Cabinet. On the 11th 
of February last the Senate censured the 
ministry for some action in connection with 
the railway scandal. But M. Bourgeois 
being supported by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties refused to resign even though the 
Senate censured the ministry a second 
time. Although the Senate declared the 
act of the minister unconstitutional it took 
up the matter again in April and refused a 
vote of confidence in the ministry in con- 
nection with its foreign policy. Again M. 
Bourgeois refused to resign, and it was not 
until the Senate forced the resignation, by 
refusing to consider certain appropriation 
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bills until a new ministry should be formed, 
that M. Bourgeois retired, declaring that he 
did so not because of the vote of the 
Senate but in order that the appropriation 
bills should be passed. At the same time 
the Chamber of Deputies passed a resolu- 
tion supporting the position taken by the 
head of the Cabinet. 

The central government in France has 
undergone many changes in the last one 
hundred years, but the local government 
has been but little affected by such changes. 
From the year 1800, when Napoleon laid 
the foundations of the modern local system, 
to 1884, when the last important bill alter- 


‘ing the system was passed, the history of 


local government in France is the history 
of a gradual and progressive transformation. 

The local system is in its chief features 
very simple and uniform, therein differing 
markedly from that of England and the 
United States. At the head of each of the 
departments is a prefect, who is appointed 
by the minister of the interior. As the 
representative of the government, with 
duties too numerous to be given here and 
so extensive as to occupy all his time and 
to prevent his engaging in any other busi- 
ness, the prefect is in reality a professional 
officer. At the same time he is a local 
official also, carrying out all matters relating 
to local administration. But his depend- 
ence on ministerial patronage has destroyed 
a good deal of the autocratic independence 
enjoyed by the old Napoleonic prefect. 
The prefect of to-day is often changed with 
a change of ministries and his successor is 
often selected as much for his party services 
as for administrative ability. 

By the side of the prefect is a council 
whose members are appointed by the presi- 
dent and are forbidden to follow any other 
business, and whose powers are chiefly 
administrative and advisory, though its 
recommendations are not binding upon the 
prefect. 

There is also a general council, elected 
by the people, to hold for six years, one 
third of whose members retire every second 
year. This body has very important duties 
and functions, for it controls department 
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property, finances and taxes, highways 
(except state roads), public works, charities, 
and has a general supervision over the com- 
munes within the department. The powers 
of this council are carefully enumerated by 
laws which allow a very considerable 
amount of local government. 

Within the departments are arrondisse- 
ments and communes, parts of the depart- 
ment, not of the state. The arrondissement 
is governed by an under-prefect and a 
council, but except for the fact that it is the 
electoral unit its importance is mainly 
political, as a training ground for future 
prefects and a field for ministerial patron- 
age. It is not a corporation, as are the 
department and the commune, and the 
under-perfect and the council do little more 
than carry out the orders of the prefect. 

Of far greater importance are the com- 
munes, of which there are over 36,000. 
The commune is the lowest administrative 
unit, corresponding in a sense to our town- 
ship, and it was this corporation that re- 
ceived such a noteworthy extension of 
powers in 1884. A few words will make 
clear the importance of the law. In 1800 
each commune was given a mayor and a 
council, both of whom were, however, 
appointed by the central government. But 
this highly centralized system was modified 
in 1831, when the council was made elective 
(by universal suffrage after 1848), and by a 
gradual process, chiefly through laws of 
1874 and 1882, the mayor has come to be 
elected by the municipal councils in all the 
communes of France. 

From 1831 to 1884 there has taken place 
a more or less continuous agitation for 
increased powers for the municipal councils 
and for greater independence of the central 
government, which finally ended in the 
passage of the law of 1884, upon which the 
present government of the commune rests. 
By this law the municipal council governs 
the commune, not in certain enumerated 
matters, as with the general council of the 
department, but in all things which concern 
the interest of the commune, the central 
government interfering only in a few 
specified cases and in instances of abuse. 
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This is more complete local government 
than France has ever had in the past, and 
it is not a little remarkable that both France 
in her law of April, 1884, and England in 
her local government acts of 1888, 1893, 
and 1894 have increased the powers of the 
smallest administrative units—the com- 
munes and parishes—to such an extent 
that we Americans can no longer pride our- 
selves on an exclusive possession of local 
self-government. In point of fact, the 
tendency at the present time in this country 
is against increasing the powers of towns 
and counties, while the tendency in France 
is toward the greater administrative inde- 
pendence of the communes. We are inclin- 
ing toward centralization, France toward 
decentralization. 

Let us turn for a moment, in conclusion, 
to other features of the French Republic. 


‘The area of the country has changed but 


little since 1815; in 1860 France gained 
Savoy and Nice, and in 1870 lost Alsace 
and Lorraine. On the other hand, France 
has had a considerable colonial expansion 
and some important accessions. 

The French colonies may be divided 
into three groups as follows: those or- 
ganically a part of the French state, as 
Algiers, which is regularly organized in 
departments and therefore not usually 
regarded as a colony; those organized 
under the minister of commerce and _ in- 
dustry, which are the property of France, 
such as the French Congo, French Guinea, 
and French Soudan added in 1892; those 
over which France possesses only a pro- 
tectorate, such as Tunis, Tonkin, and 
Madagascar, where complete protectorate 
rights were established only last year. 

The population of France is to-day nearly 
forty millions, that of the colonies about 
twenty-five millions. The revenues of the 
state are derived from direct and indirect 
taxation; there are five chief direct taxes: 
land tax, poll tax, house tax, door and 
window tax, and license tax, making up 
about fifteen per cent of the revenue. The 
indirect taxes from customs amount to 
sixty-two per cent, and the protective 
policy, completed by the imposition of pro- 
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tective duties on cereal and meat products 
in 1885, is now well established. The 
remainder of the revenue is derived from 
state monopolies, from the income derived 
from national lands, state manufactures, 
state railways, etc. 

From the outset of its career the republic 
has suffered from a yearly deficit in the 
revenue, due to the want of sound financial 
management. An effort was made in the 
budget of 1896 (which was 3,392 millions 
of francs, thirty-two millions less than that 
of 1895) to decrease the government ex- 
penditure, and the measure was _ passed 
promptly in December, 1895, in order that 
it might go into force at the beginning of 
the fiscal year. This unusual promptness 
was accompanied by an effort to cover the 
deficit, which amounted in 1895 to fifty-five 
millions, by the imposition of new taxes, 
notably a progressive income tax to take 
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the place of the door and window tax. 
This is one of the most important questions 
just now before the Chambers and the 
indications all point to the acceptance, not- 
withstanding the strong opposition to it in 
the Chamber, of the main features of the 
income tax, which is distinctly a radical 
measure. In consequence of the constantly 
recurring deficit and the indebtedness 
previously formed the present public debt 
of France is the second largest in the 
world, amounting to nearly 4,000 millions 
of francs, or $800,000,000. 

Nevertheless the present condition of the 
French Republic is politically, industrially, 
and financially encouraging, and while the 
republic will undoubtedly see in the near 
future important social and political changes 
there is no reason to suppose that such will 
involve any change in the existing form of 
government. 
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[ October 4.} 

HEN the apostles, the first mission- 

aries, went out into the Roman 

Empire with their message fresh 
from the lips of the Master, they found that 
the Roman had cast up highways for them 
across the empire and that his law was om- 
nipotent within the limits of his sway. But 
through the vast reaches of the heathen 
world beyond there were no highways. and 
no all-reaching and powerful law. Later, 
when the empire crumbled, paganism came 
in like a flood and seemed to sweep away 
much of what was best, in destroying the 
much that was evil—leaving centuries of 
chaos and darkness to settle down upon 
what had been the civilized world. The 
great world was then physically inaccess- 
ible. 

But a most remarkable series of provi- 
dences, reaching over the Christian ages, 
has made all the world physically accessible 
to Protestant Christendom of to-day. In 
Psalm CXI. we read that God “hath showed 


his people the power of his works, that he 
might give them the heritage of the hea- 
then.” That word has been fulfilled, not 
only in God’s providential dealings with 
Israel of old and with his church in modern 
times, but also in another and remarkable 
sense, in which the “ power of God’s works” 
may be understood to mean the “forces of 
nature.” Along with the Christian move- 
ment of the ages and the other providential 
movements, God has been revealing to the 
nations, especially to the Christian nations, 
and in a peculiar sense to the Protestant 
Christian nations, three great forces of na- 
ture, by which everything has been trans- 
formed and civilization made another thing 
from what it was in the distant past. Those 
three great forces are magnetism, steam, and. 
electricity. Each of these had its mission in 
the great plan of God, in making the world 
physically accessible to the Gospel message. 

It may properly be admitted that, to begin 
with, in the early centuries the world, espe- 
cially beyond the Roman Empire, was un- 





















known and inaccessible. God revealed to 
man—no one knows how or when or where— 
the application of magnetism in the mari- 
ner’s compass, and, with that as his guide, 
man went out over the earth in his work of 
discovery, and in process of time it became 
a known world. At the opening of the 
thirteenth century A. D. about all the known 
world was a little strip of land around the 
Mediterranean Sea. But magnetism, in the 
mariner’s compass, in the next three centu- 
ries practically opened the whole world to 
the knowledge of the civilized nations. 

In due time, after the Reformation, with 
the awakened and earnest life of the Chris- 
tian Church, there came the need for en- 
larged facilities for commerce and more 
rapid intercommunication among the na- 
tions. It was then, when the missionary 
idea began to take possession of men’s 
hearts, that God gave to man the knowledge 
of the application of steam, in the steam- 
engine, to prepare the way for such in- 
creased intercourse. The bearing of this 
providential gift upon the problems of 
modern evangelization may readily be seen. 
It is to be observed that the knowledge of 
this power of steam was not given to the 
heathen nations, nor to the Mohammedan 
nations. It was not given first to the Ro- 
man Catholic nations; and it has not been 
largely applied by them. They are not to- 
day employing one fourth as much steam 
power as is employed by the Protestant 
nations. The gift was reserved until the 
Greater Spain, the Greater Portugal, and 
the Greater France were passing away, and 
the Greater Britain, representing Protestant 
Christendom, had come to the front. And 
all this wonderful power of steam is to-day 
mainly in the hands of the Protestant na- 
tions. Steam began the work of bringing 
the world closer together and making it 
easily accessible—the world that was be- 
fore inaccessible, even after it had been 
made known through the mariner’s compass. 
This was a marvelous step forward in the 
work of preparing for the evangelization of 
the world. 

Following the revelation of magnetism 
and steam there has come, in this age, that 
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of a new force—electricity—to be employed 
as an agency in bringing the nations of the 
earth together into practical unity. This 
new force of nature promises to be the great 
motor of the world for the coming gener- 
ation, to cheapen transportation and inter- 
course, and to help in annihilating the vast 
interspaces that have hitherto kept the na- 
tions apart. It promises to make—is al- 
ready making—revolutions in comparison 
with which what has been accomplished by 
magnetism and steam cannot but appear in- 
significant. We have already seen the tele- 
graph and the telephone advance in their 
reach, from the “short distance’”’ to the 
“long distance”; until men can literally 
speak their messages across a continent or 
under a sea, in their own distinct and clear 
tones. 

God in his providence has been making 
this threefold revelation of his power to his 
people, that he might give them the “ heri- 
tage of the heathen.” Christ has, so to 
speak, been gathering all the world into one 
mighty audience-chamber, to the remotest 
aisles of which every word for Christ may 
reach ; and he is now waiting for the church 
to look this condition of things in the face, 
and to acknowledge that, however it may 
have been in the past ages or generations, 
the excuse that the world is an inaccessible 
world can now no longer be honestly pleaded 
at the bar of God, and that it cannot be re- 
garded as worthy of serious consideration 
even by intelligent men. 


[October 11.] 

WHEN, about fifty years ago, Dr. John 
Harris wrote the prize essay entitled “The 
Great Commission ’’—the most eloquent and 
stirring appeal that has been made to the 
modern church in behalf of missions—he 
proclaimed with almost prophetic fcresight 
the dawning of a new era, and summoned 
with almost apostolic fervor Christ’s follow- 
ers to the rescue of the world from sin and 
Satan. At that time the more earnest 
Christians were gathering, from month to 
month, to pray in concert for the breaking 
down of the barriers imposed by the govern- 
ments of the nations, Roman Catholic and 
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pagan, to the spread of the true Gospel. 
These nations were then everywhere sub- 
stantially closed against evangelical Chris- 
tianity—the whole force of the governments 
being arrayed against it and on the side of 
error. Many are now living who can re- 
collect when the ‘Monthly Concert of 
Prayer for Missions”’ was introduced into 
the churches. The Christian Church prayed 
unitedly for the opening of the world to 
Christianity. 

In answer to this prayer God’s providence 
has been moving in a most wonderful way 
in breaking down the barriers. The gov- 
ernmental obstacles interposed by the hea- 
then nations have successfully been removed 
—partly through internal revolution and 
partly through external pressure; partly by 
advances of commerce and the quickening 
of thought, and partly by mighty throes 
that have shaken the world, until the 
masses of Asia, and of Africa, and of 
the islands of the sea are almost as open 
to the Christian missionary as are the 
non-church-going multitudes in so-called 
Christian lands. At this very date we seem 
to be witnessing the completion of this work 
in the far East, in the great conflict between 
Japan and China, that is already throwing 
wide open the gates of the Hermit Nation, 
and that promises to shatter the walls that 
have hitherto barred the way of Christian 
civilization to most of the four hundred 
million inhabitants of the Flowery Kingdom. 
In the papal world, on the western conti- 
nent, from Mexico to Patagonia, and on the 
eastern continent, in Italy, Spain, Austria, 
and the other leading Roman Catholic na- 
tions, the religious changes that have taken 
place in the same period have opened vast 
and inviting mission fields to Protestant 
Christianity. 

Men of this generation have seen the 
lines of traffic and intercourse, with power 
of magnetism, steam, and electricity, reach 
out over the earth until the network of 
inter-communication has become well-nigh 
complete. The Suez Canal and the trans- 
continental and international railway and 
steamship lines have brought Christianity 
right to the open doors of all the world. 
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The lines of travel that under the control 
of Protestant nations pass through the straits 
of Gibraltar and the Suez Canal to the great 
East, and those that are to be found in con- 
nection with the steamers on the great rivers, _ 
together with the great Indian and other rail- 
ways, carry those who take them right to 
the doors of nine hundred millions of the 
human race who need the greater light that 
shines out from the open Bible—to the 
doors of all the great representative papal 
nations, Portugal, Spain, France, Italy, 
Austria; of all the representative Moham- 
medan nations, the Barbary States, the two 
Turkeys, Egypt, Nubia, the Soudan and 
Eastern Africa, Arabia, Persia; and of all 
the representative pagan nations, Afghanis- 
tan, Beloochistan, Hindostan, India, Farther 
China, Japan, Korea, and the inhabitants 
of the almost innumerable islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Every one will be ready to admit that this 
new route has vast significance for the com- 
merce of the future, but the Christian can- 
not help seeing that it will not have less for 
the church in its work; for the very steam- 
ships that bear the traffic of the world along 
the Mediterranean, up the Nile, the Euphra- 
tes, the Indus, the Ganges, the Brahmapoo- 
tra, the Irrawaddy, the Cambodia, the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, and the Hoang-Ho, into the very 
heart, nay, to the remotest bounds, of all 
these great nations, are ready to bear the 
missionaries of the church to the same re- 
gions. The man of most exalted imagina- 
tion can have but an inadequate view of the 
vast import, to the cause of Christ, of this 
new step in the onward movement of provi- 
dence. 

Viewed in its relation to the population 
of the globe, its bearings appear no less 
striking and important than when viewed in 
its relations to the nationalities. Estima- 
ting the total population of the globe in 
round numbers at fifteen hundred millions, 
more than nine hundred millions are found 
along this great thoroughfare! Of the re- 
maining millions, the one haif, along North- 
ern Europe and Asia, are under the control 
of the Protestant and Greek Churches. The 
remaining millions inhabit the portions of 
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America and Africa peculiarly under the 
moral influence of the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Let the fact be emphasized, then, that 
the Protestant churches, with all their new 
facilities for giving the world the Gospel, 
now for the first time in history stand fore- 
most at every one of the open doors of the 
world. A single month will soon suffice to 
place a band of missionaries far within the 
bounds of the most remote of these nations. 

The inquiry forces itself upon every one 
who gives this subject a moment’s thought : 
What does it allmean? This almost incom- 
prehensible increase in the facilities for 
propagating the Gospel among the unevan- 
gelized races, and the giving of them all 
into the hands of the leading Protestant 
states—do not these provinces point Protes- 
tant Christians to a special duty? The 
creation of these facilities within the memory 
of men still living—does it not point to 
present duty? 

Before the imperious demands of com- 
merce the reluctant monarchs of the earth 
have withdrawn the barriers of government, 
and thrown open the portals of their nations 
to the trade of Christendom, and the mis- 
sionary of the church has to-day practically 
free access with the Gospel to all the nations of 
the earth. The commission of the preacher 
requires him, therefore, to announce and 
to demonstrate to the slow-going church 
that she is henceforth barred from pleading, 
as an excuse for her delay in evangelizing 
the world, that impassable governmental 
barriers block the way of her messengers. 
That excuse has been shown to be no longer 
valid at the bar of reason, and it must be 
worse than vain at the bar of God. 


[ October 18.) 

CHRISTIANS have in the past pleaded 
their poverty as a reason for not literally 
obeying Christ’s last command. They have 
often claimed that proper provision for the 
present necessities of life and the need of 
“laying by something against a rainy day ”’ 
have exhausted their means and left nothing 
—at best a mere pittance—to give to the 
work of missions at home and abroad, for 
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the saving of mankind. That this has usu- 
ally been little more than a mere hypocritical 
pretext the past experience of such bodies 
of Christians as the Moravians' clearly 
shows. The time has now fully come when 
the preacher needs to show the Christian 
Church, beyond possibility of gainsaying, 
that the state of things on which she based 
her old excuse has passed away, and that 
the theory of Christian giving by which she 
has directed her conduct has no foundation 
in the word of God. 

Let it be emphasized that it is not the 
poor church of the past, but the marvelously 
rich church of to-day that calls for consider- 
ation and must set the law and pace for 
Christian duty in the matter of giving and 
in the work of the Gospel. 

A silent revolution—a revolution almost 
inconceivable as we look back upon it— 
that has been going on through the century 
has resulted in throwing vast wealth into 
the hands of Christendom, and especially 
into the hands of Protestant Christendom. 
The remarkable revolutions of the past fifty 
years have been so numerous, and so silent, 
that even the best ecclesiastical statisticians 
and financiers scarcely understood the full 
meaning of that rich church and its vast in- 
come which so often enter into their cal- 
culations. 

De Quincey in some curious investiga- 
tions in his “ Biographical Essays” has 
shown that the dowry that Mary Arden, the 
mother of Shakespeare, brought to his 
father, John Shakespeare — the estate 
amounting at the lowest calculation to £100 
and at the highest to £224 and the rent 
amounting at the lowest to £8 and at the 
highest to £14—was really a very respect- 
able fortune. In these days, and that even 
after taking into account the difference in 
values, so greatly in favor of three centuries 
ago, such an income would be considered 
but a beggarly one for the most unskilful 
bootblack. Only seventy-five years ago, 
when Coleridge refused a half share in Zhe 
Morning Post and Courier, with the em- 
phatic declaration that he would not give 
up his country life with the lazy reading of 
old folios for two thousand times the income 
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it offered he added: “In short, beyond 
4350 a year I regard money as a real evil.” 
Yet this would barely meet the wants of a 
first-class mechanic of the present day. 

Manifold causes have wrought in pro- 
ducing an almost fabulous increase in the 
wealth of the Protestant nations during the 
present century. One of these is found in 
the fact that steam furnishes the nervous 
power and steel the muscle of modern 
material civilization. The industrial arts 
have thus been revolutionized. The able- 
bodied working population of the globe is 
about 200,000,000; that is, the globe can 
furnish, in the form of productive man- 
power, about that number of days’ work in 
a single day. A century ago that consti- 
tuted the major part of the work that could 
be done by mankind in a day. At the 
present time Great Britain alone, by ma- 
chine power with steam and electricity, is 
able to do from five to ten times that 
amount of work, while the United States 
can probably do even more, and Germany 
is making rapid advance in the same direc- 
tion. This development of productive 
power has been the source of an immense 
increase of wealth. 

Another cause may be found in the com- 
merce that has grown so immensely in con- 
sequence of this enlarged productive power 
and that has made the world chiefly tribu- 
tary to the leading Protestant nationalities. 

A third cause is to be noted in those 
striking providences that seem to indicate 
the purpose of God to give the world to 
Protestant Christendom, among which may 
be enumerated those that in a century have 
increased the subjects of the British Empire 
from 13,090,000 to almost 400,000,000 ; 
those that have raised Prussia from the 
position of an insignificant state to a first 
place on the map of Europe, at the head of 
the German Empire with its 50,000,000 of 
people; and those that have established on 
these western shores our great republic, 
with its almost 70,000,000 of free people, 
mostly Christian and Protestant. 

Most marked, perhaps, of all has been 
the gift of the great gold and silver fields— 
Australia, California, South Africa, and the 


Ural region—to the Protestant or anti-papal 
nations. If these deposits of the precious 
metals had been discovered a little earlier 
they would have gone into the hands of 
people holding other religions, and would 
have been used—as the wealth that Spain 
wrested from Mexico and Peru was used to 
spread Roman Catholicism—for the dis- 
semination of those other religions. But 
they were reserved until Protestant Christ- 
endom was at the front and had substantial 
control, and they were then providentially 
given into the hands of the foremost 
Protestant Christian nations. 


[ October 25.] 

THERE have been some strange things in 
connection with the opening up of these 
vast stores of riches. Dr. Stone gave the 
writer, several years ago, a little incident 
learned in connection with the Historical 
Society in San Francisco that will show how 
wonderful these providences have some- 
times been. Before we had taken Cali- 
fornia from Mexico, or about that time, 
the Jesuit fathers became aware, through 
the Indians, of the fact of the existence of 
gold mines in that region. They surveyed 
the mines, prepared their maps, and took 
ship for Spain just before California came 
into our hands, to inform the Spanish gov- 
ernment and the authorities abroad of their 
wonderful discovery. But those charts and 
those fathers were never heard of again! 
Had they reached the other side Spain 
would doubtless have grasped California 
with a firm grip, and would have aided 
Mexico to hold fast to it, to prevent it from 
coming into the hands of the United States. 

The increase of wealth resulting from 
these and other causes has almost outrun 
accurate statistics, and even imagination. 
So far as we have been able to ascertain by 
somewhat careful inquiry, an annual income 
of a million dollars is more common on this 
side of the ocean now than was an income 
of fifty thousand half a century ago. Three 
centuries ago the ransom of the Inca 
Atahualpa,’ paid to that Spanish robber and 
butcher Pizarro, turned the brain of all 
Europe by its magnitude; yet it was less 
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than the annual income of many of our 
merchant princes as the reward of legiti- 
mate business, and hardly a tithe of what 
many of our speculators manage to get hold 
of by illegitimate business. 

The increase of national wealth in the 
aggregate has kept pace with that of indi- 
vidual wealth. The material progress of 
the nation for the two decades from 1850 
to 1870 will illustrate the earlier stages of 
the change. The total wealth of the nation 
in 1850 was $7,000,000,000; in 1860 $16,- 
000,000,000; in 1870, according to the 
estimate of Special Commissioner Wells, 
$23,000,000,000, and according to that of 
Judge Kelley, member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania, $43,000,000,000. The in- 
crease in twenty years, during five of which 
there was expended or wasted in civil war 
at least $10,000,000,000, was therefore 
somewhere from three to sixfold. The 
gross product of the industry of the country 
about 1870, which may represent its gross 
annual income apart from the annual in- 
crease of aggregate values just referred to, 
Mr. Wells estimated at $6,825,000,000. 
He proceeds, however, at once to show that 
this “‘is an under rather than an overesti- 
mate”’; and in doing this gives data drawn 
from the wages of the lowest of the working 
classes that indicate that $8,000,000,000 
would be a very moderate estimate. These 
statistics show that the product of the 
industry of the nation in 1870 equaled or 
surpassed the entire value of all its property 
twenty years before. A like marvelous 
increase took place in the wealth of Great 
Britain and an almost equal increase in the 
case of some other nations. The last 
twenty-five years have witnessed the contin- 
uance of this astonishing pace of material 
prosperity, as might readily be shown by 
statistics. 

In view of these extraordinary facts, the 
question comes home with overwhelming 
force, Why has God so flooded the Protes- 
tant nations with wealth, and done it in 
these same years in which the way has been 
opened for the Gospel into all nations, and 
Protestant Christendom brought to stand 
foremost at all these openings? 
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It cannot be claimed with a shadow of 
justice, or even a show of plausibility, that 
this vastly enlarged wealth is required for 
increased expenses of living. Nor can it 
be claimed, with any greater show of 
justice, that either the Scriptures or human 
experience warrants the hoarding up of 
these vast sums in private coffers. Mr. 
Lewis Tappan, well known once as a Chris- 
tian merchant, and later as secretary of one 
of the benevolent societies of the country, 
in his little tract, “Is it Right to be Rich?” 
gives a forcible exhibition of the teachings 
of the Scriptures on this subject—an exhi- 
bition the acquaintance with which cannot 
but be helpful, even if one is not prepared 
to indorse all its presentations. How dan- 
gerous this unscriptural hoarding of mil- 
lions is, to the possessors of great wealth 
and to their families, any one may learn by 
observation. 

In short, nothing can be clearer than that’ 
the Head of the Church has not placed this 
vast wealth, just at this juncture, in the 
hands of his stewards, the members of the 
Christian Church, for the purpose of allow- 
ing them to indulge in enervating luxuries 
without stint, or to pamper their families, 
or for the purpose of giving them oppor- 
tunity to store up millions of rusting 
treasure for their children to use and abuse. 
If there is any meaning in this wondrous 
chain of providences, taken together and in 
connection with the truth of God’s absolute 
ownership of everything and the Christian’s 
stewardship, that meaning must be this: 
that Christ does not purpose that the 
thousands of millions of the race for whom 
his blood was shed shall perish without the 
Gospel; and that, moreover, he has rolled 
upon the church of this very time the 
responsibility of furnishing the entire 
pecuniary means requisite for the work in 
its completeness, at home and abroad, the 
world over. He who has the authority, 
given him by the Father, to call for the 
gold at any time, calls now. Can the 
church, and especially its opulent members, 
give a valid reason for not furnishing the 
Lord’s treasure with all that is needed 
now ?—Daniel S. Gregory, D.D., LL.D. 
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BY JAMES BRECK PERKINS. 


HE great cardinal Armand Jean du 
Plessis de Richelieu was born on 
September 9, 1585, at Paris. His 

family belonged in Poitou and were of an- 
cient though not illustrious lineage. The 
Du Plessis took their name from their 
home in that province, and were gentle- 
men who had long borne an active part in 
local broils and in the French civil wars. 
They were good fighters, often known for 
deeds of cruelty as well as of bravery ; hardy, 
enterprising, viewing the world as their oys- 
ter to be opened, active partisans, with bold 
hearts and heavy hands, and they made 
their way to a certain prominence, though 
gaining more titles than wealth. 

The father of the cardinal followed the 
fortunes of Henry III. and after his death 
he at once espoused the cause of Henry IV. 
From that monarch he received a certain 
degree of favor and was captain of the guards 
and provost marshal. But in 1690, when he 
was only forty-two, his stormy career of 
brawls and warfare was closed. He lefta 
widow with five children, of whom Armand 
was the third son. 

The children lived with their mother in 
the family chéteau' of Richelieu, a building 
which went back to the time of the Hundred 
Years’ War. Erected for purposes of defense 
as well as of residence, it was flanked with 
eight stout towers, surrounded by a fosse, 
and it looked over a flat and fertile coun- 
try. In later years the cardinal recon- 
structed the home of his infancy, and made 
it one of the most magnificent chdéteaux in 
France. 

At the age of nine Armand was sent to 
Paris to receive his education at the College 
of Navarre, and there he pursued the studies 
upon which the youthful mind was then fed, 
much Latin, grammar and philosophy. The 
discipline was strict and when in his days of 
power and glory the cardinal was sometimes 
visited by his former preceptor he tells us 


that he always saw him enter with a slight 
sensation of fear. Young Du Plessis was in- 
tended for the army; he inherited the war- 
like tastes and the dauntless courage of his 
ancestors and had a natural fondness for the 
profession of arms. Even in later years, 
when he wore the robes of the church, he 
loved to plan campaigns and advise gen- 
erals, and at heart he was always more of a 
soldier than a priest. 

The destiny of the young Armand was 
suddenly changed by one of the domestic 
arrangements frequent in that day. Henry 
III., as a reward for the services of Riche- 
lieu’s father, had granted to the family the 
right to bestow the bishopric of Lugon. Such 
gifts were not rare, and the patronage of 
eclesiastical preferments was a means of pay- 
ing faithful servants when money was scarce. 
This was not always for the spiritual inter- 
ests of the diocese ; the Du Plessis confined 
their attention to laying hold of the emolu- 
ments of the bishopric, and the nominal 
holders of the see did not concern them- 
selves with the affairs of the flock. The 
procedure was unsatisfactory to the church 
officials; even if they were willing to do 
without a bishop, they complained that the 
family took the revenues and would not 
make the repairs necessary to preserve the 
religious buildings, and from these quarrels 
lawsuits arose. Fearful of the results of lit- 
igation Madame de Richelieu resolved to 
confer the office on one of her sons, and a 
brother of Armand, then only twelve years 
of age, was declared the titular bishop 
of Lugon. When the brother became older 
he refused to bea party tothis arrangement, 
and thereupon it was decided in the family 
councils that Armand must fill the see. 

To this he agreed; he forthwith turned 
his attention to the necessary theological 
studies and at twenty-one was duly nominated 
by Henry IV. as Bishop of Lugon. He still 


lacked five years of the canonical age, but 
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this difficulty was removed: Richelieu visited 
Rome and obtained the confirmation of the 
pope, his enemies said by means of false 
certificates as to his age, and when only 
twenty-three he took possession of his office. 

The episcopal duties he performed with 
reasonable fidelity, though they were little 
to his taste. The diocese was small and its 
revenues were scanty. The episcopal seat 
was in the midst of a flat, unhealthy country, 
inhabited by a miserable peasantry ; “I have 
the worst bisphoric in France,’”’ he wrote a 
friend—“ the dirtiest and the most disagree- 
able.” 

He soon found an opportunity to play a 
part on a greater stage than an obscure 
bishopric. In 1614 the States-General’ con- 
vened at Paris; it was twenty-one years 
since they had met, and they were to hold 
no other session until the Revolution. 
Richelieu was chosen one of the delegates 
of the clergy and was the spokesman of his 
order when the cahiers* were presented to 
the king at the close of the session. He 
had now gained a certain political position 
and he found this more attractive than min- 
istering to his flock at Lugon; he remained 
at Paris and in 1616 he was chosen as a 
secretary of state. 

Louis XIII. was then a youth of only fif- 
teen, and his mother, Mary de Medici, the 
widow of Henry IV., was the real head of 
the government, but the queen mother her- 
self was under the control of an Italian ad- 
venturer named Concini,‘ who perhaps was 
her lover and certainly was her master. He 
was a weak and corrupt man, but by the 
queen’s favor he had become Marshal 
d’Ancre and the prime minister of France. 
Under such auspices did Richelieu make his 
entrance into public life. His tenure of of- 
fice was brief: in 1617 the young king re- 
solved to take the power into his own hands; 
Concini was murdered, the queen exiled 
from the court, and Richelieu was reluct- 
antly obliged to follow her fortunes. 

He was not long kept in retirement. He 
preserved the favor of the queen and at the 
same time intrigued with success to obtain 
the confidence of the young king’s advisers. 
In 1622 he was made a cardinal, in 1624 he 
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was again called to the king’s council, and a 
year later he was made prime minister. No 
one suspected the career that awaited him ; 
he was thought to be able, unscrupulous, 
and faithful to his own interests, even 
when those required him to be false to his 
friends. All this was true but when he 
had at last obtained the power for which 
he had intrigued so long only death could 
loosen his iron grasp of it; for seventeen 
years the history of Richelieu is the history 
of France. 

The greatest statesman that France has 
produced was not loved by her people; 
though he did much to increase the power 
and glory of his country, never was he dear 
to his countrymen. A stern, unwavering 
man, he was hated by the nobility, whose 
turbulence he checked and many of whose 
members he sent to the block, and to the 
common people he seemed a ruler under 
whom wars were frequent and taxes were 
heavy; king, noble, and peasant experi- 
enced a common feeling of relief when the 
great cardinal was no more. 

Power in those days did not indeed rest 
upon the favor of the public but on that of 
the king, and in preserving his influence 
over Louis XIII. Richelieu had a task more 
difficult than that of the modern statesman 
who seeks to hold the good will of a fickle 
populace. The sovereign recognized the 
qualities of his minister, but he did not love 
him; he was jealous of the authority which 
the cardinal exercised and impatient of the 
dominion exerted by a strong man overa 
weak one. ‘ Your majesty,” said the minis- 
ter to his sovereign, “is extremely sus- 
picious, jealous, susceptible to passing 
aversions and to variable humors and 
inclinations.” 

During all his long ministry the cardinal 
was in constant apprehension of overthrow 
by some revolution of the palace. The queen 
mother felt that the man she had elevated to 
power proved an ingrate when he had ob- 
tained it, and she pursued Richelieu with 
a fierce though impotent hatred. The cardi- 
nal drove her from France and she died in 
exile. The royal confessors tried to use 
their influence over the superstitious king 
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in order to obtain the overthrow of a min- 
ister who, they said, was involving the 
sovereign in danger of perdition by making 
war on Catholic states; but the cardinal 
penetrated the secrets of the confessional 
and the intriguing priests were dismissed in 
disgrace. Perhaps his greatest danger 
came from two women for whom Louis had 
a platonic affection. They besought the 
king to dismiss the stern and bloody minis- 
ter who kept his mother in exile, his king- 
dom in war, and sent members of the 
noblest families in France to the block. 
But the minister discovered their intrigues, 
he warned the king against the devices of 
women and the deadly perils of such rela- 
tions; one of the favorites was sent to 
a convent and the other was banished from 
court. Thus the cardinal withstood all his 
enemies and in 1742 he died at the age of 
fifty-seven, in the great palace he had built, 
in the full possession of power and place 
and wealth. ‘If there be a God,” said the 
pope when he heard of the cardinal’s death, 
“he will have to suffer; but if not, he has 
done well.” 

Certainly he had done well for France, and 
his dying words were justified: he had no 
enemies but those of the state. It was due 
to Richelieu more than any other man that 
France obtained the position of overshadow- 
ing influence upon the Continent which she 
occupied during two centuries. He did not 
change the nature of French institutions, but 
he consolidated the system he found and he 
made the French monarchy a thoroughly 
organized and powerful government. 

When the cardinal assumed office he 
found two great obstacles to the vigorous 
action of the general government—the 
unruly power of the Huguenot party and 
the turbulence of the great nobility. In 
his treatment of the Huguenots Richelieu 
deserves only praise. Though a Catholic 
he was not a bigot; no man would have 
protested with more energy against the 
dragonnades® and the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. He wished both Protes- 
tants and Catholics to enjoy the protection 
of the law, but he was resolved that both 
alike should yield obedience to the law. 
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In the early part of the seventeenth 
century the Huguenot party was a menace 
to the peace and unity of the kingdom. As 
a result of long religious struggles they had 
preserved a system of circles and synods in 
which they undertook not only to regulate 
matters of faith, but if they deemed it wise, 
to raise armies and to declare war; they had 
their generals as well as their priests. 
Such an organization had been required 
for their protection during the wars of the 
League’ but it was not necessary when the 
edict of Nantes had secured them a full 
measure of toleration under the protection 
of the state. From the death of Henry IV. 
France was constantly distracted by insur- 
rections and civil wars of more or less 
importance. There was no justification for 
these outbreaks; they were usually insti- 
gated by some powerful nobleman, ill con- 
tent with the share he received of the 
government’s favors, yet the Huguenots 
had shown a willingness to take part in 
such movements and to become a ready 
tool for ambitious leaders. 

In 1727 the last Huguenot insurrection 
resulted in the overthrow of the Huguenots 
as a political party. During almost a year 
the memorable siege of La Rochelle showed 
alike the heroic endurance of the defend- 
ants and the indomitable persistence of the 
cardinal. But the Protestants could not 
resist the military forces of the kingdom, 
when they were in the hands of a deter- 
mined man. La Rochelle surrendered and 
this great stronghold of the Protestant party 
was taken from them. The fortified towns 
which they held for their protection were 
dismantled, the king refused any longer to 
make treaties with a portion of his subjects 
as one sovereign. might sign a compact 
with another, the Huguenots were forced 
to submit to the royal mercy and to the 
authority of the general government. 

Their political importance was forever 
destroyed; to use a modern phrase, they 
went out of politics. But in no way were 
their religious privileges interfered with, 
the rights secured by the edict of Nantes 
were theirs still, they could worship God 
according to their own consciences, they 

















could pursue their avocations undisturbed, 
they were entitled to preferment as were 
other subjects of the king. Nor was this 
empty right. Both Richelieu and 
Mazarin® looked upon Catholics and Protes- 
tants with equal favor; Huguenot marshals 
commanded in the army, Huguenot min- 
isters were found in the council, and the 
forty years following the submission of the 
Huguenots under Richelieu were for them 
a period of rest, of peace, and of prosperity. 
They were no longer the tools of ambitious 
leaders or unwise enthusiasts, they were no 
longer found in arms against the king, they 
prayed and prospered in tranquillity. 

There were other tasks for the cardinal 
to perform. “I promised your majesty,” 
he wrote Louis, “to use all my industry 
and power to ruin the Huguenot party, to 
lower the pride of the nobles, lead all sub- 
jects to their duty, and restore the country’s 
name among foreign nations.” France had 
passed the feudal period when Richelieu 
assumed office, but many of the great 
nobles still exercised an unruly authority 
and the years that followed Henry IV.’s 
death were filled with insurrections against 
the general government. While they 
brought misery to the citizens and made 
France an unimportant factor in European 
politics, the leaders who instigated them 
had found in them little danger and much 
profit. A petty civil war was usually ended 
by a copious distribution of places and 
pensions among those who at last con- 
sented to be bribed into tranquillity. With 
the rule of the iron cardinal came a 
different order of things. It was soon 
found that there was no one in France so 
powerful or so popular that he could with 
impunity take up arms against his king. 
The reward of turbulence was no longer a 
marshal’s baton or a princely pension, but 
exile or the block. Marshal Marillac was 
executed, the head of the great family of 
Montmorenci suffered death on the scaffold, 
the Duke of Bouillon’ saved his life by sur- 
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rendering his sovereignty of Sedan to the 
king. 

Certainly the cardinal was remorseless, 
and no appeals for pity could move that 
iron will, but he acted in the true interests 
of France. He destroyed not liberty but 
license. Except the troubles of the Fronde,” 
France was to be free from the worst of 
evils, civil war and internal disorder; no 
noble, however illustrious in rank, however 
intrenched in the affection of his followers, 
any longer contemplated waging war up n 
his sovereign. 

Having thus secured tranquillity at home, 
Richelieu could exert the full power of 
France abroad, and she assumed the posi- 
tion of leader among European states. The 
slow decline of Spain had already begun 
and she was no longer that mighty empire 
which had awed the world under Charles 
V. Austria seemed the most dangerous 
rival of France and the cardinal was 
deterred by no religious scruples from 
espousing the cause of the Protestant 
princes in the Thirty Years’ War. During 
all the later years of his rule French blood 
and treasure flowed unsparingly in defense 
of the minor German states and to check 
the overshadowing influence of Austria. It 
was no idle waste of lives and treasure. 
Richelieu was not to see the fruit of his 
labors, but the treaty of Westphalia not 
only secured Alsace for France, but it 
obtained for her an influence in Germany 
hardly inferior to that of Austria, it pre- 
vented a union of smaller states under 
Austria’s leadership, which would have 
checked the French growth, it rendered pos- 
sible the acquisition of Franche-Comté and 
Artois and Roussillon.” 

Richelieu stands in the history of France 
as Bismarck will stand in that of Germany, 
aman of unswerving purpose, knowing no 
scruples in advancing his country’s inter- 
ests, and possessing in the highest degree 
the qualities of the statesman—prophetic 
vision, unfailing sagacity, and an iron will. 
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HERE was a time in the course of 
his wonderful career when the other 
sovereigns of Europe, if we may 

speak of them as sovereigns, offered the 
first Napoleon the Rhine as the eastern 
boundary of France; but his ambition was 
not thus to be satisfied, for although, at 
that moment, his fortunes had begun to 
wane, he. still held sway, directly or indi- 
rectly, over an empire greater than that of 
Charlemagne of a thousand years before. 
Eventually Napoleon was subdued, and 
France was contracted essentially to her 
boundaries of 1789. Those boundaries, 
plus the gains and minus the losses due to 
the third Napoleon, are practically the 
boundaries of to-day. 

To reach the Rhine has long and often 
been the dream and the effort of the 
French; hope is not entirely lost yet, though 
now there is probably no longer any 
thought, even on the part of the most 
ardent, of including Belgium and southern 
Holland in their aspirations. This longing 
for the Rhine is not entirely without reason. 
France occupies in the modern world much 
the same relations to the rest of Western 
Europe as did Gaul in the ancient world, 
and the limits of Gaul were virtually those 
proposed to Napoleon I. One might be 
inclined to think, too, that the Rhine is a 
much more “natural” boundary than the 
more or less arbitrary line which divides 
France from her eastern neighbors; on all 
other sides the borders of France are less 
artificial—the Alps and Pyrennes, the Med- 
iterranean, the Atlantic, and the English 
Channel. Was not, like these, the Rhine 
also designed by nature to constitute a geo- 
graphical limit? 

But what is a “natural boundary,” a 
term so often employed by historical writ- 
ers? Surely there is nothing “natural” 
about the degrees of latitude and longitude 


which separate some of our states; scarcely 
more “natural” is the line between Spain 
and Portugal, or between Holland and Bel- 
gium. That oceans and seas afford easily 
understood boundaries requires no demon- 
stration. Mountain ranges, likewise, are 
generally excellent divisional lines, partly 
because in the course of normal and orderly 
European migration and settlement the 
regions on the two sides have as a rule been 
occupied by different races and peoples, 
partly because these mountains keep the 
respective nations well apart and thus pre- 
vent .much of the friction, jealousy, and 
rivalry which might lead to war and con- 
quest, and partly because both for attack 
and for defense mountains offer about the 
same measure of advantage and of difficulty 
to those on the one side of them as to those 
on the other. 

On all her borders but one, therefore, 
France would seem to be favorably bounded. 
Would her well-nigh ideal boundaries be 
made absolutely perfect if she could stretch 
to the left bank of the Rhine? This is no 
purely academic question, because France 
still smarts under the loss of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, a loss to which she is not, and 
apparently never will be, reconciled. If 
those provinces were ever recovered as the 
result of a decisive victory over Germany, 
she might demand not simply their restora- 
tion but also, as a compensation for her 
humiliation and for the enormous war 
indemnity of 1871, the cession of all the 
rest of Germany lying west of the Rhine. 

Some of the most authoritative military 
writers, however, maintain that a river, con- 
trary to the popular notion, is not a 
“natural” boundary. They urge, in brief, 
that the interests of the dwellers on the two 
sides are so largely in common that there is 
less likelihood of commercial and political 
conténtion if the same nation controls both 
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banks. So far as the Rhine is concerned 
it may well be argued that even in case 
France attained her most extreme desires 
and wrested from her rival everything up to 
that river, this conquered territory could be 
retained only with the utmost difficulty, 
if at all, since the mass of its inhabitants 
are so thoroughly German in race and 
language and sympathy. 

Even now France is far the weakest on 
her German frontier. With Spain she is on 
good terms, and from her, moreover, she is 
well protected by the Pyrenees. The neu- 
trality of Belgium and of Switzerland has 
been guaranteed by the European powers. 
The maritime frontiers are excellent for 
defense, since troops can be landed at cer- 
tain points only, the ports; aside from the 
defenses of these ports, in these days of 
railways and telegraphs a country can keep 
informed of the movements of its enemy, 
and is able rapidly to move its troops to 
this or that port before any considerable 
force can be disembarked and made ready 
for action. On the Italian side the Alps 
intervene; and while there is still much 
bad blood between France and Italy, who 
ought on many accounts to be friendly 
instead of semi-hostile, a war of these two 
nations on each other is hardly probable, 
except as it might arise out of Italy’s part- 
nership in the Triple Alliance or out of a 
general European struggle. 

Finally, it is with Germany that France 
is inconsolably grieved; so long as the loss 
of Alsace-Lorraine rankles, just so long is 
the peace of Europe threatened. In the 
event of the outbreak of hostilities Ger- 
many’s objective point would be, as it was 
in 1870, Paris; and to Paris a German 
army has two easy roads, one by way of 
Metz and another through the southern end 
of Lorraine, while a third, and somewhat 
more difficult opening is through the terri- 
tory of Belfort— Belfort whose retention 
by France was Bismarck’s sole concession 
from kis original territorial demands in 
1871. 

The military geography of France has 
been dwelt upon at this length because it is 
generally accepted that at least one more 
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violent upheaval must take place in Europe 
before national boundaries and international 
disputes can become definitively adjusted. 

Within her own borders, too, France 
offers a favorable field to the enemy once 
successfully invading and getting a foothold 
there. One half of France is less than 650 
feet above sea level; and there are no 
mountain peaks in the interior that are 
higher than about 6,000 feet, while most are 
much lower. Such a country is easily over- 
run; as it possesses, too, a dense population 
and a fertile soil, the invading troops could 
sustain themselves with little difficulty. In 
the present state of European politics, with 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy for- 
mally bound together, with England in 
many respects largely in sympathy with 
them, though not openly joined, while on 
her own part able to look to Russia alone 
as a possible, perhaps probable, ally, France 
can scarcely hope to do more than preserve 
herself intact, without aiming to recover 
her lost possessions and wreaking vengeance 
on her dearest foe. 

The geography of France, like that of 
most other countries, has not been based 
upon the working out of scientific principles 
nor upon the development of carefully 
devised plans and projects, but has been 
the outgrowth of the course of history, 
chiefly the gains and losses of war, and 
only slightly the fruits of peace. Most 
important of all, looked at through a long 
stretch of time, has been the connection 
between France and England, a relation- 
ship whose influence has been marked for 
both countries. The conquest of England 
by the Normans brought England into 
closer contact with the Continent, vastly 
lessened her insularity, and laid the founda- 
tions of a continental and world-wide influ- 
ence which might otherwise never have 
been hers. 

At one time England controlled fully one 
half of France, but at the close of the Hun- 
dred Years’ War in 1453 she lost nearly al) 
her French possessions, though her mon- 
archs continued to style themselves kings 
of France for several centuries afterward. 
Although England lost her foothold in 
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France itself, she succeeded in the last 
century in wresting from France the most 
important of her colonial possessions, she 
was the principal antagonist of France in 
the Napoleonic wars, and on some occasions 
since then she has been less cordial in her 
relations than France thought she merited. 
Accordingly the feeling between the two 
countries, at least on one side, is not most 
warm. 

With the exception of the understanding 
which is supposed to exist with Russia, 
France is practically without powerful 
friends; how much or how little the Rus- 
sian affiliation may mean is most uncertain. 
It would seem, therefore, to be the part of 
wisdom for France to shun foreign wars and 
to concentrate her energies on her internal 
development, on building up the colonial 
empire which she has founded anew in 
Africa and Asia, and, so far as she may, on 
extending throughout the civilized world a 
powerful influence for good in art, litera- 
ture, and learning. How is it, then, with 
France in her non-political relations? 

We of the United States, who measure 
distances by thousands of miles, scarcely 
appreciate the limited areas of some of the 
European nations whose names are on our 
lips every day. England, who received 
Christianity nine hundred years before the 
discovery of America, whose present reigning 
house can trace its ancestry back through 
nearly forty generations of kings and 
princes to Alfred the Great and beyond, 
the country which for hundreds of years has 
played a larger part in the world’s history 
than any other nation of the earth—this 
England is smaller than any one of more 
than a score of our states. France is 
larger, and yet not large—one fifteenth the 
area of the United States, excluding Alaska, 
about three fourths as extensive as Texas, 
a little more than four times the size of 
New York, almost precisely equivalent to 
the four states Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. France, too, is one of the 
few countries of enormous historical im- 
portance. To-day her population seems to 
have reached its maximum; a new impetus 
to colonial expansion has, to be sure, been 
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given, but these colonies are in the main so 
situated as to be capable, for a long time, 
if not forever, of adding little to the strength 
or prestige of the mother country; so that 
one may reasonably incline to believe that 
the international political influence of 
France is likely, compared with that of 
several other leading powers, to grow less 
and less. Her importance in other direc- 
tions, however, may not, and, one may 
trust, will not, correspondingly decline. 

France is situated directly east of that 
portion of North America lying between 
Massachusetts and northern Newfoundland; 
but how different the climate! Washing- 
ton, D. C., is ten degrees of latitude south 
of Paris, but its mean winter temperature 
is two degrees colder; the average spring 
and fall temperatures, as well as the mean 
temperature for the year, are almost pre- 
cisely, the same for Paris as for San Fran- 
cisco, eleven degrees farther south, while 
in summer Paris is five degrees cooler than 
Boston. 

At one extremity washed by the cold 
North Sea, on another side by the mild 
Atlantic, and on the south by the warm 
Mediterranean, while in two directions 
hemmed in by mountains with tops of per- 
petual snow, France enjoys a variety of 
climate entirely out of proportion to her 
area; consequently she raises a great 
diversity of agricultural products, such as 
wheat, oats, corn, and potatoes, flax and 
hemp, olives, figs, and the mulberry, while 
lemons, oranges, and dates are also grown, 
but do not as a rule ripen to perfection. 
The variety of climate is aided and sup- 
plemented by the prevailing winds and 
rainfall in different sections of the country. 
In both these respects there is a marked 
difference between the ‘Atlantic seaboard 
and the Mediterranean coast; and this 
again is to be considered in connection 
with the interior conformation. A _ line 
drawn from the northern extremity of the 
Vosges’ to the western end of the Pyrenees 
divides France into two quite distinct parts 
topographically; nearly all the elevations 
of any note are to be found in the southerly 
section while the northern is scarcely any- 














where broken by mountains reaching even 
2,000 feet in height. 

In percentage of productive area—field 
and garden land, woods, meadows, and 
pastures—France with her 94 per cent 
ranks, among European countries, next to 
Holland, the highest, with 96 per cent; in 
field and garden land alone she stands 
second to Belgium only, with 49 per cent 
thus cultivated. That so large a share of 
France is brought under cultivation is due 
partly to the density of population, but 
more specifically to the laws of inheritance 
which discourage large holdings. 

The small holdings, on the other hand, 
are a distinct advantage in some of the 
principal agricultural products, as, for ex- 
ample, the grape culture, for which indi- 
vidual attention is specially necessary; for 
France, as is well known, is the largest 
wine-producing country in the world. But 
it is not so generally known that France is 
likewise one of the leading growers of 
wheat; she has ranked next to the United 
States, though in the past few years Russia 
has forged slightly ahead of her, and 
occasionally India presses close behind, not 
because France is raising less than formerly 
but because Russia and India are raising 
more. With one tenth the population and 
one seventeenth the area of Europe, France 
grows more than one fifth of the total 
European wheat crop. In yield per acre 
she is distinctly inferior to England, but 
this is because the prevalence of small 
holdings in France causes wheat to be 
grown on much land not specially adapted 
to it, while in England it is confined to soil 
particularly suitable. 

In mineral resources France is poorly 
provided for. She has little or no gold, 
silver, mercury, and platinum; only small 
deposits of nickel, tin, lead, zinc, and cop- 
per; a supply of coal inadequate to her 
needs; valuable iron mines, but these are 
so far removed from the coal fields that 
their value is thereby greatly diminished. 
In some respects this separation is ex- 
tremely unfortunate ; and yet it is to be 
borne in mind that the French have never 
shown themselves so competent in the 
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coarser manufactures as have the English, 
Germans, and Americans; hence the lack 
of coal and the separateness of the coal and 
iron supplies do not militate so strongly 
against national prosperity as they would in 
these other countries. 

The genius of the Frenchman is for finer 
manufactures, for the production of goods in 
which taste, skill, and deftness are brought 
into play. Hence we look to France for 
millinery and fashions, for gloves, laces, 
and trimmings, for gold and silver plate 
and for jewelry, for the best surgical, 
mathematical, and astronomical instruments, 
for fancy leather goods, for perfumery and 
toilet soaps, for articles de Paris, for the 
most noted wines and the finest silks of the 
world, for the porcelain of Limoges,’ for 
the famed art pottery of Sévres,* for the 
unrivaled Gobelin* tapestries. 

To bring the different parts of the coun- 
try into relations with one another, France 
is provided with a magnificent organization 
of natural and artificial internal communi- 
cations. Not only does she possess four 
admirable river systems, the Seine, Loire, 
Gironde, and Rhone, but she has supple- 
mented these by connecting them and their 
branches by means of a series of canals, 
adding in this way more than fifty per 
cent to her water navigation. It is a 
curious fact that France continued the 
vigorous construction of canals and delayed 
the serious building of railroads for many 
years after railroads had in England 
demonstrated their practicability as im- 
proved means of transportation. 

Similarly France was also behind Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century in the intro- 
duction of cotton, woolen, and iron manu- 
factures, and in the application of steam 
thereto. These facts may illustrate some- 
what the less “practical” nature of the 
French character, and help explain why 
in certain fields it finds itself unable to 
contend successfully against its English, 
American, and German competitors. Even 


in the construction of her railway lines one 
seems to detect a touch of the sentimental; 
just asin art, literature, learning, and politics 
all France is centralized and concentrated 
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at Paris, so too in the laying out of the net- 
work of railways all the main lines save one 
center there. These lines radiate off in 
various directions and are connected by a 
series of cross lines, so that these all 
together present roughly the appearance of 
a spider’s web. 

France is most admirably located for 
engaging advantageously in the world’s 
trade. On one side of her is the first com- 
mercial nation, England; on another, Ger- 
many, who is sending her wares to every 
quarter of the globe and constantly opening 
new markets; one coast affords a terminus 
for the great Atlantic highway, while the 
opposite looks out upon the trade of the 
Mediterranean, and of the East through the 
Suez Canal, the work of French genius. 
Marseilles at present, however, suffers 
somewhat by reason of better Italian con- 
nections with Northern Europe, but with 
easily provided transportation facilities this 
city, founded twenty-five hundred years 
ago and memorable throughout nearly the 
whole of the intervening period, might, 
perhaps, almost become a second Venice. 

What then, in a word, is the position of 
France to-day? In the first place, it is to 
be noted that the population is now station- 
ary, or indeed it would be diminishing were 
it not for immigration. There are more 
than one million foreign-born, chiefly Bel- 
gians and Italians, living in France, whereas 
the emigration from the country is very 
slight indeed, averaging only nine thousand 
a year during the last forty years. It is 
sometimes argued that the low birth-rate 
is due to the maintenance of a large stand- 
ing army and to the celibacy of a large— 
extremely large—body of priests and nuns. 
But these are, at best, only secondary 
causes, and, it might be added, one or both 
of these factors are to be found in countries 
of high birth-rates. The chief explanation 
is to be sought in the Frenchman’s desire 
to leave his offspring well provided for; 
and as the laws of inheritance very strictly 
limit his freedom in the disposition of his 
property he finds his only safeguard in 
small families. 

In the movement of population within 
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the country it is found that though the 
same complaint is made in France as in 
other countries, that the rural regions are 
becoming depopulated to build up the cities, 
the evil is not so marked as elsewhere. Of 
the ten cities having a population of more 
than one hundred thousand, Marseilles is 
the only one that made a substantial gain 
between 1891 and 1896; none of these ten 
cities lost, but four of them recorded an 
increase of less than four thousand each. 

That the urban population is not more 
rapidly gaining at the expense of the rural 
is most fortunate, since the future of France 
seems likely to depend so largely upon an 
agricultural basis. For at the beginning of 
the century France reckoned one fifth of 
the population of Europe, while now only 
one tenth; add to this the fact that until 
comparatively recently two of her neighbors, 
Germany and Italy, toward both of whom 
she entertains no over-kindly feelings, were 
only “geographical expressions,” made up 
of a mass of weak and unconnected states, 
while now they constitute two powerful 
nations, united to each other and with 
Austria-Hungary in a_ strong defensive 
alliance. 

Again, though enjoying a varied climate 


and a fertile soil, together with many 
advantages of location and means of 
communication, though her people are 


frugal and rich, France is burdened with 
the heaviest debt and the largest annual 
budget of any country in the world. In 
the face of the present European political 
conditions, both local and international, she 
could hardly justify herself in precipitating, 
or even in refraining from doing her utmost 
to avoid, a conflict of arms. Nor is she 
likely, for the present at least, to play a 
leading part in the diplomacy of peace. 
Her best hope, her largest success, her 
most valuable contribution to the service of 
the world will consist, on the one hand, in 
developing her natural resources and the 
material well-being of her own people, and, 
on the other hand, a still nobler devotion, 
in adding, as she is still capable of doing, 
to the arts, the graces, the humanities, the 
intellectual advancement of mankind. 
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A. 

HE story that opens with Cartier and 
closes with Montcalm is one of the 
most picturesque and dramatic in 

history. When the Norman and Breton 
fishing fleets followed Cabot to the Grand 
Banks,' and began traffic with the natives 
on the shores of St. Lawrence gulf, they 
found the key to the interior of North 
America. This determined the destiny of 
New France. The water systems of the St. 
Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and the Miss- 
issippi interlace with each other and form a 
labyrinth that drew the French fur traders 
and Jesuit missionaries onward, revealed to 
them the vastness of this imperial domain, 
and seduced them into an attempt to seize 
and hold a continent with hardly more than 
a handful of men. On the lower St. Law- 
rence and about the mouth of the Mississippi 
French settlements grew up, which tended 
to slip away along the shining river courses 
. into the wilderness. The voyageurs® seized 
the strategic points for trade and war—the 
straits between the lakes and the portages 
between the rivers; they made friends with 
the Indians, traded, danced, and married 
with them, but left no deep or permanent 
impression on the interior. 

French ideals of colonization and social 
and political organization furnished a sharp 
contrast to those of the English, who had 
settled between the Alleghany Mountains 
and the Atlantic. In the course of the 
eighteenth century these settlements gradu- 
ally spread along the coast and contested 
with the French the fisheries off the St. 
Lawrence; crossing the mountains to the 
western waters, they contended for the pos- 
session of the fur trade. The colonial sys- 
tems of France and England became in- 
volved in that new hundred years’ war which 
opened with the war between Louis XIV. 
and William of Orange and closed with the 


defeat of Napoleon. In America the struggle 
of the colonial powers resulted in the evic- 
tion of France from the New World, followed 
by the independence of the United States. 
The catastrophy of the French rule in 
America was as complete as its development 
had been extensive and picturesque. By 
the passage of the Quebec Act*® England rec- 
ognized and perpetuated the French ele- 
ment in Canada as a self-conscious people 
with survivals of French law and ideals. 
By the acquisition of Louisiana the United 
States was met with a like problem, which 
it solved by extending American institu- 
tions to the inhabitants and assimilating 
them. The lesser settlements were soon 
engulfed in the flood of the pioneers, al- 
though the voyageurs and French-Indian 
half-breeds found a place in American ex- 
ploring expeditions, and as boatmen and 
packmen for fur companies in the West. In 
parts of the Great Lake basin the old French 
life went on until the end of the first third 
of the present century. In the meantime 
Louis XIV. had driven the Protestant French, 
the Huguenots, to migrate in considerable 
numbers to America, and from this stock 
came some of the most distinguished polit- 
ical leaders in the United States. More 
recently many Canadian French have been 
immigrating, particularly to New England, 
and abundantly proving the persistence of 
the French as factors in our national life. 
Such, in outline, are the main movements 
in the history of the French element in 
America. To the unfolding of the rise and 
fall of New France Parkman has devoted 
about a dozen brilliant and fascinating vol- 
umes, while Roosevelt has briefly por- 
trayed the aspects of French settlement in 
the United States at the time when the stal- 
wart frontiersmen seized the lands beyond 
the Alleghanies. Gayarré has presented 
the history of the French in Louisiana, and 
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Baird the history of the French Huguenots. 
Winsor’s “ Cartier to Frontenac” and “ Miss- 
issippi Basin” give an excellent view of 
French exploration; while the fourth and 
fifth volumes of the “ Narrative and Critical 
History of America,” under his editorship, 
contain an extensive citation of the author- 
ities. The original material for the study 
of the work of the fur traders and official 
explorers is chiefly in Margry’s great col- 
lection of “‘ Mémoirs et documents” and the 
“Jesuit Relations” are becoming accessible 
to English readers in the reprint and trans- 
lation now publishing under the editorship 
of Mr. R. G. Thwaites. Writers of histor- 
ical fiction, like Gilbert Parker, Conan 
Doyle, and Mrs. Catherwood, have dealt 
with the French period in a way to attract 
as well as to inform the reader. 

In so vast a field no more can be at- 
tempted in this article than to suggest the 
principal features of the movement down to 
the fall of New France, and to touch upon 
its relations to the main current of French 
history. 

In the lull between the wars of Francis I. 
and Charles V. two French corsairs had 
laid the basis of the claims of France 
to America. Verrazano‘ had skirted a great 
extent of its coast and Cartier (1535) had 
ascended the St. Lawrence to the rapids 
above Montreal. That France did not con- 
tinue these explorations and buiid up per- 

‘manent settlements in the sixteenth century 
was largely due to the civil wars that dis- 
tracted her energies in the period when 
English seamen like Drake and Gilbert 
were contesting the monopoly of Spain in 
the New World and the Dutch were waging 
their war of liberation. It was in these 
troubled times that the admiral Coligny® 
made his futile attempt to plant Huguenot 
settlements at Port Royal in South Carolina 
and on the St. John’s River. The butchery 
of the last colony by Menendez,* the Span- 
iard, in 1565 ended this attempt at Protestant 
colonization under French authority. The 
Huguenot wars were closed by the conver- 
sion of Henry of Navarre to the Catholic 
faith, and France found itself united under 
this energetic monarch and ready for 
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colonial enterprises at the very time when 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, in 1588, 
by the English seamen opened the ocean to 
the colonizing fleets of England, Holland, 
and France. The result appears in the 
planting of Jamestown, New Amsterdam, 
and Quebec. 

Champlain’s services, beginning in 1603 
and ending with his death on Christmas 
day, 1635, mark the first period of success- 
ful French settlement. He acted in the serv- 
ice of monopolists of the fur trade, but was 
himself the life of the colony. Among the 
fruits of his labors were the foundation of 
Quebec at the bold headland which com- 
mands the lower St. Lawrence, and Montreal 
where the Lachine’ rapids interrupt naviga- 
tion, a strategic point for war and trade by 
its relations to the Ottawa and Lake Cham- 
plain. The latter lake he explored and 
named at about the same time that Hudson, 
in the service of the Dutch, was ascending 
the river that bears his name. By setting 
the French in opposition to the Iroquois, 
who dominated the region of New York, 
Champlain paved the way for a long and 
bitter struggle. The water system of the 
Hudson, the Mohawk, and Lake Cham- 
plain taps the system of the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence, and thus opensa route - 
to the interior. Natural hostility would 
seem to have been decreed between the 
peoples who held these rival waterways; 
and so, in fact, we find that the Hurons 
were the deadly foes of the Iroquois, though 
of the same stock, and that the Dutch and 
their successors, the English, grappled with 
the French, as afterward English and Ameri- 
cans struggled over these avenues to the 
North and West. 

Another important event in the period of 
Champlain’s activity was the advent of 
the Jesuit priests. Champlain’s first mis- 
sionaries were the gray-robed Recollects, 
but in 1625 the black robes sent their pio- 
neers, headed by Lallemant and Brébeuf.* 
The history of the Jesuits is checkered and 
world-wide, but one of its noblest chapters 
deals with the heroic devotion of its mis- 
sionaries in the woods of America. They 
were appalled at no perils, they shrank from 














no toils. Men educated in the learning of 
their time traversed the gloomy forest, and 
set up the cross on the farthest shores of 
the Great Lakes. They lived in the smoky 
huts and dined on the disgusting food of 
the savages; torture and burning only called 
out renewed devotion. Their records of the 
mission have given us a large part of our 
knowledge of the early history of New 
France, and the black-robed priest threading 
the forest paths has become to many the 
picture of French exploration. Neverthe- 
less it was not by the Jesuit that the explora- 
tion of the Northwest was effected. The 
fur trader, the wild, daring wood ranger, or 
coureur de bois,® was the pioneer of New 
France; in his footsteps followed the priest, 
and the trading post and the mission house, 
lonely in the interminable forest, are the 
twin types of French occupation of the West. 

On taking up the administration of France 
Cardinal Richelieu organized the company 
of the Hundred Associates to colonize and 
monopolize the fur trade of New France. 
At the same time England attempted to re- 
lieve the besieged Huguenots of La Ro- 
chelle, and a fleet was sent to seize Quebec, 
for the advantage of the English claim to 
Nova Scotia. In 1629 Quebec capitulated, 
only to be restored three years later. 

The close of the career of Champlain was 
marked, also, by the visit of his agent Nico- 
let to the Sault Ste. Marie” and to the Win- 
nebagoes about Green Bay, on Lake Michi- 
gan, in the interest of the inter-tribal trade, 
and in the hope of finding the passage to 
the Pacific. On his return he reported that 
if he had proceeded three days farther he 
would have reached the great waters. What 
he would have reached is the Wisconsin, a 
tributary of the Mississippi, but the elusive 
phantom of a water route to Asia continued 
to influence French explorers. 

By the close of Champlain’s activity, 
therefore, the forces at work in New France 
might all be seen in embryo: the fur trade 
was attracting men into the forest, and was 
made a monopoly; the search for the route 
to Asia was another impulse to exploration, 
while the Jesuits had engaged in their he- 
roic, if ineffective, efforts to Christianize the 
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savages, and the hostility of the Iroquois and 
the struggle with the English had been 
begun. 

In 1641 the Jesuits Raymbault and 
Jogues," hoping to reach China, followed 
the path of Nicolet to the Sault Ste. Marie, 
where Raymbault died—‘‘God diverted his 
path to heaven,” reported the superior. 
Jogues, vainly endeavoring to placate the 
Iroquois, was brained with a hatchet. That 
fierce people, having procured firearms 
from the Dutch, swept the Hurons from 
their homes in 1649. Part of the fugitives 
from the wrath of the Iroquois reached the 
upper lakes and the Mississippi. Their 
flight may have induced the voyages of 
the unlicensed adventurers Radisson and 
Groseilliers,” who, in pursuit of the fur 
trade, followed the southern shore of Lake 
Superior to its head in Minnesota, pene- 
trated to Hudson Bay, and returned in 
1660. Radisson claims in a_ previous 
voyage to have followed the route of the 
Hurons and to have entered the Mississippi. 
Their goods being confiscated by the 
French, the two traders turned to England, 
where they induced the formation of the 
Hudson Bay Company. 

The career of these men forms a neg- 
lected chapter in the history of New France. 
Aside from their explorations their voyages 
are important, as leading the way for the 
missions of Menard, Marquette, and Al- 
louez® along Lake Superior, and as being 
representative of the large class of coureurs 
de bois who now began to flee from the re- 
straints of civilization to the wilds of the 
Northwest. Mackinaw was their rendez- 
vous, and they took their furs to Albany or 
to Montreal as their wishes led them, re- 
gardless of the authorities. From all sides, 
from Indian, trader, and missionary, came 
rumors of the “great waters” of the inte- 
rior, The time was ripe for a more sys- 
tematic organization of the advance of New 
France, and at this time a number of great 
men enter the history of New France. 

Louis XIV., having taken personal con- 
trol of his government, appointed the able 
and energetic Colbert as his minister. The 
organization of the colonial commerce of 
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France under the Company of the West 
was the work of this famous mercantilist. 
In this period, moreover, two great adminis- 
trators appear in New France, Talon, the 
far-reaching intendant, and Frontenac, the 
masterful governor. The daring and inde- 
fatigable La Salle, with his vast designs of 
trade and exploration, is a third heroic fig- 
ure in this new era. In 1671, at Sault Ste. 
Marie, St. Lusson took possession of the 
West in the name of Louis XIV. La Salle 
probably explored the Ohio in 1670. Three 
years later the trader Joliet and Marquette 
the missionary entered the Mississippi by 
way of the Fox and Wisconsin and de- 
scended it.to the mouth of the Arkansas. 
Rightly concluding that the river flowed 
into the Gulf of Mexico and that the hope 
of finding in it a route to the Pacific was 
not warranted, they returned with their 
report. With the favor of the governor La 
Salle established Fort Frontenac on the 
northeastern shore of Lake Ontario, thus 
intercepting the fur trade on its way to 
Montreal, a policy which had before been 
left to the illegal traders, the coureurs de 
bois. Jesuits and merchants complained as 
the center of trade receded into the interior. 
To the former it meant corruption of their 
converts; to the latter it meant a loss of 
profit. 

It was not long before La Salle con- 
ceived the bold design of pushing the depot 
of trade into the heart of the wilderness. 
He proposed to gather the Indians into a 
great colony in the Illinois country, where 
the furs of the Northwest should be col- 
lected and shipped down the Mississippi to 
a post at its mouth. Thus the two portals 
to the interior—the Gulf of Mexico and the 
St. Lawrence gulf—would both be in 
French possession, with the interior as its 
trading territory, and the English behind the 
mountains would be cut off from the West. 
Meeting appalling misfortunes with superb 
courage and indefatigable endeavor, La 
Salle in 1682 succeeded in descending the 
river to its mouth. But in 1687 he was 
assassinated by his followers, after having 
failed to plant a colony at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. La Salle’s extensive plans had 
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failed, but the idea of holding the great 
valley did not die out. 

A new era of this colonial history was 
reached when the English revolution of 
1688 brought to the throne the antagonist 
of Louis XIV., William of Orange, for 
the English monarchy now ceases to be a 
paid dependent of France, and engages in 
the century of conflict for the colonial 
empire of the world. We shall soon con- 
sider the steps of this great struggle in New 
France; but first let us complete our survey 
of the spread of French exploration and 
settlement. 

Fearful of the entrance of the English 
traders, who now began to turn their atten- 
tion to the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
as well as to Hudson Bay, the French 
began to establish stockaded trading posts 
at the key points of the interior. Thus 
while Livingston of New York was urging 
the governor of that colony to fortify 
Detroit, in order to secure the trade of the 
Great Lakes, Cadillac’ in 1701 erected a 
French post there. In 1699 D’ Iberville 
founded Biloxi to control the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and by this expedition he 
barely anticipated the occupation by the 
English, whom he turned back as they 
were about to plant a colony. Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia (1700) were planted on the 
banks of the Mississippi between the Kaskas- 
kia and Illinois Rivers; at Green Bay was 
a post controlling the Fox-Wisconsin route ; 
Mackinaw was occupied to guard the pas- 
sage between lakes Huron and Michigan; 
and before long the route by way of the 
Maumee and the Wabash was secured by 
Fort Vincennes and a fort at the portage, 
while the St. Joseph was held by another 
post. Crown Point (1731) guarded Lake 
Champlain. Lesser posts were scattered 
throughout the lines of connection between 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi. Like 
most of the other forts, these were 
palisaded trading posts, where the com- 
mandant supported himself and his little 
garrison by the profits of the fur trade. 
They were not so much for the protection 
of French soil as for the management and 
protection of the Indian trade. 
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HE social type to which the literature 

of former times appealed was the 

“respectable man,” as defined by 
La Bruytre and La Rochefoucauld. Hold- 
ing a middle place between the artisan and 
the man of wealth, this personage always 
acted simply, naturally, without guile and 
without affectation. He boasted of nothing, 
but he excelled in all his enterprises. The 
faculties most approved by him were good 
faculties 
hardly suitable for free flights of genius, but 
well adapted to the development of talent. 
With all his defects, he was an excellent 
reader. His judgment was known to be 
enlightened and trustworthy. There was 
some merit in receiving his approbation. 

But this “respectable man”’ disappeared 
with the society that produced him. He 
was replaced by a new type that we may be 
allowed to call the “cultivated man”: a 
personage of freer mind, to whom education 
supplied the principles that in the other 
man were natural; a personage of more 
intellect than character, and this intellect 
broader and more supple. He too was a 
good reader. Sut, like the “respectable 
man,” he existed only in small numbers. 
And as the writers wrote only for him they 
wrote for an é/#fe clientage. Thus French 
literature, after being for a century and a 
half a court literature, remained for another 
century an aristocratic literature, at least in 
the intellectual sense of the word. 

In the course of this century it has grad- 
ually changed its character. A succession 
of democratic appliances have turned it 
into another channel. These have been 
cheap books and _ illustrated periodicals, 
penny journals, reading rooms and popular 
libraries, and the different societies founded 
for the diffusion of culture among the 
masses. The literary public has been 
enormously enlarged; it has become that 
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vast crowd which the more indulgent call 
the “great public” and the more morose 
the “vulgar public.” It is with this multi- 
tude that the writer of to-day has to reckon. 
Like the patron of other times, whether a 
great lord or a celebrated financier, this 
new master with a thousand heads makes 
exacting demands that have to be dealt 


with gently. The public wants to be 
pleased, interested, amused with coarse 
adventures and complicated stories; the 


writer, on the contrary, dreams of develop- 
ing his own talent. He revolts at the 
coarseness of the demands made upon him. 

And here the question of money plays 
an essential part. It hardly existed in the 
literature of other times. M. Zola in a 
famous article once described to us in 
pitiable outlines the situation of a writer 
under the old régime. He pictured him in 
the pay of a patron, treated sometimes as a 
valet, always dissatisfied with his lot and 
always complaining. Over against this 
picture he set a very different one. He 
showed us a young writer, succeeding early 
in making an honest living by 
journals and reviews; then, 
favored him a little, achieving 
and brilliant career, 


writing for 
if fortune 
a lucrative 
just as a painter, a 


pianist, a hardware dealer, or a lawyer 
does. His relations with his publishers, 
once arbitrary, are now regulated by 


traditions that make of his work a capital 
yielding an almost regular income. Laws 
protect his rights even in the most distant 
countries. He is a business man like the 
He has no home of his own, it is 


true, but that will come. 


rest. 
From the fact 
that he easily earns a great deal of money 
he sees his social position transformed. 
He has come to cut a figure in society; he 
is sought for, and is anxious to be sought 
for. He could not live in an attic any 
more, even if he had the taste for it. Ata 
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certain moment of his career luxurious 
furniture, costly curios, and a good cook 
become for him absolute necessities. 

Is it worth while to point out the dangers 
of such demands? Who has related the 
story of the unhappy man whose brain was 
of gold, and who cut off a little piece of it 
At this rate the ingot is soon 
used up. The bigger the pieces the 
sooner they cease. And sometimes the 
man keeps on cutting when there is nothing 
more there, until the buyers perceive that 
what they are getting is not the precious 
metal. It is true that in many cases they 


every day? 


do not perceive this; the name, the tag, is 


enough for them; they look no further. 
When we see with what ardor literary 
men mingle in social life, we might ask 
whether there is any place there for a 
literary life. In asking this question I 
recall an amusing article that M. de Amicis' 
wrote from Paris, about twelve years ago. 
In some pictures warmly colored by his 
imagination he showed us _ conspicuous 
literary men meeting every evening in 


sumptuous cafés, breaking off their witty 


conversations to run and correct their 
proofs, always animated and dispensing 
with sprightliness the treasures of their 
genius to all who came. Does this picture 
closely resemble the reality? Have we 
anything to-day that recalls the evenings at 
Auteuil’ in the time of Boileau? Many of 
us still remember with pleasure the monthly 
dinners established by literary men from 
time to time in their dream of fellowship; 
but alas! they continued only a year or 
two, always ending in fatal neglect. There 
was no common bond to hold the members 


together. When they were together they 
had nothing important to say to one 
another. 


This, we believe, is the most striking and 
the most inevitable characteristic of present 
thinking. There is no common aim, no 
accepted formula, no tradition in favor of 
which one might be disposed to give up a 
part of his personality. There are coteries, 
it is true; there are no longer any schools. 
Interests combine sometimes, ideas never. 
Our literature lived almost two centuries on 
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classical doctrines, which had abundant 
leisure to take form, to bloom, and to decay. 

Romanticism, which came after, endured 
only fifty years. Then naturalism seemed 
for a moment to take possession of the 
heritage; but it hardly endured ten years, 
and these were for it only years of battle. 
At present we defy anybody to find a word 
that might sum up the tendencies of our 
writers and serve them as a banner to rally 
the weak and the hesitating. 

The public applauds with equal hearti- 
ness the naturalists, the Parnassians,* and 
the psychologists, without taking sides either 
with the one or the other. Behind these 
three phalanxes which fill up the foreground 
are moving a few vague “ symbolists,” sub- 
divided into several groups of infinitesimally 
different shades, who anathematize one an- 
other with ferocity. It is no longer abstract 
terms, it is the titles of reviews or the 
names of men which serve to distinguish 
these different groups. We may fancy the 
chapter which will be devoted to our epoch 
in future manuals of literary history. It 
will be a catalogue of incongruous names, 
and philosophical minds will ask themselves 
in vain, ‘‘ What caprice of history united in 
the same space of time beings who were sepa- 
rated by such irreconcilable differences ?” 

I do not claim that this trait is a draw- 
back on our epoch; I only say it is one of 
the characteristics. It is all the more strik- 
ing because it is in flagrant contradiction 
with other tendencies which are triumphing 
in other departments of public life. In 
fact, individualism is not in favor, although 
we may foresee that its cause is not lost 
forever. 

At present the social theories which ap- 
pear most in vogue are all connected more 
or less directly with collectivism. The re- 
forms proposed by the physicians of the so- 
cial body are alike in recognizing implicitly 
the necessity of sacrificing the individual to 
the whole. The only point of difference is 
as to the manner of the sacrifice. The state 
helps along the socialistic idea by maintain- 
ing the principle of military service obliga- 
tory for all. It has often been said that the 
national army is a school of equality; it is 
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still more a school of communism, since its 
discipline implies the complete abdication 
of the rights of the individual. The whole 
social movement, whether it be a progress 
or a decadence, in every case takes its bear- 
ings from this point. Literature alone 
moves in an opposite direction, in remaining 
obstinately individualistic. 

I would praise it for this, as I am one of 
those who long for a return of individualism. 
But I see in it a grave inconvenience, name- 
ly, everything that happens emphasizes the 
divorce between the writer and the masses. 
Now I believe the “ivory tower” is the 
most deplorable abode a genius can take 
refuge in; he can do nothing there but dry 
up. The writer, in fact, does not live by 
his inner life alone, however indispensable 
this may be to him, nor by the disinterested 
observance of nature; he lives above all by 
the direct and constant intercourse of his 
soul with other souls. His real greatness 
is to be a voice to souls that are dumb, 
whose aspirations, sentiments, and eternal 
desires he expresses. So we cannot re- 
joice to see him isolate himself from the 
general movement. 

Three years ago on the occasion of the 
new elections to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, this question went the rounds of the 
“May literary men play a role in 
Being questioned, almost all 


press: 
politics ?” 
pronounced in favor of the negative, some 
of them with horror or disgust. Of course, 
I admit that nothing could oblige them to 
cast themselves into the arena where the 
rabble of professional politicians would not 
fail to give them the obstructive reception 
that they gave M. de Vogiié.* But I could 
wish that their retreat were not on account 
of aloofness or indifference, and that their 
minds might remain open to the problems 
whose human interest ranks above even 
that of rhetoric. Chateaubriand and Lam- 
artine did not disdain these; and I cannot 
help recalling the well-merited sensation en- 
joyed by the recent articles of M. Brunet- 
igre, who, however, did not belong any more 
to what men of the profession call pure 
literature. 

The writer of to-day addresses himself 
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then to the masses. But amid the abun- 
dance of books offered by publishers the 
masses are of themselves incapable of mak- 
ing a choice. In reality the masses do not 
judge ; their judgment is guided by experts. 
Who are these judges, and what are they 
good for? 

First, of course, they are the critics 
charged with instructing from day to day 
the readers of the dailies or monthlies con- 
cerning the new books. ‘Their influence is 
less than one might think, being counter- 
balanced by that of advertising and of the 
reporters. The latter have developed greatly 
in these latter years; so that instead of 
judging a new book one asks the author 
himself what he thinks of it, or descriptions 
of his face, his house, and his furniture 
are given; for the great public takes 
more pleasure in these picturesque details 
than inan abstract discussion. Few indeed 
have been the writers who have escaped be- 
ing thus turned inside out. Taine, it is 
true, obstinately closed his doors to the 
reporters; but he is perhaps the only one. 

sut the influence of criticism, though not 
powerful, must not be denied. It still ex- 
ists, beyond all doubt; but there is need of 
distinctions. Literary criticism does not 
work inthe same way as dramatic criticism. 
The former exists only in the reviews and 
in a small number of journals; besides this, 
the great abundance of new publications 
limits it greatly; it deigns to utter itself 
only on the important books and leaves the 
others to their fate. Dramatic criticism, on 
the contrary, is regular, organized, and pow- 
erful; it disdains no mediocre vaudeville,° 
no vulgar drama; no printed work escapes 
from its jurisdiction. The fact is, dramatic 
criticism exercises over the theatrical world 
a sort of dictatorship. 

Authors, directors, and actors know this 
very well. After every first performance 
the critic’s article is awaited with great 
anxiety, especially if he is known to be 
capable of maliciousness. For his malicious- 
ness, in most cases, is his chief strength. 
The people do not thank him for his kind- 
liness; they like better his insinuations. A 
few among the best, such as M. Jules Le- 
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maitre, by force of their talent escape from 
this necessity of being malicious. But when 
talent is lacking it is really necessary to 
make up for it with something else. 

We know that in the eighteenth century 
literary reputations were made partly in the 
cafés. This was still the case during the 
romantic period. To-day the café is no 
longer anything but a simple business ren- 
dezvous. You go there for a moment, you 
shake hands with a few random acquaint- 
ances, and run through the evening paper; 
you never chat there any more in the 
amiable and witty sense of the word, which 


supposes a complete freedom of mind. 


Only a few clubs of very young men resort 
now to this way of meeting. 

Another factor whose importance has de- 
creased is the salons. They still exist, no 
doubt, but with few exceptions they have no 
intellectual quality. Ina large number of 
houses receptions are not given any more 
without excessive ostentation, and the fine 
treat of easy chitchat is no longer offered. 
The guests are too numerous; they are 
packed together in the parlors, and for 
amusement they are invited to listen to 
actors, virtuosos, and singers whom they 
have the opportunity to applaud every 
evening, if they so desire, in the different 
theaters. ‘The art of chatting—that art so 
thoroughly French and so elegantly pretty— 
is tending to disappear. A few bright 
women, however, are striving to keep it up, 
and carefully gather at their homes, in lim- 
ited numbers, some distinguished men to 
whom this hospitality furnishes the rare op- 
portunity for conversations that may be- 
come interesting. It must be said, also, 
that in proportion as the men read less the 
women read more, so that they contribute 
more and more to the success of writers. 
The latter lose nothing by this. “Do you 
want to learn exactly what is fitting?” said 
Goethe. “ Ask it only of noble women.” 
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In different degrees the salons, the cafés, 
and the dram shops, from being centers 
where the same persons meet, are favorable 
to the formation of coferies. ‘These are ag- 
gregations of a very peculiar character. 
Community or kinship of ideas is not the 
bond of their union, so that often writers 
very different from one another, who would 
seem destined rather to combat than to help 
one another, are found “in the same boat.” 
Chance has thrown them together thus, and 
they have adjusted themselves to it. They 
soften their individual angles the best they 
can. With more good will than conviction, 
they lend one another support. Their alli- 
ance is a material fact that their intelligence 
tolerates. They are soldiers of different 
nationalities who have enlisted under the 
same flag; they do not speak the same 
language, and race hatreds live in their 
hearts; yet they must march and fight 
together. 

These coteries are one of the plagues of 
our time. They make loyal criticism of 
new works almost impossible; when they 
are strong enough to succeed in it they im- 
pose a sort of tyranny on the elements they 
govern; as soon as they are strong they 
abuse their strength. The only counter- 
poise to balance their threatening authority 
is the one they employ reciprocally against 
one another. Their existence does not at 
all contradict the theory of individualism 
that we have explained above. They are 
pieces made up of pieces, and the thread 
which sews them together too often is visi- 
ble. Their power is sometimes very great. 
Five or six young men, resolved to put aside 
everything that really separates them, in 
order to proclaim their genius aloud to 
everybody and against everybody, soon suc- 
ceed in impressing those about them. But 
their end once gained, disintegration begins. 
In the last fifteen years how many of these 
coteries we have seen blaze forth and vanish! 


(End of Required Reading for October.) 
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TRANSLATED FOR “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN” 
IV. 

ITALINA PERRIN was the daugh- 
ter of arich miller of Récourt, and 
the wedding was to take place at 

the mill, whose freestone walls and newly 
tiled roofs attracted the eye when you 
approached the village coming from Eriseul. 
The first thing which struck me when 
Brocard’s family carriage stopped early in 
the morning before the terrace of Chévre- 
Chéne was the splendid bouquet of white 
lilacs and roses that Flavia held in her 
hand. 

“‘Tsn’t that fine?” said the young girl to 
me while I was seating myself by her side 
on the back seat. ‘How good it smells! 
It is my valentine who has sent it to me 
by the Sonilly mail, with a box containing a 
dozen pairs of assorted gloves.” 

“M. Paul Saint-Vanne has done the 
right thing!’’ Numa Brocard cried, turning 
around with a flattered air. 

Placed upon the front seat with his 
coachman, he had drawn a blue blouse 
over his company coat and was driving his 
horse himself, a spirited animal of which he 
was very proud. He was accompanying 
his daughter alone, Madame Brocard, née 
Des Encherins, having declared that she 
detested country weddings and would stay 
at home. 

I was looking at the bouquet of roses and 
lilacs with a touch of vexation. I was 
chagrined that another had shown this 
attention to Flavia. I knew very well that 
at weddings in our country custom required 
the “valentine” to send a present to his 
“valentina.” But in my opinion the gloves 
were enough and the bouquet was too much. 
I immediately disliked that bumptious 
groomsman without knowing him. 

“What is this M. Saint-Vanne?” I asked 
disdainfully. 

“What! you don’t know?” cried out 
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Numa Brocard. “He is the son of one of 
the bigwigs of Sonilly. Paul Saint-Vanne 
is a lawyer’s clerk at Verdun. He will cer- 
tainly have an office there. He will make 
his way in the world, that fellow! ” 

Flavia said nothing, satisfying herself 
with smelling her bouquet. I likewise main- 
tained a gloomy silence, and in that con- 
dition we came in sight of the mill. They 
had scarcely got a glimpse of us when we 
were greeted with a fusillade which came 
near turning us over into the ditch, for 
Numa’s mettlesome steed was frightened 
and reared in the shafts. Fortunately two 
farm-hands seized him by the bridle. He 
quieted down and we got out. Flavia im- 
mediately went to the room where the bride 
was dressing, and Numa Brocard, having 
taken off his blouse, pushed me into the 
room where the invited male guests were 
drinking hot sweetened wine until the time 
for them to go to the town hall. 

I staid unknown and neglected among 
these countrymen in their Sunday clothes, 
who were drinking one another’s health and 
making a great noise in their jollifications. 
All at once from the corner where I was so 
greatly bored I saw a blond young man, with 
curling mustache and beard, circling about 
the table, holding in his hand a plateful of 
blue and white favors which he was giving 
to those around him. ‘These were the liv- 
eries with the bride’s colors with which the 
wedding party were to adorn their button- 
holes. The blond young man with a white 
cravat had on a dress coat, with a vest cut 
heart-shaped in the latest fashion. He had 
a pink complexion, a nose rounded at the 
end, rather protruding gray eyes, and an air 
of being well satisfied with himself. While 
offering his favors he would joke, laughing 
dryly and disdainfully. His round was 
nearly finished when he spied me in my 
corner. 
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** Hello!” said he carelessly, “I was about 
to overlook that little man. Do you want 
the colors, my boy?” 

I was so vexed at hearing myself called 
“little man” that indignation smothered my 
voice. 

“James,” cried Numa Brocard to me, 
rising with a glass in his hand, “ answer 
M. Paul Saint-Vanne, please!” Then turn- 
ing toward the blond young man he added, 
“Excuse him, M. Paul, he is a little out of 
his element. He is M. du Condray, the 
judge’s son.” 

Learning that I belonged to the magis- 
tracy through my father the notary’s clerk 
changed his tone. His impertinent conceit 
was transformed into an almost obsequious 
politeness. 

“Ah!” he said, “I have the honor of a 
slight acquaintance with your father. How 
is he? Come, come, don’t be afraid,” he 
went on, fixing the colors in my buttonhole 
himself, ‘We are here to amuse ourselves. 
You are the youngest in the crowd and shall 
be the first to kiss the bride.” 

Thereupon he whirled about on his heels 
and left me much astonished. So this fel- 
low, curled, dressed to kill, sugary as a 
cream chocolate, was M. Paul Saint-Vanne, 
Flavia’s valentine. I had detested him even 
before seeing him. Now I detested him 
with all my heart. 

While I was thus conjuring’ up the green 
devils there came a great stir at the door. 
The bride had just come down, a little bru- 
nette with coal-black eyes. In her silk and 
tulie garments she looked like a fly in a pan 
of milk. Behind her the bridesmaids were 
carrying the train of her dress and the bou- 
quet of orange blossoms. Ladies in hats 
and peasant women in bonnets were press- 
ing inamongthe men. People were kissing 
one another, congratulating one another, 
while the violinists in the yard were tuning 
their instruments. 

Before the open door you could see Paul 
Saint-Vanne bustling about, list in hand. 
He had been assigned the duty of regula- 
ting the order of the procession and he was 
calling out the names of the guests who 
were to go first: 
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““M. Perrin with the bride! 
with his mother! 
Numa _ Brocard! 
their valentines !”’ 

His voice rang out ceremoniously, his 
gestures became dictatorial. He already 
seemed a notary exercising his functions. 

When all was in order the violins played 
a kind of march and the procession moved 
solemnly down the street between two rows 
of lookers-on. I was at the end with the 
unimportant guests and I couldn’t see Fla- 
via, much to my wrath. I didn’t see her 
until we reached the town hall, where she 
was leaning on M. Paul Saint-Vanne’s arm, 
He was bending over her with a marked 
gallantry which quite unstrung me. But it 
was much worse at the church. They took 
up the collection together, and you ought to 
have seen the valentine’s poses, his imperti- 
nent smiles, his sappy ways. He was car- 
rying Flavia’s bouquet, was pressing his val- 
entina’s hand to make her turn to the right 
or the left. When they came near me I 
found out that I had left my pocketbook at 
home. A blush of shame flushed my fore- 
head, and the idea of seeming a miserly fel- 
low in Flavia’s eyes proved the last straw in 
changing that festival day into a day of 
vexation for me. 

After mass we returned, headed by the 
musicians, to sit down in a vast granary of 
the mill, which had been turned into a ban- 
quet hall. White cloths, adorned with pine 
branches and tufts of honeysuckle, covered 
the walls. Long tables had been set, 
rounded out into horseshoe shape, with the 
bride and groom in the middle, opposite 
large table ornaments over which butterflies 
and cupids balanced themselves on brass 
wires. 

Wedding breakfasts are always intermina- 
ble, especially in the country. The guests 
had good appetites and did not deny them- 
selves at all. I alone ate very little and wore 
a sorrowful countenance. I employed my 
leisure moments in watching Flavia and her 
valentine, seated not far from the bride and 
groom, and I became more and more morose 
in noticing the antics of that wretched 
groomsman around his valentina. Flavia 
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looked very pretty in her holiday clothes. 
Her dress revealed the outlines of her fig- 
ure. She wore on her shoulders a white lace 
fichu with Marie Antoinette knots. Her 
heavy hair, plaited low on her forehead, set 
off well her blue eyes, her oval face, and 
the dimples in her cheeks. I ought to have 
rejoiced at my friend’s beauty, but my ad- 
miration was spoiled by a dull anguish. I 
saw her so absorbed in the marked atten- 
tions of Paul Saint-Vanne! He was offer- 
ing her the best bits, was holding up the 
folds of her dress so that she should not 
spot it, was playing with the flowers of her 
bouquet, and at times he would murmur 
some insipid thing or ‘other in her ear, at 
which Flavia was kind enough to smile. 
Only once in a great while did her glance 
seek me out at the end of the long table, 
and give me a slight token of sympathy. 

I cursed Vitalina Perrin’s wedding, and I 
hated that lawyer’s clerk who was cheating 
me out of Flavia’s good graces. I didn’t 
wrong my friend so far as to be jealous. 
It didn’t enter my head that she could be 
taken with the presumptuous airs of that 
fellow, who was dressed like a fashion plate, 
and whose honeyed lips and sly, cold glances 
made me distrust him. But I felt myself 
isolated, neglected, forgotten in the midst 
of that festival. I was prey to an inexpress- 
ible uneasiness, and I could have almost 
cried. 

After the breakfast we went down with a 
great noise into a hall on the ground floor 
which had been fixed up for the dance. 
There my sorrows were further increased 
by the sight of the liberties which that fop 
of a Saint-Vanne took with his valentina. 
At country weddings the youths think they 
are authorized to be free with the girls in a 
way that would not be tolerated in a city. 
For instance, when the dancers would come 
to sit down against the whitewashed walls 
after each dance it sometimes happened 
that there wasn’t room enough. Then the 
young men would unceremoniously place 
the girls on their knees, and the latter 
would take to the idea in the most natural 
way in the world. Besides this the violin 
players at the end of quadrilles would set 
E-Oct, 
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their bows against the treble string and 
draw from their instruments a sharp and 
buzzing tone which sounded like a kiss. 
This was a signal which all were bound to 
obey, and for a good long minute each 
dancer kissed his partner. Judge of my 
amazement, of my suppressed rage, when I 
perceived Flavia sitting on Saint-Vanne’s 
knees, and when I came upon her a little 
later allowing herself to be kissed on the 
cheeks by her groomsman, while the grating 
notes of the violin seemed to rail at my grief. 

As there were many men I was hardly 
noticed, and besides I didn’t know how to 
dance. I wandered about like a tormented 
spirit, run down by the couples that were 
waltzing, pressed against the wall by the 
more general quadrilles, but not losing sight 
of Flavia, and bitterly observing that Saint- 
Vanne danced with her very often. He was 
a good waltzer and Flavia seemed to like to 
turn round and round encircled by his arm. 
Seizing her with a firm grasp he would 
throw himself into the giddy whirl, head 
high, with haughty look, and a white nar- 
cissus stuck in his buttonhole. Flavia, her 
head bent over her partner’s shoulder, her 
eyes modestly veiled by her brown lashes, 
half leaned with smiling lips against his 
supporting arm. In the rapid and rhyth- 
mical movement of the waltz her skirt would 
at times show her feet in their little black 
slippers gliding in cadence over the floor. 

Now and then after a dance, all out of 
breath but with brilliant eyes, she would ap- 
proach me, give me a light tap on the cheek, 
and ask, “Are you happy, James?” then 
would go off again on the arm of a new 
dancer, while I remained with my mouth 
open and a heavy heart. 

About nine o’clock my torture ended. 
As Flavia was to pass the next day with the 
bride, in her capacity as maid of honor, the 
Brocards’ domestic took me back in the 
carriage and I returned to Chévre-Chéne 
sorrowful and sad. 

Thursday was a lamentably long day for 
me. A cruel feeling of loneliness weighed 
upon my breast, while I wandered idly and 
languidly through the woods which over- 
looked the Récourt road. It seemed to me 
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as though my delight in life had wholly 
gone. With tears in my eyes I would look 
at the dusty road which wound toward 
the village where Flavia had staid, and I 
thought, “At this very hour she is out 
walking, leaning on Saint-Vanne’s arm, 
while I am longing for her here alone. 
She won’t come back before night and next 
Saturday is the time we must return to 
Villotte. I have only two holidays left, 
and out of these two days that wretched 
wedding is stealing a whole one from me!” 
The wind blew up on the road white spirals 
of dust and carried them along toward Ré- 
court. In my boyish sorrowI envied the 


lot of those dusty whirlwinds which were 


going away toward Vitalina Perrin’s mill. 
I was tempted to follow them and stop with 
them before the door where the wedding 
party was no doubt dancing. But I was 
restrained by a sense of shame and also by 
the remembrance of my disappointments of 
the previous evening. Why renew these by 
taking up again over there the contempla- 
tive réle I had played on Wednesday? It 
was better to gnaw at my bit with resigna- 
tion, and wait for Flavia’s return. 

Friday at nine o’clock I was already at 
the factory, knocking at my friend’s door. 
I found her somewhat tired still with her 
two days of merrymaking, but smiling, her 
eyes brilliant. She was crocheting near the 
window. 

“Here you are at last!” I cried, seizing 
her hands and embracing her. “I have 
found you again, Flavia!” 

“Come! what a fuss!” she cried, laugh- 
ing. ‘One would think that it had been a 
year since you saw me,” 

‘Indeed yesterday did seem a year to me, 


Flavia. ‘ How lonesome I was! How time 
dragged! You did not notice it, you bad 
girl!” 


“Indeed I didn’t. The day after the 
wedding was even jollier than the first day. 
We went on a walk to Benoite-Vaux. We 
had a lunch in the woods, then played 
games. M. Saint-Vanne can’t be beaten 
as a merrymaker. He sings very well. If 
you only knew, James, what a memory he 
has, and how wittily he answered when we 
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all questioned him! 
escort.” 

“T detest him!” I exclaimed vehemently. 

“Why? I beg of you! You are decid- 
edly in the wrong to do so, for he praised 
you to me. He finds you a nice little fel- 
low. He questioned me a great deal about 
our acquaintance with your father, and he 
was sorry he didn’t have the time to get 
acquainted with you.” 

“He doesn’t please me, and I don’t want 
to know him,” 

While I was thus expressing myself with 
angry energy I had mechanically taken 
Flavia’s prayer-book from the table and was 
turning over its pages with nervous fingers. 
A dried flower fell out of it to the floor. 

“Awkward boy!” said the girl quickly, 
‘you will spoil my narcissus!” 

I had already picked the flower up, and 
was looking at it. It was a white narcissus. 
The pressure of the book had flattened it, 
but had not yet dried it. It appeared to 
have been in the prayer-book but a short 
time, and I remembered suddenly that on 
the evening of the dance Paul Saint-Vanne 


He is a charming 


wore a narcissus in his buttonhole. This 
thought stung me to the quick. I grew pale 
and muttered between my teeth, “It’s 


your valentine who gave it to you?” 

“Yes,” she answered impatiently. “Come, 
give it back to me right away.” 

Instead of heeding that request I crushed 
the flower in my fingers and tore it to 
pieces. 

**My poor narcissus!” groaned Flavia, 
amazed, 

“Here! here’s your poor narcissus!” 
I cried out angrily, throwing the remains of 
the flower on her worktable. “A pretty 
place a prayer-book is to put your lover’s 
presents! Aren’t you ashamed?” 

At the same time, sadness succeeding 
anger, I began to sob aloud. 

Frightened, moved to pity also by that 
unexpected outburst of tears, Flavia bent 
toward me and took my hands in hers. 

““What’s the matter with you, my little 
fellow?” she asked with tender inflection. 
“Why do you cry?” 

“Ah!” I sighed, “Flavia, you don’t 

















love me any more! You don’t love me 
any more!” 

Was she moved by maternal compassion, 
or herself over-excited, enervated by those 
two days of dissipation? Did she feel the 
need of pouring out on some one the con- 
fused tenderness which was welling up in 
her heart? Suddenly she took my head in 
her hands and mingling kisses with my 
tears she said, caressing me: 

“Yes I do, dearie, I love you very much. 
Don’t cry any more. Kiss me!” 

I sprang up and threw my arms about 
her neck. Without being conscious of what 
I was really doing I covered her chin and 
her cheeks with kisses. She was astonished 
and disturbed by this violent manifestation 
of affection, and remained for a moment as 
though stunned. Then evidently seeing 
the ill effects which would result from that 
involuntary attitude and those kisses laden 
with tears, she quickly unclasped my hands. 
Pushing me away as she herself stepped 
backward she stammered, blushing blood- 
red: “What’s the matter with you? Come, 
calm yourself!” 

She had gone to her bureau and was 
brushing back her hair. 

“Are you crazy?” she added in severe 
tones. 

I looked at her as she stood there, 
remaining some distance from her, all 
breathless still with my outbreak of the 
moment before. 

“Flavia,” I began with supplicating 
voice, “‘ promise me that you will never love 
anybody but me.” 

“‘What an odd boy you are!” she 
answered evasively. “I will always be 
your best friend. There, are you satisfied? 
Now leave me for a while. To-night you 
will come and take dinner here with your 
father and to-morrow morning I will go to 
Chévre-Chéne and say good-by to you 
before you start.” 

This was as much as I could ask, and so 
I left her, half happy, half anxious. An 
emotion I had never before experienced 
was oppressing me. The kisses I had 
taken from Flavia and those that she gave 
me were burning me. I saw her again that 
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evening at her parents’ table, but we were 
not alone for an instant. The next day she 
kept her promise. At the moment when 
Coco’s carryall had drawn up before our 
door she came to bid me farewell and bring 
me a basketful of Easter eggs. 

**Good-by,” she said, “until the next 
vacation!” 

I tore myself away and got into the 
carriage between my father and Scolastique. 
Coco whistled to his beast, which started on 
a trot, and I turned around to send one 
more kiss to Flavia. But the road must 
have made a sharp turn at that place, for I 
could no longer see my friend through the 
clouds of dust which were raised by the 
horses’ hoofs. 


V. 

THE three months which passed between 
the first Sunday after Easter and the 
approach of the long vacation seemed to 
me unutterably long. Each evening, with 
that disdain for the value of time which is 
one of the characteristics of youth, I would 
cross out with my red pencil on my school- 
boy’s almanac the day that was drawing to 
a close. I fancied that I was hastening 
thus the flight of hours, as you think you 
can shorten your journey by counting the 
milestones on the road. But this deceptive 
method only succeeded in proving to me 
more clearly how many long days were still 
separating me from vacation time. 

I would hardly play at all. The noisy 
sports of my comrades seemed now to me 
but wretched pleasures compared with the 
leisure hours I enjoyed in Flavia’s com- 
pany. Summer evenings, after school was 
over, and Sundays I would prefer to loiter 
alone in our garden in Clouéres Street, 
meditating on my memories of Easter. The 
blue-bottles which bloomed in the flower 
beds recalled my dear one’s eyes to me, 
and in listening to the sounds of the Sun- 
day bells, or of the angelus tinkling out 
into the twilight, I would say to myself: 
“What is she doing at this moment? Is 


she coming back from the vesper service, 
prayer-book in hand, or is she walking in 
the foot-path to Benoite-Vaux ? 


Is she still 
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thinking of that fop of a Saint-Vanne? 
Has she gone to another wedding and 
danced with him again?” When bad 
weather would make my lounging in the 
arden impossible I would stay shut up in 
my room on the top floor, and leaning out 
of the window I would listen with a vague 
melancholy to the dripping of the water 
from the eaves, and look at the flying 
clouds which a westerly wind was pushing 
along toward Verdun; and then the words 
of an old country ditty which the Eriseul 
girls sang would come to my lips: 

“T will send you letters 

By the fleecy clouds 

Running over the fields.” 
I too would admonish the clouds to talk 
to Flavia, but that poetic mode of cor- 
respondence was not satisfying to my heart. 

We heard from Eriseul only through our 
farm-hand, Coco. But as Coco didn’t know 
how to write he dictated his letters to his 
daughter and these laconic epistles were 
about as explicit as the missives carried by 
the fleecy clouds. Once, however, after 
some details about the hay crop, Coco ended 
his letter in this way: 

“Nothing more to tell you except that 
Numa Brocard’s family send you many 
good wishes. Lately Mlle. Flavia was 
sought for in mariiage, but we must sup- 
pose that the gentleman did not suit her, 
for she stoutly refused him.” 

These last words at first struck into my 
heart. Then, after a moment of distress I 
experienced a joyful feeling of relief in 
thinking that if she had refused to get married 
it was indeed because she kept her word 
to me and had made up her mind to wait 
for me. But Coco didn’t tell the name of 
the rejected suitor and that worried me. 
‘Sometimes in my extreme conceit I fancied 
that M. Saint-Vanne was the man, and I 
rejoiced at the thought that she had sacri- 
ficed him to me. And then I would take it 
into my head that it was perhaps another 
lover, since nothing could prove to me that 
she was not thinking of her valentine of 
the Récourt wedding. This doubt made 
me nervous, and all the more eager to reach 
the time when I could see Flavia again. 


_ somnolent knees. 
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At last the long-desired hour of the long 
vacation arrived. After the awards of 
prizes, in which I got some laurel wreaths, 
we packed up our traps and my father gave 
the signal for our departure. 

Here we were again in Vautrin’s mail- 
coach. We were once more trotting over 
the Sonilly road, through the fields ready 
for the harvest, and the villages where 
flights of pigeons were whirling above the 
roofs. I was wild with delight. My hurry 
to get to my journey’s end made me twitch 
all over and every instant I was giving 
some kick or other against Scolastique’s 
“Keep still, can’t you?” 
my father would say, his teeth on edge. 
“You’re wriggling all the time.” Useless 
torture! Every moment I would lean out 
of the window to see whereabouts on the 
road we were. At the forking of the 
Heippes road Coco in my opinion would 
never get through transferring the baggage 
to his wagon. My uneasiness stopped only 
when I got sight of the Eriseul belfry and 
the chimney of the factory. 

Scarcely had I got out at Chévre-Chéne 
when I left my father and Scolastique to 
fight it out with the baggage and dashed 
away toward the younger Brocard’s house. 
I ran up the steps, four at a time. From 
the threshold of the kitchen I could hear 
laughter, the jingling of glasses in the 
dining room close at hand, and my nostrils 
sniffed a savory odor of cake. I turned 
the door knob. O unexpected sight! O 
bitter disappointment ! 

Seated between Madame Lucia and 
Numa Brocard, smiling with contentment, 
spruce in his suit of coarse blue cloth, 
beaming of face and flowery of button- 
hole, Paul Saint-Vanne was holding out his 
glass to Flavia, who was pouring into it 
some old wine grown in the region, rosy 
and sparkling like champagne. On the 
table in a large iron dish a Lorraine pan- 
cake, browned, fluffy, hot from the oven, 
was giving out an appetizing odor. Their 


faces were rippling with satisfaction. A 
ray of sunshine passing through the nastur- 
tiums in the window was lighting up the 
brimming glasses and the glistening eyes of 

















the banqueters. Flavia herself had paid 
much attention to her toilet. Her cambric 
dress with pink stripes was cut somewhat 
low inthe neck. Her hair was crowning 
her forehead with delicate curls which told 
of preparation and care. Her blue eyes 
had something more tender than usual in 
them while she was filling Paul Saint- 
Vanne’s glass. All at once she caught 
sight of me, bewildered in the frame of the 
half-opened door, and she gave a movement 
of surprise, revealed by a slight trembling 
of the hand, which spilled the wine from 
the glass and wet the tablecloth. 

“Bravo!” cried Numa Brocard. “You 
have a good scent, James, and you got wind 
of the cake. Take a chair and sit down! 
When there’s enough for four, there’s 
enough for five. Flavia, give him a plate 
and a glass.” 

Flavia obeyed and offered me a chair, 
with a friendly tap on the shoulder. I was 
so dumbfounded and overcome that I didn’t 
even remember to kiss her. And yet how 
many times on the road I had turned warm 
and cold at the thought of touching my lips 
to her cheek! But could I foresee what was 
awaiting me at the factory? Could I sup- 
pose that the joys of our first interview 
would be spoiled by the presence of that 
odious notary’s clerk? 

‘“‘T will remind you, James,’”’ Madame Lu- 
cia Brocard said to me in her dulcet tones, 
“that you have not even greeted us. The 
sight of the pancake must have distracted 
your attention. Can it be that you don’t 
know M. Paul Saint-Vanne ?” 

‘‘Indeed we do know each other,” an- 
swered the lawyer’s clerk with his sugary 
smile. ‘We have met before at the Perrin 
wedding. And this very morning I read 
M. du Condray’s name in the Meuse Jour- 
nal among the scholars who were crowned 
at the award of prizes. My best compli- 
ments, my little friend !” 

‘Come, James, I will drink to your suc- 
cess !” replied Numa Brocard, knocking his 
glass against mine. “And now you will 
sample the pancake!” 

Red, disconcerted, dumb, I nevertheless 
tried to smile in order not to let them sus- 
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pect how distressed I was. I had very lit- 
tle heart to join in a merrymaking. These 
people were too festive for me, and in spite 
of my weakness for the pancake I rolled 
the bits of it around in my mouth, having 
hard work to swallow them. Besides, after 
their first moment of surprise was over no 
one of the feasters paid any further atten- 
tion to my acts and movements. The con- 
versation, interrupted by my arrival, had 
unceremoniously started up again and M. 
Saint-Vanne, with a broad smile which 
showed his white teeth, went on to finish his 
account of an evening party given by the 
sub-prefect of Verdun in honor of the 15th 
of August, Napoleon’s birthday. He de- 
scribed the dress of the dancers like a jour- 
nal of fashions, itemized the bill of fare at 
supper, and related the success he had in 
leading the german. 

“The drawing-rooms there,” he continued, 
“are wonderfully well adapted to receptions, 
and the general effect is charming. You 
must see that next winter, ladies.” 

“Ho! ho!” answered Numa Brocard, “‘we 
live too far off, and the sub-prefect could 
scarcely think of inviting such country peo- 
ple as we are!” 

‘Why not, indeed!” cried Madame Lucia, 
much piqued by his words. ‘It seems to 
me that my daughter would not be out of 
place anywhere.” 

“By no means,’ M. Saint-Vanne gal- 
lantly answered. ‘It would be a rare stroke 
of luck for the sub-prefect’s lady to have in 
her parlors many dancers as charming as 
Mile. Flavia. I will speak to the secretary 
at the sub-prefecture, who is a friend of 
mine, and I will have an invitation sent you 
for the next ball.” 

Although Numa Brocard assumed an in- 
different air, the idea of being invited to the 
sub-prefect’s residence tickled his vanity 
and made him even better disposed than 
ever toward that lawyer’s clerk who was liv- 
ing on a plane of equality with the adminis- 
trative authorities. He smiled on him in 
an almost paternal fashion, and never let 
his glass stay empty. Madame Lucia Bro- 
card went even further than her husband. 
Saint-Vanne’s stories of the fashionable 
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world evidently stirred in her veins the blue 
blood of the Des Encherins. She saw her- 
self already in a party dress walking through 
the sub-prefect’s parlors, and she fairly lav- 
ished her affected graces on the smart lead- 
er of germans. He got all the care and at- 
tention. Paul Saint-Vanne, laughing with 
a conceited little air, received it all as his 
due. He would caress his shining round 
nose with his white hand, the nails of which 
were very long and cut almond-shaped, or 
lifting the lapel of his coat he would com- 
placently breathe in the odor of the rose 
that was blooming in his buttonhole, and 
would send -a conquering look in Flavia’s 
direction. 

She also underwent the charm exercised 
by that interloper. She drank in the least 
of his words as though they were honey. 
Though she modestly lowered her eyes 
whenever he cast impertinent glances at her, 
yet she appeared to be by no means of- 
fended at them. On the contrary, through 
the fringe of her brown lashes you could di- 
vine a beam of pleasure. Her cheeks would 
grow pink, and this sudden flush would de- 
note more contentment than confusion. 

As for me I was shocked by what was 
going on. If I had heeded my indignation 
only I would have left the table and fled 
from that house where I was treated as a 
negligible quantity. But my exasperated 
feeling of love made me a coward. I pre- 
ferred to drain that bitter cup rather than 
condemn myself to seeing Flavia no more. 
Fancy to yourself that for three months I 
had thought of nothing but the joys of that 
meeting, that each evening I had delighted 
myself in advance with the prospect of liv- 
ing for six weeks the life of Mlle. Brocard, 
and then you can judge whether I had the 
strength to deprive myself of her presence. 
Like all true lovers I threw my dignity aside 
and much preferred to suffer in seeing 
Flavia than to languish away from her. Be- 
sides, I would tell myself that my over-ex- 
cited imagination and my wounded self- 
esteem were perhaps carrying things too far. 
M. Saint-Vanne’s visit might be the result 
of chance. The Brocards liked to enter- 
tain, the lawyer’s clerk had been Flavia’s 
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valentine, and as such it was not possible 
for them to receive him otherwise than they 
did, by drinking to his health, without fail- 
ing to observe the hospitable customs of 
the country. Finally I hoped that this visit 
would not run too far into the evening, and 
I had firmly made up my mind not to leave 
before Saint-Vanne did. 

In fact when the sun began to go down 
the lawyer’s clerk, having drunk a last toast 
with his hosts, declared that to his great 
regret he was obliged to take his leave. He 
had come on foot from Sonilly, and didn’t 
wish to return too late to his parents’ house, 
since they were expecting him to supper. 

All rose then and shook hands, and 
Saint-Vanne after many expressions of 
thanks asked permission to kiss his valen- 
tina. This seemed to me the height of 
boldness, and I thought he would surely 
meet with a polite refusal. Not at all. The 
permission was granted, and the worst of it 
was that Flavia took it with very good grace. 
They went with their visitor as far as the 
steps, where Madame Lucia said to him in 
her most insinuating tone: ‘We shall see 
you again soon, M. Saint-Vanne? Since 
you are staying some time at Sonilly I hope 
we shall have that pleasure.” 

As for Numa Brocard, having put on his 
straw hat he declared he would go a piece 
with their guest. 

They went off together, gay as chaffinches, 
while Flavia, leaning on the iron balustrade, 
followed them with her eyes as far as the 
turn of the road. Madame Lucia had gone 
back to the dining room. We two remained 
on the steps, Flavia with her eyes lost in the 
dreamy distance, I wounded and raging. 

“How good it seems out of doors!” mur- 
mured Flavia, raising her head. ‘What a 
fine evening !” 

Toward the west the sky was spotted 
with light salmon-colored clouds, on which 
the last rays of the sun were still playing, 
while the crescent of the moon was visible 
above the tree tops. An odor of clematis 


filled the air and the ripplings of the stream 
sounded like the amorous tones of a flute. 
But all that witchery of an August evening 
made no impression on me. It aggravated my 

















grief rather by the contrast which that coun- 
try loneliness showed with the mourning I 
was wearing in my heart. 

“Will you walk in the garden with me?” 
asked Flavia. 

I quickly nodded my head as a sign of 
consent. I was irritated with her, but I 
didn’t have the courage to show her I was, 
and leave her in that way. I felt the need 
of breathing the same air with her, of hear- 
ing her voice even though I should suffer 
all the more. I held on obstinately to that 
occasion for prolonging our conversation 
alone. I hoped that she would explain to 
me, in the solitude of the shadowy garden, 
Paul Saint-Vanne’s visit, and with one word 
would set at rest my sorrowful apprehen- 
sions. I was mistaken. She avoided all 
allusion to the notary’s clerk. Light, quick, 
moving along the walks with her airy, bird- 
like step, she would hum a bit of a song, 
would breathe in the perfume of a rose as 
she passed, would gayly question me con- 
cerning my father’s health, and seemed to 
think no more about Paul Saint-Vanne than 
she did of the snow of last year. 

I was simple, without experience. I took 
that frolicsome gayety as a sign of indiffer- 
ence, and began to think I had been 
alarmed too soon. Rarely had I found 
Flavia so exultant, so flighty. She, so calm 
and reserved ordinarily, chattered with a 
nervous haste that evening. The shadows 
of night were stealing little by little over 
the garden. The moon’s cresent was send- 
ing furtive bluish rays between the 
branches of the fruit trees, and giving 
fantastic forms to the flowers. Now and 
then an overripe plum would drop on the 
sand with a dull thud. Here and there a 
glowworm would stir in the grass. Its 
littie greenish lamp would shine for a 
second, then would disappear, as if the 
insect had been charged with some mys- 
terious quest. 

‘Flavia,’ I asked with an affected care- 
lessness, “does M. Saint-Vanne come to 
your house often? ”’ 

‘““No,” she answered. 
visit.” 

“Had your father known him before?” 


“Tt is his first 
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‘Certainly, he had seen him at Vitalina’s 
wedding. Besides they met on a fishing 
party and papa invited him to the house.” 
“You received him so well,” I added 
bitterly, ‘that he will probably come again 
very soon. Don’t you think so?” 

** You are too inquisitjve! ”’ she answered 
laughing. 

She had stopped before a tea-rose bush 
whose full pale flowers were flooded by a 
ray of moonlight. 

“See,” she said, “don’t you think this 
rose is exactly like the one M. Paul had in 
his buttonhole ?”’ 

At the same time picking the rose she 
smelled it languishingly and put it in her 
bosom. 

I was mistaken. She was still thinking 
about the lawyer’s clerk, only she concealed 
her thoughts, probably in order to throw 
me off my guard. It was more than I 
could stand, and fearing that I should not 
be able to restrain my grief I determined 
to leave her. 

“Good night!” I murmured. 

“Good night!” she gayly 
“‘ Shall we see you to-morrow ?”’ 

My wounded dignity counseled me to 
cry out to her, “No!” and run away, but 
once again I was cowardly and I stam- 
mered: ‘Yes, to-morrow in the forenoon.” 

As soon as I left the factory I began to 
run like mad. The running, I thought, 
would shake off my sorrow and keep me 
from thinking. I reached Chévre-Chéne 
out of breath, and received a scolding from 
Scolastique to begin with. They hadn’t 
known where I had gone, and the supper 
was cold. Alas! I cared neither for the 
rebuke nor the supper. What I had just 
seen and heard had taken from me all 
desire for eating. The bites would not go 
down. To excuse my lack of appetite I 
told my father I had lunched at the Bro- 
cards with M. Saint-Vanne and the fried 
pancake had not digested well. 

“Ah, M. Saint-Vanne!” said my father. 
“Tsn’t he the son of the old real estate 
dealer of Sonilly? And the Brocards had 
him at lunch? Well, well, he might turn 
out to be a husband for Flavia.” 


answered. 
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Suddenly he noticed that I had become 
very pale. 

““What’s the matter with you that you 
look so down in the mouth?” he went on 
jokingly. “Ha! ha! you are afraid the 
notary’s clerk will cut the ground from 
under you and bear away your Dulcinea! 
Did you ever see anything like it? An 
urchin who doesn’t know his Greek roots, 
and yet pretends to play the bashful lover! 
Go to bed, you chicken, and try to sleep. 
Sleep will help you digest your pancake 
and your jealousy!” 

I obeyed in a hurry and went up to my 
room, but I didn’t sleep. Once in bed I 
buried my head in my pillow and began to 
sobviolently. That old Saint-Vanne wished 


to marry Flavia; this was clear, and my 
faithless sweetheart was mocking me! My 
dreams of love had fallen to the earth, 
shattered. My life seemed to me to no 
longer have an object, and I wept out all 
the tears in my body. 

Ah, those tears of early youth, with 
what abundant impetuosity they flow! You 
think they will never dry. They are like 
those tropical rains which fall with such 
torrent-like violence that you think they 
will flood everything. Then night comes, 
the torrent grows quiet, and in the morning 
the sun shines again. When I had cried 
myself out, sleep gradually closed my 
moistened eyes, and I fell into a deep 
slumber. 


( Zo be continued. ) 
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ERHAPS my theory of conversation 

would have more easily found en- 

trance into skeptical minds if I had 
illustrated the whole matter from the only 
form of conversation which can possibly be 
made permanent—I mean from good 
specimens of familiar epistolary correspond- 
ence. Letter-writing as such—I do not 
speak of official documents in that form— 
is the free and easy talk of two friends, in 
which questions and answers are indeed 
separated by considerable intervals, but 
when that interval is obliterated we have 
simply a written-down talk, with all the 
variety of subjects, of interests, of style, of 
method, which have been specified in my 
book. There is perhaps not a single point 
mentioned in my analysis which does not 
apply to letter-writing, except the question 
of sweetness of voice and grace of manner, 
which belongs only to a vivé-voce discourse. 
Perhaps a good hand and clear writing may 
occupy the place of a sweet voice in letter- 
writing. Otherwise correspondence is as 


various and universal as talking, though we 
necessarily embrace fewer people in the 
company, and though there may be many 
of the lower classes in the world who are 
unable to write, and yet talk pleasantly 
enough. 

For through the letters preserved and 
printed long after the writers have passed 
away we can attain to the merits and the 
style of conversation in ages and societies 
different from our own, and it is remarkable 
how the style of social intercourse does 
vary, though the national habits may be the 
same. The conversations put by Sir 
Walter Scott into the mouths of his heroes 
and heroines seem to us utterly unnatural; 
they will seem less so if we compare them 
with the letters of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers, whose style is now as faded 
as the ink with which they wrote. 

The reasons are obvious. It cost ten 


pence to send an ordinary letter across 
England before the days of Sir Roland Hill 
and the penny post; moreover newspapers 
were scarce, and the duty of sending news 

















by letter was then far more pressing. So 
also was the duty of actually conversing 
with friends then separated by a long 
journey, whereas nowadays we can reserve 
ourselves for a flying visit paid by rail from 
Saturday to Monday. Friends can now see 
one another so much more easily that the 
old letters of intimacy are comparatively 
rare. Need I add that the curt and rude 
language of the telegram has accustomed 
us all to missives which would not have 
been tolerated in a more ceremonious age; 
and so any pomp or circumstance in style 
is only permitted in those formal addresses 
of congratulation intended for publication, 
or accompanied with a silver tea-pot or the 
like to give them reality. These docu- 
ments, even when they keep clear of bom- 
bast and solecism, are specimens of an 
antiquated style, and represent not unfairly 
the pompous letters which were thought 
elegant by the school of Lord Chesterfield. 
Such too appears to have been their social 
talk. The extreme of artificiality was 
attained by the euphuists, of whom Scott 
has given amusing parody in _ his 
“Monastery”; but even in Shakespeare we 
may see how overpowering was the tact 
for artificial conceits in what was deemed 
polite conversation. 

The change of tact in letter-writing 
follows closely, or accompanies, the change 
in the character of our conversation. What 
we now want is to have as much packed 
into a small compass as possible. ‘That 
was the secret of Carlyle’s success as a 
letter-writer. He was an _ extraordinary 
master of epithets, most of them abusive, 
and could sketch a man or a woman most 
picturesquely, as well as completely, in three 
or four words. But as the modern impres- 
sionist portrait painters tell you that it does 
not much signify whether their portraits are 
like the originals provided they produce a 
striking impress of the artist’s mind, so 
Carlyle’s most striking and humorous 
sketches of the men he met are often 
untrue to nature, though very consistent 
and artistic in themselves. This power of 
dashing off things made him an excellent 
letter-writer, and I have said somewhere in 


an 
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my book the corresponding thing about 


talkers. The instant we have conveyed our 
idea in conversation, we should pass on to 
something fresh, without even waiting to 
round off our periods. The style of Gibbon 
would be intolerable in modern society. 
Carlyle’s letters were moreover exact repro- 
ductions of his style in talking. He was 
not a man for conversation. When you 
went to see him he talked and you listened, 
and more than once have I heard him pour 
out his picturesque epithets, and amid a 
good deal of nonsense emit diamond flashes 
of excellent good sense. But whether he 
talked ‘sense or nonsense, no one could 
deny that he was most agreeable. 

Mr. Gladstone, who had the same habit 
of monopolizing attention by pouring out 
the rich stores of his mind, used to talk in 
a very different way, and had he not been 
so great he would have been tedious. For 
he rolled out his argument in long periods, 
perfectly fit for a public speech. The 
fiery eye and melodious voice of the old 
man, as well as the extraordinary variety of 
his knowledge and versatility of his mind, 
made this display of eloquence in private 
life exceedingly interesting, though of 
course it was not conversation. 

There was a curious contrast between the 
two in another respect. The main charm 
in Carlyle’s exceedingly faulty style was 
that he wrote exactly as he talked. Mr. 
Gladstone (I speak of him ten years ago) 
talked as he spoke on the platform. The 
readers will do well to ponder over the 
distinction. The one made his nature art, 
the other his art nature. But in both cases 
those who met them in society had the very 
great privilege of hearing a master mind 
exercising itself for the benefit of casual 
company. For both loved this exercise, 
and entered upon it on every opportunity, 
with little appearance of reserve. And 
reserve, if apparent, is the real kill-joy of 
conversation. There are of course many 
tacenda in the mind of every civilized man; 
no one is expected to unveil his life to 
public gaze, and if he did so would 
probably produce silence rather than con- 
versation. But reserve in smaller matters, 
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the appearance of keeping back your 
kindness or your sympathy, is fatal to social 
enjoyment. 

At the risk of degenerating into gossip I 
will make a reflection upon a first-rate 
talker of the very opposite type from the 
two great men just mentioned, and I have 
spoken of one of them, who is yet alive, 
because he will never again go abroad into 
general society, though he still pursues a 
life of piety and learning in that retirement 
which many of us think the most honorable 
period of his life. When I come to speak 
of a talker who gives in order that he may 
receive, who makes you talk to him when 
you had hoped he would talk to you, and 
who uses his vast and curious experi- 
ence only for the purpose of stimulating all 
those around him, I am obliged, among 
public and well-known men, to mention one 
who is still a capital figure in the world— 
Lord Wolseley. But the danger of giving 
examples is that the writer may have failed 
to meet many who well deserve to be 
quoted. Thus it is manifest enough to 
any one who travels in America that the 
conversational powers of our cousins are 
very great, and polished by constant exer- 
cise. Yet how few Englishmen have had 
the privilege of meeting their best talkers! 

James Russell Lowell was the most 
famous American known to me, but he was 
not, in my opinion, in the first rank as a 
talker. He was extraordinarily well edu- 
cated, and had his knowledge well in hand, 
but he appeared to be conscious of it all the 
time, and so lacked that spontaneity which 
the French know as abandon. Hence he 
was far more brilliant as an after-dinner 
speaker, for there reflection and prepara- 
tion are better than any mere spontaneity, 
which by itself is the cause of almost all the 
fluent bad speeches we hear. 

But I have nothing to say of speaking in 
this paper, and therefore apologize for even 
this slight digression, which suggests to us, 
however, the topic regarding which my 
book excited much criticism, and upon 
which I desire to reiterate and enforce my 
views. 

There is a very strong and general belief 


that in an occupation so various, so light, 
so specific as social intercourse nothing 
but nature’s guidance is to be sought; that 
anything like formality in method is to be 
avoided; and that consequently preparation 
for such a thing is both undesirable and 
indeed impossible. How can we tell, in 
most cases, what the current of the con- 
versation will be? And whatever it is, we 
should drift with it, and never seek to curb 
or direct its course. Any attempt at regu- 
lating it, any effort to bring it into a course 
for which we have gathered materials, is 
regarded as pedantic or officious, and an 


-undue attempt to interfere with the natural 


and spontaneous flow of mother art. 

This is the feeling, perhaps hardly amount- 
ing to a conviction, with which most people 
in Ireland receive any proposal to analyze 
and reduce to method their conversation. 
They will not even admit that it is an art, 
but merely the natural manifestation of 
character in society, of which the great 
object is to be perfectly untrammeled. It 
seems to me that even if we admit every 
word of this objection there is nevertheless 
room for an art of conversation, and a 
possibility of making progress in it by care- 
ful reflection upon its principles. Both in 
public speaking and in acting upon the 
stage no perfection can be attained unless 
the orator or actor is perfectly natural. In 
how many cases is this perfection a gift of 
nature, and not the result of long and 
arduous training? Natural gifts are in each 
case indispensable, but these natural gifts 
will not have their effect, or show their 
excellence, if they are not aided and 
directed by art. So it is with conversation. 

Preparation, therefore, being almost in- 
variably required, it remains for us to 
ascertain what the nature and amount of 
that preparation should be, which may not 
weaken or spoil our natural gifts, but give 
them greater scope and greater freedom. 
Of course that preparation may be general 
or special, and on the details of this matter 
I need hardly do more than refer to what I 
have said long ago. General preparation 
includes all kinds of knowledge and ex- 
perience. The more a man knows the 

















more likely he is to be agreeable, though 
there may be men who spoil their conver- 
sation by a display of learning. Yet even 
they are often astonishing, and so far 
interesting to their hearers. Experience 
of life is of course more valuable for this 
purpose than knowledge of books, and 
hence lawyers, doctors, soldiers, who have 
seen into the secrets of many households, 
and encountered all manner of men, are 
likely to be more agreeable in conversation 
than the mere professor of a great subject, 
such as mathematics or philosophy. Yet 
all and every kind of knowledge is valuable, 
not only in giving a man material for his 
talk, but sympathy for the talk of many 
diverse people, and above all the power of 
putting to them such good questions as will 
draw out what they have to say. There is 
no higher or more adequate test of a good 
conversational power than to be thrown 
suddenly into the company of a sulky, 
ignorant, narrow person, and so to handle 
him that he not only thaws, but imparts 
what knowledge he happens to possess. 
We may add that there is hardly an 
ignorant person who does not know some- 
thing of interest or value to a man of the 
highest education. 

I may be told that this is not conversa- 
tion as I have defined it—that this is seek- 
ing improvement by instruction. Of course 
it is, and so far it is not that mere elegant 
recreation which cultivated minds love to 
practice in their leisure moments; but still 
it is conversation, in all cases better than 
gloomy silence, and it may even rise toa 
very high point of interest. These consid- 
erations also show that we cannot treat of 
the intellectual qualification of mere knowl- 
edge without including and presupposing 
certain moral qualifications — sympathy, 
kindness, a certain vivacity of temper which 
give freshness and keenness to the conver- 
sation even of very old people. 

The question of special preparation is a 
very controverted one, owing to the belief 
already mentioned that any such prepara- 
tion spoils the spontaneity of talk, and that 
if you perceive that a man has prepared his 
conversation, or wishes to lead you from 
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the topic in hand to something else, you 
resent it and look upon him as an impostor 
or a bore. But that only means that he 
does not know how to make his preparation, 
or else that there is something interesting 
already under discussion, in which case we 
resent “the drawing of a red herring across 
the trail.”’ 

But let us suppose that there is no sub- 
ject before the company; let us suppose 
that a man comes in while people are wait- 
ing for the arrival of guests to complete a 
dinner party. It is the mauvais quart 
@’ heure of the French. In such a moment 
any man who brings in a bit of strange 
news, who starts a paradox, who suggests 
any topic of interest, is a real benefactor to 
the host and hostess, and surely will receive 
no censure from any reasonable person. 
And will any one tell me that the man who 
thinks of this conjuncture beforehand will 
not acquit himself better than he that leaves 
the matter to mere chance, or rather to the 
better intelligence of some other guest? 

In the case of special preparation there 
is one golden rule which will prevent any 
mistakes. Such preparation must only be 
intended to fill up an unpleasant gap, to 
help out the company when no agreeable 
topic has been proposed. If things are 
going well, it is the duty of the prepared 
man to cast his materials to the wind and 
fall in with the current of the evening. 
There are many men so vain and selfish 
that they will not make this sacrifice, and 
will obtrude their ideas where they are not 
wanted. But here the fault lies not in the 
preparation, but in the moral qualities of 
the man. He ought to be delighted that 
his aid is not required, he ought to know 
that what he has ready will serve at some 
future occasion; if he cannot rise to these 
considerations he is a vain and worthless 
person and is not fit to be taught this 
gentle and delicate art. But so far as I 
know, capable people do everything far 
better when they have thought over it, than 
by mere chance, or at random. This state- 


ment is so perfectly obvious that I feel I 
am beginning to talk twaddle, and therefore 
hasten to take leave of the reader. 
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OOKING back over forty centuries 

of history, we observe that many 

nations have made characteristic 
contributions to the progress of civilization, 
the beneficent effects of which have been 
permanent, although the races that made 
them may have lost their national form and 
organization, or their relative standing 
among the nations of the earth. I ask you 
to consider with me what characteristic 
contributions the American people have 
been making, during this time, to the prog- 
ress of civilization. 

The first and principal contribution to 
which I shall ask your attention is the 
advance made in the United States, not in 
theory only, but in practice, toward the 
abandonment of war as the means of 
settling disputes between nations, the sub- 
stitution of discussion and arbitration, and 
the avoidance of armaments. 

The beneficent effects of this American 
contribution to civilization are of two sorts: 
in the first place the direct evils of war and 
of preparation for war have been dimin- 
ished; and secondly the influence of the 
war spirit on the perennial conflict between 
the rights of the single personal unit and 
the powers of the multitude that constitute 
organized society, or in other words be- 
tween individual freedom and collective 
authority, has been reduced to lowest 
terms. At this moment every young man 
in continental Europe learns the lesson of 
absolute military obedience, and feels him- 
self subject to this crushing power of 
militant society, against which no rights of 
the individual to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness avail anything. This 
pernicious influence, inherent in the social 
organization of all continental Europe 
during many centuries, the American people 
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have for generations escaped, and they 
show other nations how to escape it. 

There has been a deal of fighting on the 
American continent during the past three 
centuries; but it has not been of the sort 
which most imperils liberty. In this series 
of fightings the main motives were self- 
defense, resistance to oppression, the en- 


largement of liberty, and the conservation 


of national acquisitions. 

In the meantime, partly as the results of 
Indian fighting and the Mexican War, but 
chiefly through purchases and arbitrations, 
the American people had acquired a terri- 
tory so extensive, so defended by oceans, 
gulfs, and great lakes, and so intersected 
by those great natural highways, navigable 
rivers, that it would obviously be impossible 
for any enemy to overrun or subdue it. 
No one of the common causes of war has 
been efficacious in America since the 
French were overcome in Canada by the 
English in 1759. Looking forward into 
the future, we find it impossible to imagine 
circumstances under which any of them can 
take effect on the North American con- 
tinent. Therefore the ordinary motives for 
maintaining armaments in time of peace 
and concentrating the powers of govern- 
ment in such a way as to interfere with 
individual liberty have not been in play in 
the United States as among the nations of 
Europe, and are not likely to be. 

There is no need of bringing on wars in 
order to breed heroes. Civilized life affords 
plenty of opportunities for heroes, and for a 
better kind than war or any other savagery 
has ever produced. Moreover none but 
lunatics would set a city on fire in order to 
give opportunities for heroism to firemen, 
or introduce the cholera or yellow fever to 
give physicians and nurses opportunity for 
practicing disinterested devotion, or con- 
demn thousands of people to extreme 














poverty in order that some well-to-do 
persons might practice a beautiful charity. 
It is equally crazy to advocate war on the 
ground that it is a school for heroes. 

In view of the immense unutilized oppor- 
tunities for the beneficent application of 
great public forces does it not seem mon- 
strous that war should be advocated on the 
ground that it gives occasion for rallying 
and using the national energies? 

The second eminent contribution which 
the United States have made to civilization 
is their thorough acceptance in theory and 
practice of the widest religious toleration. 
The founders of New England and New 
York were men who had imbibed the 
principles of resistance both to arbitrary 
civil power and to universal ecclesiastical 
authority. The constitutional prohibition 
of religious tests as qualifications for office 
gave the United States the leadership 
among the nations in dissociating theolog- 
ical opinions and political rights. In the 
United States the great principle of 
religious toleration is better understood 
and more firmly established than in any 
other nation of the earth. It is not only 
embodied in legislation, but also completely 
recognized in the habits and customs of 
good society. 

The third characteristic contribution 
which the United States have made to civi- 
lization has been the safe development of a 
manhood suffrage nearly universal. Uni- 
versal suffrage is not the first and only 
means of attaining democratic government ; 
rather, it is the ultimate goal of successful 
democracy. It is like freedom of the will 
for the individual—the only atmosphere in 
which virtue can grow, but an atmosphere 
in which evils can also grow. Like freedom 
of the will, it needs to be limited and sur- 
rounded with checks and safeguards, par- 
ticularly in the childhood of the nation ; 
but, like freedom of the will, it is the su- 
preme good, the goal of perfected democ- 
racy. Secondly,'like freedom of the will, 
universal suffrage has an educational effect 
which has been insisted upon by many 
writers, but has never been exaggerated or 
even adequately described. 
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It is commonly said by the critics of a 
wide suffrage that the rule of the majority 
must be the rule of the most ignorant and 
incapable, the multitude being necessarily 
uninstructed as to taxation, public finance, 
and foreign relations, and untrained to ac- 
curate thought on such difficult subjects. 
Now universal suffrage is merely a conven- 
tion as to where the last appeal shall lie for 
the decision of public questions; and it is 
the rule of the majority only in this sense. 
The educated classes are undoubtedly a 
minority ; but it is not safe to assume that 
they monopolize the good sense of the com- 
munity. On the contrary it is very clear 
that native good judgment and good feeling 
are not proportional to education; and that 
among a multitude of men who have had 
only an elementary education a large pro- 
portion will possess both good judgment 
and good feeling. 

It is often assumed that the educated 
classes become impotent in a democracy, 
because the representatives of those classes 
are not exclusively chosen to public office. 
This argument is a very fallacious one. It 
assumes that the public offices are the 
places of greatest influence; whereas, in the 
United States at least, that is conspicuously 
not the case. In a democracy it is impor- 
tant to discriminate influence from authority. 
Rulers and magistrates may or may not be 
persons of influence, but many persons of 
influence never become rulers, magistrates, 
or representatives in parliaments or legisla- 
tures. While it is of the highest importance 
under any form of government that the pub- 
lic servants should be men of intelligence, 
education, and honor, it is no objection to 
any given form that under it large numbers 
of educated and honorable citizens have no 
connection with the public service. 

Persons who object to manhood suffrage 
as the last resort for the settlement of pub- 
lic questions are bound to show where in all 
the world a juster or more practicable regu- 
lation or convention has been arrived at. 
The objectors ought at least to indicate 
where the ultimate decision should in their 
judgment rest—as, for example, with the 
landowners, or the property-holders, or the 
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graduates of secondary schools, or the pro- 
fessional classes. It would be a bold polit- 
ical philosopher who, in these days, should 
propose that the ultimate tribunal should be 
constituted in any of these ways. 

The United States have made to civiliza- 
tion a fourth contribution of a very hopeful 
sort, to which public attention needs to be 
directed, lest temporary evils connected 
therewith should prevent the continuation 
of this beneficent action. The United 
States have furnished a demonstration that 
people belonging to a great variety of races 
or nations are, under favorable circum- 
stances, fit for political freedom. In two 
respects the absorption of large numbers of 
immigrants from many nations into the 
American commonwealth has been of great 
service to mankind. In the first place it 
has demonstrated that people who at home 
have been subject to every sort of aristo- 
cratic or despotic oppression become within 
less than a generation serviceable citizens 
of a republic; and in the second place the 
United States have thus educated to free- 
dom many millions of men. 

Another great contribution to civilization 
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made by the United States is the diffusion 
of material well-being among the popula- 
tion. No country in the world approaches 
the United States in this respect. It is 
seen in that diffused elementary education 
which implants for life a habit of reading, 
and in the habitual optimism which charac- 
terizes the common people. It is seen in 
the housing of the people and of their do- 
mestic animals, in the comparative costliness 
of their food, clothing, and household fur- 
niture, in their implements, vehicles, and 
means of transportation, and in the substi- 
tution on a prodigious scale of the work of 
machinery for the work of men’s hands. 
These five contributions to civilization— 
peace-keeping, religious toleration, the de- 
velopment of manhood suffrage, the wel- 
coming of newcomers, and the diffusion of 
well-being—I hold to have been eminently 
characteristic of our country, and so impor- 
tant that, in spite of the qualifications and 
deductions which every candid citizen would 
admit with regard to every one of them, 
they will be held in the grateful remem- 
brance of mankind. They are reasonable 
grounds for a steady, glowing patriotism. 
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BY FREDERICK J. MASTERS, 


HO has not heard of darkest 
underground Chinatown; the rick- 
ety stairs and narrow passages, 

the Stygian darkness, the damp, murky base- 
ments unpenetrated by one ray of daylight, 
the sickening atmosphere heavy with opium 
fumes and foul gases, the squalid dens, 
sepulcher-like in their silence save for the 
sputtering of opium pipes or the heavy 
breathing of their sleeping victims? And 
who shall describe the half-clad, emaciated 
wretches hiding away from the daylight 
twenty and forty feet below the level of the 
sidewalk, inclined upon bunks around opium 
lamps, like Tennyson’s lotus eaters, 


“ With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream.” 


It is a little over one hundred years since 


the Chinese first acquired a taste for opium. 
No one really knows how the vice origi- 
nated, for while opium eating has been 
practised from time immemorial the opium 
pipe is a comparatively modern invention. 
The Chinese believe that the East Indian 
traders who first brought the crude opium 
to Canton also taught them how to boil and 
prepare the smoking extract and showed 
them how to smoke it. There is little 
doubt, however, that the present device for 
smoking opium was an invention of the 
Chinese and that this use of the drug 
originated with them. 

The vice has spread with such alarming 
rapidity during the last fifty years that in 
China it is estimated that one adult male in 
five is now addicted to its use. Among 


















the twenty thousand Chinese swarming in 
the six blocks of that portion of San Fran- 
cisco called Chinatown the proportion is 
even higher. After twenty-two years spent 
among the Chinese in Kwangtung and the 
United States I estimate that there are 
in this country thirty per cent of frequent 
smokers and at least fifteen per cent of sots. 
A sot, or a man who has the craving (yin) 
is regarded by the Chinese as hopelessly 
lost. 

One cannot walk a block in Chinatown 
without realizing what a powerful grip the 
drug has upon that community, and, as I 
shall presently show, upon the people of 
our own race. From basement and open 
doorway pours forth the sickening odor that 
testifies to its presence. Through the side- 
walk gratings the yellow fumes ascend as 
through the clefts of Gehenna. John 
Chinaman curses the “ devil’s dirt,” but he 
cannot break its insidious spell. He would 
rank high as a temperance man but for 
opium. As a rule he has no use for our 
whiskey and beer. His white neighbor 
may delight in the excitement of the saloon, 
and drink himself into a state of beastly in- 
toxication, but John Chinaman finds no joy 
in it. He takes his pleasures sadly and 
silently. It is inthe tomblike silence of the 
opium den that he seeks tranquillity. It is 
to the seductive narcotic that he turns to 
lull his pain and grief. 

The opium used for smoking and specially 
manufactured for the purpose in China is 
of the same color and about the same con- 
sistence as molasses. It is retailed in little 
buffalo-horn boxes about the size of a pill 
box holding enough for a day’s supply for 
an average smoker. In most of the dens 
are earthenware pots containing different 
grades of opium, which is sold and smoked 
in the same room. The purchaser is pro- 
vided with pipe and lamp and a mat-covered 
bunk. 

The pipe is a bamboo stem about two 
feet long and an inch and a half in diam- 
eter, with an earthenware knob attached. 
This knob is supposed to resemble a poppy 
head and contains a tiny hole in the center. 
The smoker takes the pipe, aptly called 
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yen tsiong (opium pistol), and lies down with 
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his head resting upon a stone pillow. While 
tobacco can be smoked sitting or walking, 
opium can be smoked only in a recumbent 
position. At the smoker’s side is a little 
tray holding a lamp of cut glass, narrow at 
the top, the rim of which must be on a level 
with the tip of the flame. After warming 
the knob so that the heated opium will not 
cool by contact with it, the smoker takes up 
a little wire poker and dips it into the little 
box of opium, taking out as much of the ex- 
tract as adheres to the poker. He twirls 
the wire poker till the opium forms into a 
bolus the size of a bean at the end of the 
wire. This is held over the flame of the 
lamp till it swells, bubble-like, to twice its 
original size. It is then rolled on the flat 
surface of the knob or bowl for the purpose 
of releasing the steam in the opium. 

Again and again the bolus is roasted and 
rolled, this tiresome operation continuing 
for a couple of minutes, by which time it is 
reduced to a soft solid consistence by the 
evaporation of the water contained in the 
opium extract. When the little bolus has 
been properly roasted it is worked into a 
conical-shaped ring around the wire poker. 
The point is then inserted in the tiny orifice 
of the knob and twirled round till the opium 
becomes detached from the wire and ad- 
heres to the pipe. The knob bearing the 
little pellet of opium is then held over the 
flame, taking care not to char it by too 
close contact. 

The smoker now takes a long draw at the 
stem. There is a sputtering noise for about 
thirty seconds, but no smoke. The fumes 
are taken into the man’s lungs, traveling 
over the respiratory mucous membrane 
where the alkaloids cannot fail to be ab- 
sorbed into the man’s blood. At last the 
pipe is empty, and as it drops from the 
hand the pent-up vapor breaks loose from 
nose, mouth, and ears in a dense vol- 
ume of stupefying smoke. The pipe knob 
is sponged off, the smoker takes another dip 
into the opium pot, and the process is re- 
peated till the opium is gone and the smoker 
drops off into those blissful dreams which 
are half the fascination of the opium divan, 
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The more inveterate smokers contrive to 
retain the smoke in the lungs till the es- 
sence of the extract becomes absorbed into 
the system, by which device a little opium 
will go a long way. A beginner is satisfied 
with one or two whiffs, which generally pro- 
duce nausea and giddiness. Fifteen days’ 
regular smoking is sufficient to fix the habit, 
and he becomes possessed of a craving 
which may bind him a slave to the drug as 
long as he lives. One poor fellow told the 
writer of the agony he endured when at- 
tempting to abstain, which he compared to 
a tiger’s teeth and claws fastened upon his 
vitals. After the first few puffs he finds re- 
lief, and the internal gnawing gives place 
to delightful sensations, and he floats away 
into a state of revolting enjoyment. 

The deadly effects of opium smoking are 
not so apparent in California as in China. 
Here the Chinese can afford to smoke the 
best opium, or that which contains the 
smallest proportion of morphia. In China 
few can afford anything but a vile adulter- 
ation mixed with pipe scrapings, compared 
to the smoking of collected cigar stumps or 
the ashes of spent tobacco pipes. In China 
a man who spends for opium the money 
which ought to procure the necessaries of 
life cannot avoid speedy emaciation, misery, 
poverty, and death. In every case, how- 
ever, where opium is smoked there is a 
marked deterioration physically, mentally, 
and morally. The victim becomes dirty in 
his person and generally down-at-heels. 
The Chinese never place any reliance upon 
an opium smoker’s word or honesty. He 
must have opium even if he has to steal. 
When a man has acquired the yz” or craving 
it is almost impossible to cure him. The 
Chinese have plenty of medicines advertised 
as the infallible cure. The usual remedy is 
a course of pills containing more or less 
opium, to be taken in decreasing doses till, 
it is claimed, the craving is gone. In the 


majority of cases, however, the man has 
changed from an opium smoker to an opium 
eater and he has simply jumped out of the 
frying pan into the fire. 

The most serious phase of the opium evil 
is.the increasing number of white people 
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who are learning to smoke. It is no un- 
common thing to see young men and even 
women of our race stealing into Chinatown 
at night for “dope.” It is appalling to see 
the number of depraved women upon whose 
discolored faces opium has stamped its in- 
delible brand. Frequent arrests are made 
by the police of youths found in opium re- 
sorts. Scores of dens are to be found out- 
side of Chinatown where the drug is reg- 
ularly sold and smoked, and it is even find- 
ing its way into the fashionable homes of 
the western suburbs. The baser and more 
ignorant classes of the Chinesse contem- 


plate the spread of the vice among the 


whites with malicious satisfaction. They 
say, and with justice, we can but feel, “the 
‘foreign devils’ brought opium to China 
and taught us first to smoke it, and now 
the curse is falling upon them.” 

But the main object of this paper is to 
call the attention of the people of this 
country to the shameful complicity of our 
government in this hateful traffic. How 
long is it since we ceased to scold the 
British people for her opium trade with 
China? From pulpit, platform, and press 
we have held England up to execration for 
deriving revenue from opium, forgetting that 
our own garments were polluted with the 
unclean thing. England exports from her 
Indian dependency the raw material that 
may be put to various uses, medicinal and 
otherwise. We import the manufactured 
article that can be used for no other pur- 
pose than that of vicious indulgence. 

Few are aware that the trade is legalized 
by Congress, that we derive large revenues 
from its duties, that only American ships 
are allowed to bring it, only American citi- 
zens are allowed to import it, and that our 
government has even gone so far as to 
legalize and frame regulations for the man- 
ufacture of the smoking extract in this 
country. The opium best adapted for 
smoking purposes is the Indian drug, which 
contains less than five per cent of morphia. 
This is cooked, prepared, and tinned in 
Hong-Kong. The San Francisco customs 
statistics of the trade since 1880 are of 
startling interest : 





























Year. Pounds imported. Duties. Price per pound. 
1880 67,741 406,446 $ 6.00 
1881 771333 463,998 ¥ 
1882 141,476 848,836 ” 
1883 220,867 1,325,202 - 
1884 18,820 188,200 10.00 
1885 54,434 554,340 . 
1886 58,523 585,230 “ 
1887 65,397 653,970 . 
1888 94,955 949,550 : 
1889 44,674 446,740 . 
(McKinley Bill) 
1890 77:578 818,912 | $12.00 part 
| of year. 
1891 63,189 758,268 “ 
1892 74,268 879,204 “ 
1893 52,393 628,716 _ - - 
> > lison lil, 
1894 84,952 715,860 4 | pmo ved 
1895 116,354 698,124 “ 
1896 (4 mos.) .43,642 261,852 “ 


From these figures it appears that for 
the past sixteen years in the face of heavy 
duties we have imported through the San 
Francisco customhouse alone an average 
of over 83,000 pounds of the drug every 
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year and collected an average yearly 
revenue of over $700,000. These figures 
will have a stronger significance when it is 
borne in mind that the quantity required to 
fill a pipe is about the size and weight of a 
small bean. From 1880 to 1883, a period 
of four years, the import duty was six 
dollars per pound, the same as now under 
the Wilson Bill. During that time, a period 
marked by a comparatively low tariff, the 
volume of trade increased from 67,741 
pounds in 1880 to 220,867 in 1883, with a 
corresponding increase in duties of $918,756. 

In 1884 the duty was raised to $10.00 
per pound, continuing for seven years, 
during which the regular importations fell 
off more than half. Then came the Mc- 
Kinley Bill, which raised the duty on all 
opium containing less than nine per cent 
of morphia. It will be observed that these 
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FLASH-LIGHT VIEW OF AN UNDERGROUND OPIUM DEN, SHOWING DOUBLE ROW OF SMOKERS WITH FACES CONCEALED. 


ten years of heavy duties were marked by a 
considerable reduction in the imports of the 
smoking extract, while the revenue con- 
tinued unabated. 

In August, 1894, the Wilson Bill reduced 
the duty to $6, the same as from 1880 
to 1883. What has been the result of this 
return to low duty on opium? Precisely 
the same as then—a tremendous increase 
in the regular trade. In 1894 the importa- 
tion of prepared opium was 84,952 pounds. 
In 1894 it rose to 116,354 and there is 
every prospect that by next year the trade 
will reach the high mark of fifteen years 
ago. This is all the more remarkable 
when it is borne in mind that there are at 
least 50,000 less Chinese in the United 
States to-day than in 1883. 

But it must not be inferred from this that 
a heavy duty tends to suppress the trade in 


opium. During the years of heavy duties 
the regular traffic fell off more than half, 
although it is well known that during those 
years the local market was glutted. There 
is no doubt that heavy duties encouraged 
a vast smuggling trade, amounting, in the 
opinion of ex-Collector Phelps, to double 
the regular importations. There is so 
much money in the business, the. factories 
at Victoria and Nanaimo, B. C., were so 
near at hand, and the drug was so easily 
stowed away, that bands of Artful Dodgers 
exercised their ingenuity to devise some 
new trick for bringing it across the border. 
Sometimes it was packed in innocent look- 
ing baggage trunks, carried to some distant 
point along the border, and checked to San 
Francisco, the check being sent by mail to 
some whife man who received the trunk 
and handed it to the Chinese. The opium 


























was then placed in old Hong-Kong tins 
so as to avoid the scrutiny of the internal 
revenue officers, and placed on the market. 
An innocent looking plank is on exhibition 
at the customhouse which with 
other lumber from the north. In the space 
hollowed out of the plank was found one 
hundred pounds of prepared opium packed 
so tight that the plank seemed like solid 
timber. 

Only small quantities are smuggled from 


came 


China and these have been discovered in 
hollow-soled Chinese shoes, hollow trunk 
lids, and 
pillows. 


leather 
Another 
ingenious device 
was to scoop out 
the cores of limes, 
pack them 
the drug, and 
close them up. It 
is probable that 
under lighter tariff 
and increased cus- 
toms vigilance 
there is not half 
as much smug- 
gling carried on 
as formerly. Only 
140 pounds of 
smuggled opium 
have been cap- 
tured since the 
Wilson Bill went 
into effect, which 
is in marked con- 
trast to the fre- 
quent heavy 
“catches” of the 
years previous. 
Another source 
of supply is the 
domestic opium 
illicitly prepared 
in this country. 
The government 
has legalized the 
manufacture of 


with 


this smoking ex- 
tract on payment 
of 


interna- 


$10 
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tional revenue tax per pound. The busi- 
ness can only be carried on by Ameri- 
can citizens, who must give bonds to 
the collector. As yet not acent of revenue 
has been collected from this source. No 
American citizen could carry on the busi- 
ness except at a dead loss. 
for this is simple: 


The reason 
The best opium for 
smoking purposes is that which is manu- 
factured out of crude Indian opium and the 
duty on this is as high as upon the manu- 
factured article. The crude material re- 
quired to make a pound of smoking extract 


AN UNDERGROUND OPIUM DEN BY FLASH-LIGHT, 
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would cost at least $15 in customs dues 
alone besides the $10 per pound imposed 
by the Internal Revenue Department. The 


profitable manufacture of the smoking 
extract being clearly an impossibility, there 
has sprung up extensive illicit manu- 
factories. 


Undeterred by the penalty of $1,000 fine 
and imprisonment imposed upon any person 
found cooking opium in violation of the 
law, the Chinese are able to flood the 
local market with an inferior kind of drug 
made out of Persian and Turkish opium. 
kinds in their crude form 
admitted free of duty because they contain 
more than nine per cent of morphia. While 
useful for medical purposes they have been 
supposed utterly useless for smoking, the 
excess of morphia producing skin eruptions 
and headaches when smoked. But the 
Chinese were not to be outdone. After a 
good deal of experimenting they have dis- 
covered some process by which the excess 
of morphia is precipitated and a fairly 
palatable preparation is made. The sim- 
plicity of the process and the inexpensive 
nature of the appliances used make this 
illicit manufacture possible and hundreds 
of Chinese are ready to run the risk. Ten 
dollars will furnish pans, kettles, and trays 
sufficient to defraud the government over 
$1oo per day. 

The internal revenue officers have dis- 
covered these kitchens in every nook and 
corner. They have been attracted by the 
peculiar odor which once experienced is 
never forgotten. But the guard on watch 
has given the warning and the opium 
cooks have disappeared through a trapdoor 
before the officers have found ingress. 
There are the pans and kettles and opium 
in evidence, but the Chinamen have fled. 
To-morrow the rascals will purchase a new 
outfit and start again elsewhere. The 
cooking is usually done at night. By 
morning the drug is packed and on its way 
to the retailers. The internal revenue 
officers are at their wits’ end to know how 
to stop this illicit business. Big confis- 
cations of “dope” are made nearly every 
week, but the manufacturers generally 


These are 


-$10 per pound, 
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manage to escape and when an arrest is 
made it is hard to convict unless the 
prisoner was caught in the act. The 
officers declare it impossible to break up 
this nefarious business. 

Chief Deputy Collector Loupe, so says 
the San Francisco Chronicle, has in the 
vaults of his office $20,000 worth of this 
stuff, to destroy which he considers a “ sin- 
ful waste,” and therefore holds it pending 
the decision of the department. The rule 
of the Internal Revenue Department is very 
plain. No opium can be sold unless the 
bid offered is sufficient to pay the tax of 
Ofcourse it is absurd to 
think of realizing the sum when the price 
of domestic opium is only $4 per pound. 
The opium is therefore taken to Uncle 
Sam’s furnace and burned in the presence 
of the officers, who certify to the contents 
of each package consumed. 

The Customs Department follow a differ- 
ent rule in their disposal of smuggled 
opium. It is sold by auction after fifteen 
days’ notice, generally at ridiculously low 
prices, and this smuggled opium finds its 


way to the Chinatown market. It is to be 
regretted that the Customs Department 
does not adopt the Internal Revenue 


Department’s wholesome rule, and it is to 
be hoped that no consideration of value 
will influence the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment to keep this “ devil’s dirt” out of the 
fiery furnace to which it belongs. 

Fifty years ago 22,000 chests of opium 
were confiscated, from smuggling British 
ships at the mouth of the Canton River, 
worth $11,000,000, yet the emperor To 
Kwong ordered it destroyed, preferring to 
sacrifice this valuable cargo rather than 
fill his depleted treasury with the proceeds 
of his people’s ruin and shame. A few 
weeks ago the schooner Henrietta from 
Victoria, B. C., was boarded by the 
Hawaiian government and 1,400 pounds of 
opium extract, worth upwards of $20,000, 
was seized, taken several miles from shore, 
where the tins were chopped open, and 
then dumped into the sea. How the un- 


selfish philanthropy of that heathen em- 
peror and the uncompromising resistance to 
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APPROACH TO AN UNDERGROUND OPIUM DEN; CHINAMAN ASTONISHED AT THE FLASH-LIGHT. 


wrong on the part of that little island 
government rebuke the sordidness of this 
great Christian nation that will legalize an 
infamous commerce for the sake of dollars 
stained with blood and infamy—yea, even 
the blood of its own citizens! 

Whatever excuse there may be for im- 
porting crude opium for medicinal purposes 
there is nothing that can be said in defense 
of our admitting and taxing and collecting 
revenue from a drug that is specially pre- 
pared for vicious indulgence and which has 
already proved the ruin, physical and moral, 
of thousands of our own people. There is 
only one way to deal with the evil and that 


is the plan suggested by the better class of 
Chinese in their petition to Congress many 
years ago: remove that opium that is manu- 
factured for smoking purposes from the 
tariff, prohibit its importation and sale 
under heavy penalties, empower the officers 
of internal revenue to destroy the cursed 
stuff wherever it is found as contraband 
goods, and forever shut the treasury of this 
nation against a revenue derived from 
human misery, vice, and shame. It can be 
done if the step is taken soon. But if we 
wait until the traffic has taken hold of 
American capital and enthralled our people 
in its chains it may be too late. 
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OEL CHANDLER HARRIS was born 
in Eatonton, Putnam County, Georgia, 
December g, 1848. Slight biograph- 

ical and personal sketches of him have ap- 
peared in various periodicals, but the best 
account of his early life is to be found in 
“On the Plantation,” one of the most inter- 


esting books that Mr. Harris has written. - 


In this delightful volume it is not easy to 
tell ‘where confession ends and how far 
fiction embroiders truth.” But the author 
has kindly left it to the reader to “sift the 
fact from the fiction, and label it to suit 
himself.” 

Our first glimpse of Mr. Harris is in the 
little post office of 
Eatonton, which 
is also a “coun- 
try store,” and 
much frequented 
for both pur- 
poses. He is 
sitting upon a 
rickety old faded 
green sofa, in a 
corner of which 
he used to curl up 
nearly every day, 
reading such 
stray newspapers f 
as he could lay 
his hands on, and 
watching the peo- 
ple come and go. 
His look betrays \ 
shyness and sen- 
sitiveness, though 
it is full of obser- 
vation. He is 
reading in a Mil- 
ledgeville paper the announcement of a Mr. 


Turner, whose acquaintance he has recently 
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be called the Countryman. He has hada few 
terms in the Eatonton Academy, and read 
some of the best books of the eighteenth 
century. When the “ Vicar of Wakefield” 
is mentioned his eye sparkles, for since he 
was six years of age that wonderful story 
has been a stimulus to his imagination, and 
made him eager to read all books. He is 
proud of his acquaintance with a real ed- 
itor, and waits with great impatience for the 
first issue of the Countryman. 

In the meanwhile we learn that he can 
not be called a studious lad, or at any rate 
that he is not at all fond of the books in his 
desk at the Eatonton Academy. On the 
contrary, he is of 
an adventurous 
turn of mind, full 
of all sorts of 
pranks and ca- 
pers; and plenty 
of people in the 
little town are 
ready to declare 
that he will come 
to some bad end 
if he is not more 
frequently dosed 
with what the old 
folks call ‘“ hick- 
ory oil.” But the 
boy has neverthe- 
less a warm heart, 
full of a strange 
sympathy with 
animals of all 
kinds, especially 
horses and dogs, 
and a deeper, 
tenderer sympa- 
thy with all members of the human race. 

At last the first issue arrives, and is read 


made, that he will begin the publication the from beginning to end—advertisements and 


following Tuesday of a weekly newspaper, to 


all. The most important thing in it, as it 




















turned out, was the announcement that the 
editor wanted a boy to learn the printing 
business. The friendly postmaster fur- 
nished pen, ink, and paper, and the lad ap- 
plied for the place and got it. 

Mr. Turner lived about nine miles from 
Eatonton, on a plantation of some two 
thousand acres, which was well supplied 
with slaves, horses, dogs, and game of dif- 
ferent kinds. He was a lover of books, and 
had a choice collection of two or three 
thousand volumes. His wealth also en- 
abled him to conduct the only country 
newspaper in the world, which he did so 
successfully that it reached a circulation of 
nearly two thousand copies. On the plan- 
tation was a pack of well-trained harriers, 
with which the little printer hunted rabbits, 
and a fine hound or two of the Birdsong 
breed, with which he chased the red fox. 
With the negroes he learned to hunt coons 
and possums, and from them he heard those 
stories which have since placed their nar- 
rator in the list of the immortals. 

At twelve years of age, then, Mr. Harris 
found himself in this ideal situation for the 
richest and most healthful development of 
his talents. Typesetting came easy, and 
the lad had the dogs to himself in the late 
afternoon and the books at night, and he 
made the most of both. The scholarly 
planter turned him loose to browse at will 
in his library, only now and then giving a 
judicious hint. The great Elizabethans 
first caught his fancy, and quaint old med- 
itative and poetical Sir Thomas Browne be- 
came one of his prime favorites—as he is yet. 

He made many friends among the stand- 
ard authors that only a boy of a peculiar 
turn of mind would take to his bosom. But 
no book at any time has ever usurped the 
place of the inimitable “ Vicar of Wake- 
field’’ in his affections—Goethe’s, Scott’s, 
Irving’s, Thackeray’s, all humanity’s ador- 
able Vicar. These two favorites have since 
that early period found worthy rivals in the 
Bible and Shakespeare, and he is specially 
serious when he talks of these or of his 
heroes, Lee, Jackson, and Lincoln. Job, 
Ecclesiastes, and Paul’s writings are his 
prime favorites; but all good books interest 
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him more or less, and though he possesses 
only a few, they are the best, and they have 
been read and re-read. He likes a story 
and “human nature—humble, fascinating, 
plain, common human nature.” It is these 
things which have shaped his life. 

Consciously or unconsciously Mr. Harris 
has imbibed old-fashioned ways of sim- 
plicity, naturalness, and truth from his 
Shakespeare and Bible; has had ingrained 
in the fiber of his being the gentleness, del- 
icacy, and purity of feeling which distinguish 
the good Vicar’s author, and has conformed 
his life to that sentiment of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s which “The Autocrat” con- 
sidered the most admirable in any litera- 
ture: ‘“ Every man truly lives so long as he 
acts his nature or some way makes good the 
faculties of himself.” 

Among these books he lived for several 
years and almost before he knew it his 
taste was formed. With the acquisition of 
knowledge went also hand in hand an ob- 
servation of life and of nature. As he left 
his native village, in the buggy with Mr. 
Turner, he had observed how quickly his 
little companions returned to their marbles 
after bidding him good-by; and he had 
observed, too, how the high sheriff was 
“always in town talking politics,” and talk- 
“bigger than anybody.” When he 
came to the plantation his observant eye 
took in everything, and the observations of 
the boy became the basis of the life-long 
convictions and principles of the man. 

His greatest nature-gift, sympathy, put 
him in touch with dog and horse, with 
black runaway and white deserter, with the 
master and his slaves. These, he observed, 
treated him with more consideration than 
they showed to other white people, with the 
exception of their master. There was 
nothing they were not ready to do for him 
at any time of day or night. Taking him 
into their inner life, they poured a wealth of 
legendary folklore and story into his reten- 
tive ear, and to him revealed their true 
nature; for it is not a race that plays its 
tricks, as some one has said of nature, 
unreservedly before the eyes of everybody. 
But this idyllic existence was sud- 
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denly ended. Sherman’s “march through 
Georgia”’ brought a corps of his army to 
the Turner plantation, and when the for- 
agers departed they left little behind them 
except a changed order of things. The 
editor-planter called up those of his former 
slaves that remained and told them that 
they were free. The Countryman passed 
away with the old order, devising, however, 
a rich legacy to the new. “A larger world 
beckoned [to the young writer] and he went 
And it came about that on 
every side he found loving hearts to comfort 
and strong and friendly hands to guide him. 
He found new associations, and formed 
new ties. -In a humble way he made a 
name for himself, but the old plantation 
days still live in his dreams.” 

The Wanderjahre were few and unevent- 
ful. Now we find him setting his “ string” 
on the Macon Daily Telegraph, then in a 
few months he is in New Orleans as a pri- 
vaté secretary of the editor of the Crescent 
Monthly, keeping his hand in, however, by 
bright paragraphs for the city 
papers. In a short while he returns to 
Georgia to become the editor of the For- 
syth Advertiser—one of the most influential 
In addition to 
the editorial work, he set the type, worked 
off the edition on a hand press, and wrapped 
and directed his papers for the mail. His 
bubbling humor and pungent criticism of 
certain abuses in the state were widely 
copied, and specially attracted the attention 
of Col. W. T. Thompson, the author of 
“Major Jones’ and_ other 
humorous books, who at that time was 
editor of the Savannah Daily News. He 
offered Mr. Harris a place on his staff, 
which accepted, and this pleasant 
association lasted from 1871 to 1876. 

In the latter year a yellow fever epidemic 
drove him to Atlanta; he became at once a 
member of the editorial staff of the Consti- 
tution, and his literary activity began. Just 
before Mr. Harris went to Atlanta, Mr. S. 
W. Small had begun to give the Constitu- 
tion a more than local reputation by means 
of humorous negro dialect sketches. His 
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prietors turn for aid to Mr. Harris, who, 
taking an old negro whom he had known 
on the Turner plantation and making him 
chief spokesman, brought out in several 
sketches the contrast between the old and 
the new condition of things. 

But he soon tired of these, and one night 
he wrote the first sketch in “ Legends of the 
Plantation,” in which “Uncle Remus” 
initiates the “Little Boy,” just as it now 
appears in his first published volume, 
entitled, ‘‘ Uncle Remus: His Songs and His 
Sayings.” Fame came at once, though the 
invincible modesty of the author still 
refuses to recognize it. A number of things 
enhanced the value of this production—the 
wealth of folklore, the accurate and enter- 
taining dialect, the delightful stories, the 
exquisite picture of “the dear remembered 
days.” But the true secret of the power 
and value of “Uncle Remus” and _ his 
** Sayings” does not lie solely in the artistic 
and masterly setting and narration. The 
enduring quality lies there, for he has made 
a past civilization ‘remarkably striking to 
the mind’s eye,” and shown that rare 
ability “to seize the heart of the sugges- 
tion, and make a country famous with a 
legend.” But underneath the art is the 
clear view of life, humor, wit, philosophy, 
and “unadulterated human nature.” 

The southern plantation negro sprang 
from the child race of humanity, and 
possessed only so much civilization as his 
contact with the white man gave him. 
Like children, he used smiles, cunning, 
deceit, duplicity, ingenuity, and all the 
other wiles by which the weaker seek to 
accommodate themselves to the stronger. 
Brer Rabbit was his hero, and “it is not 
virtue that triumphs, but helplessness; it is 
not malice but mischievousness.” In the 
course of time the negro became remark- 
able for both inherent and_ engrafted 
qualities. Gratitude he was distinguished 
for; hospitality and helpfulness were his 
natural creed; brutality was conspicuously 
absent, considering the prodigious depth of 
his previous degradation. He did not lack 
courage, industry, self-denial, or virtue. 
He did an immense amount of quiet think- 





























ing, and, with only such forms of expression 
as his circumstances furnished, he indulged 
in paradox, hyperbole, aphorism, senten- 
tious comparison, and humor. He treasured 
his traditions, was enthusiastic, 
long-suffering, religious, reverent. 

“Is there not poetry in the character?”’ 
asked Irwin Russell, the first, perhaps, to 
conceive and to delineate it with real 
fidelity to life. Since his all too untimely 
taking off many have attempted this sub- 
ject; but no one has equaled the creator of 
“Uncle Remus.” 

Before the war Uncle Remus had always 
exercised authority over his fellow-servants. 
He had been the captain of the corn-pile, 
the stoutest at the log-rolling, the swiftest 
with the hoe, the neatest with the plow, the 
leader of the plantation hands. Now he is 
an old man, whose tall figure and venerable 
appearance are picturesque in the extreme, 
but he moves and speaks with the vigor of 
perennial youth. He is the embodiment of 
the quaint and homely humor, the pictur- 
esque sensitiveness—a curious exaltation of 
mind and temperament not to be defined 
by words—and the really poetic imagination 
of the negro race; and over all is diffused 
the genuine flavor of the old plantation. 

With the art to conceal art, the author 
retires behind the scenes and lets this 
patriarch reveal negro life and character to 
the world. Now it is under the guise of 
Brer Rabbit, after his perilous adventure 
with the Tar-Baby and narrow escape from 
Brer Fox as he is seen “settin’ cross-legged 
on a chinkapin log koamin’ de pitch outen 
his har wid a chip,” and “ flingin’ back some 
er his sass”: “‘ Bred and bawn in a brier 
patch, Brer Fox; bred and bawn in a 
brier patch!’” Another phase is seen in 
“Why Brer Possum Loves Peace,” a story 
of indolent good nature, questionable valor, 
and nonsensical wisdom: ‘‘I don’ min’ 
fightin’ no mo’ dan you doze,’ sez’ee, ‘but I 
declar’ to grashus ef I kin stan’ ticklin.’ 
En’ down ter dis day,” continued Uncle 
Remus—-“ down ter dis day, Brer Possum’s 
bound ter s’render w’en you tech him 
in de short ribs, en he’ll laff ef he knows 
he’s gwine ter be smashed fer it.” But the 
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prevailing interest is centered in Brer Rab- 
bit’s skill in outwitting Brer Fox and the 
other animals, which is managed with such 
cleverness and good nature that we can but 
sympathize with the hero, in spite of his 
utter lack of conscience or conviction. 

But the chief merit of these stories, as 
Mr. Page has remarked, springs directly 
from the fact that Uncle Remus knows 
them, is relating them, and is vivifying 
them with his own quaintness and humor, 
and is impressing us in every phase with 
his own delightful and lovable personality. 
Mr. Harris’ skill in narrative is well-nigh 
perfect, and the conversation in which his 
books abound is carried on with absolute 
naturalness and fidelity to life. The habit 
of thought as well as of speech is strikingly 
reproduced. Not a word strikes a false 
note, not a scene or incident is out of 
keeping with the spirit of the life presented. 
No one has more perfectly preserved some 
of the most important traits of southern 
character, or more enchantingly presented 
some of the most beautiful phases of 
southern civilization. 

Other phases of negro character, very 
different from those presented in the 
“Legends,” appeared in the “Sayings” 
and in various ‘“ Sketches,” which repro- 
duce “‘the shrewd observations, the curious 
retorts, the homely thrusts, the quaint com- 
ments, and the humorous philosophy of the 
race of which Uncle Remus is a type.” 
But in “ Nights with Uncle Remus,” 
“Daddy Jake the Runaway,” and “Uncle 
Remus and His Friends” we returned 
again to the old plantation home; ‘“ daddy,” 
“mammy,” and the “field hands” lived 
once more with their happy, smiling faces; 
songs floated out upon the summer air, laden 
with the perfume of rose and honeysuckle 
and peach blossom, and mingled with the 
rollicking medley of the mocking bird; and 
we felt that somehow over the whole life 
the spell of genius had been thrown, 
rendering it immortal. 

But it is with and through the negro that 
Mr. Harris has wrought this wonder, for as 
Mr. Page says: ‘““No man who has ever 
written has known one tenth part about the 
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negro that Mr. Harris knows, and for those 
who hereafter shall wish to find not merely 
the words, but the real language of the 
negro of that section, and the habits of 
mind of all American negroes of the old 
time, his works will prove the best thesaurus. 
Again a larger world beckoned to the 
writer, as to the boy, and he entered the 
field of original story-telling and wider 
creative ability with consummate literary 
art in “Mingo,” a “cracker” tragedy, dis- 
closing the pent-up rage of a century 
against aristocratic neighbors, antipathy to 
the negro, narrowness and pride, happily 
turned by Mingo’s gratitude and watchful 
and protecting love for his young “ mistiss’”’ 
fatherless and motherless little girl into a 
smiling comedy, closing with the pretty 
picture of ‘the sunshine falling gently upon 
his gray hairs, and the little girl clinging 
to his hand and daintily throwing kisses.” 
Mingo, drawn with genuine sympathy 
and true skill, is one of the author’s master- 
pieces; but we are somehow specially at- 
tracted to Mrs. Feratia Bivins, whose “ pa 
would ’a’ bin a rich man, an’’a’ owned 
niggers, if it hadn’t but ’a’ bin bekase he 
sot his head agin stintin’ of his stomach,” 
and whose sharp tongue, homely wit, and 
indignant hate portray the first of a group 
of the Mrs. Poyser-like women who give 
spice as well as life to the author’s pages. 
Another is Mrs. Kendrick in “ Blue 
Dave ”’—of which, by the bye, the author 
says, “I like ‘Blue Dave’ better than all 
the rest, which is another way of saying that 
is far from the best”—whose humor con- 
ceals her own emotions, and flashes a cal- 
cium light upon the weaknesses of others. 
“Well, well, well!” said Mrs. Kendrick, 
speaking of the quiet, self-contained, 
elegant, and rather prim Mrs. Dedham. 
“She always put me in mind of a ghost 
that can’t be laid on account of its pride. 
But we’re what the Lord made us, I reckon, 
and people deceive their looks. My old 


turkey gobbler is harmless as a hound 
puppy, but I reckon he’d bust if he didn’t 
up and strut when strangers are in the 
front porch.” 

“ Uncle Remus,” “‘ Mingo,” “ Blue Dave,” 
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and “ Balaam” belong to the class which 
“has nothing but pleasant memories of the 
discipline of slavery, and which has ali the 
prejudices of caste and pride of family that 
were the natural results of the system.” 
But “Free Joe”’ presents another phase— 
this heart-tragedy brought about by the in- 
humanity of man and the pitiless force of 
circumstances, and at its close his skilful 
manner of conveying a lesson is admirably 
shown. Nowhere has the helpless wretch- 
edness of the dark side of slavery been 
more clearly recognized or more powerfully 
depicted. 

Other stories, as ‘At Teague Poteet’s,” 
‘‘Trouble on Lost Mountain,” and “Azalia,”’ 
show a steady gain in the range of Mr. 
Harris’ creative power. The keenest in- 
terest was awakened when the first part of 
“At Teague Poteet’s” came out in Zhe Cen- 
tury of May, 1883, and the reader who hap- 
pened to turn to the Atlantic for the same 
month and read “The Harnt that Walks 
Chilhowee”’ must have been surprised at 
the revelation which these two admirable 
stories made of the real and potent romance 
of the mountains and valleys of Tennessee 
and Georgia. This was a longer and more 
sustained effort than Uncle Remus had 
ever attempted. It evinced an eye for local 
color, appreciation of individual character- 
istics, and the ability to catch the spirit of 
a people that could be as open as their val- 
leys or as rugged, enigmatical, and silent as 
their mountains. Scene and character were 
vividly real, and the story was told with 
consummate art and unflagging interest till 
the climax was reached. 

“Trouble on Lost Mountain” sustained 
his reputation as a story-teller and added 
the element of tragic power. Surely here 
was the promise of a fully developed novel 
with the old plantation life for a background 
and the nation for its scope. ‘ But in 
“Azalia,” for instance, the southern general 
and his mother are rather conventional, and 
Miss Hallie is insipid, though through them 
we do catch glimpses of old southern man- 
sions, with their stately yet simple archi- 
tecture, admirably illustrative of the lives 
and characters of the owners, and of the 
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unaffected, warm, and gracious old-time 
hospitality. The northern ladies, too, ad- 
mirably described as they are in a few 
words, are slight sketches rather than true 
presentments. 

This story is particularly rich in types, 
but the real life in its humor and its pathos 
is in the “characters.” Mrs. Haley, a 
lineal descendant of Mrs. Poyser ; William, 
the little imp of sable hue, and Emma Jane 
Stucky—the representative of that in- 
describable class of people known as the 
piney-woods “tackies’’—whose “pale, un- 
healthy-looking face, with sunken eyes, 
high cheek bones, and thin lips that seemed 
never to have troubled themselves to smile 
—a burnt-out face that had apparently sur- 
rendered to the past and had no hope for 
the future ’’— remains indelibly etched upon 
the memory, making its mute appeal for 
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human sympathy and helpful and generous 
pity. In the eleven volumes* which he 
has published he has preserved traditions 
and legends, photographed a civilization, 
perpetuated types, created one character. 

Humor and sympathy are his chief qual- 
ities, and in everything he is simple and 
natural. Human character is stripped of 
tireless details. The people speak their 
natural language, and act out their little 
tragedies and comedies according to their 
nature. ‘We see them, share their joys 
and griefs, laugh at their humor, and in the 
midst of all, behold, we are taught the les- 
son of honesty, justice, and mercy.” 





* Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings; Uncle Remus 
and His Friends; Mingo and Other Sketches in Black and 
White; Balaam and His Master and Other Stories; Free Joe 
and the Rest of the World; Daddy and Other Stories; Jake 
and Other Stories; Nights with Uncle Remus; On the Planta- 
tion; Evening Tales, Translated from the French; Little Mr. 
Thimblefinger and His Queer Country; Mr. Rabbit at Home. 


SILVER.* 


BY GENERAL JAMES B. WEAVER. 


SHALL not burden the reader of this 

article with statistics. I seek to state 

in my own way certain well-established 
and conceded facts, and from these to draw 
what I conceive to be necessary and rea- 
sonable conclusions upon which it will be 
safe for the patriotic voter to act when he 
comes to cast his ballot. I seek to show 
the necessity for more money of some kind, 
and then that it is safe to resort to the unre- 
stricted coinage of silver at 16 to1 asa 
means of increasing our money supply. The 
world is bimetallic. The fact that gold is 
used exclusively in some countriés as pri- 
mary money, silver in others, while in still 
others both gold and silver are used, justi- 
fies the declaration that this busy world of 
ours is double in its primary media of ex- 
change. ‘The limited supply of both of these 
metals combined forces the world to use 





*Two articles on the money question appear in this issue, 
one advocating the free coinage of silver, the other favoring the 
gold standard of currency. The question is presented by a 


leading representative of each side, Gen. James B. Weaver of 
Iowa, the Populist candidate for president in 1892, and Dr. 
W. G. Sumner, professor of political and social science in Yale 
University. 





both. About goo,o00,000 people to the 
south and west of us use only silver as stand- 
ard money. About 150,000,000 elsewhere 
use both gold and silver, and about 200,- 
000,000, including Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States, have the single gold 
standard. This includes all the organized 
peoples worth considering in this connec- 
tion. 

The advocates of the gold standard, one 
and all, declare with great zeal and apparent 
earnestness that they want a money equal 
to that used by the most enlightened and 
advanced nations of the world. We claim 
to be somewhat advanced ourselves and 
were constituted a republic in order that we 
might be the exemplar of the world and lead 
other nations and peoples out of bondage 
into the gladsome light of liberty. But 
nevertheless they tell us Great Britain and 
the German Empire stand at the head of 
the enlightened nations and that they have 
adopted the gold standard and that is con- 
clusive. The United States must do like- 
wise. Our forefathers fled to a savage 
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wilderness and their children poured out an 
awful sum of blood and treasure to escape 
the clutches of enlightened England. But 
their descendants have already squandered 
ten fold more in an insane and break-neck 
effort to return. 

These advocates of the British system do 
not stop to inquire or explain why that na- 
tion adopted gold, in whose interest it was 
adopted, or how the transition from one 
standard to the other affected the great 
body of the people. Motives and conse- 
quences are of no value tothem. Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, the eminent English historian, 
writing long after Parliament passed the 
Monetary Act of 1816, long after the 
submerged millions whom it helped to de- 
stroy were silent in the charnel house, and 
long after the wealth which they had created 
had been transferred by legislative pillage 
to a set of conscienceless freebooters—this 
renowned English student, scholar, and his- 
torian declares that the act of 1816, and its 
companion acts of contraction and resump- 
tion, were passed in cold blood to enrich a 
class of gentry who had fixed incomes— 
wealthy security holders—and that they 
were passed in cruel disregard of the rights 
of the home owners, debtors, shop-keepers, 
operatives, laborers, and agriculturists of the 
United Kingdom. 

Jonathan Duncan and other eminent Eng- 
lish authorities corroborate Mr. Alison and 
unite in giving the same testimony. This 
eminent historian, after thoroughly consid- 
ering all the facts, declares that the return 
to the gold standard in England, following 
the close of the Napoleonic wars, while it 
enriched the few, hurled the great body of 
the people of Great Britain from the lofty 
height of unparalleled prosperity and hap- 
piness headlong into the abyss of bank- 
ruptcy and the hell of despair. 

The German people, in an unsuspecting 
hour, were crowded to make the same fatal 
leap shortly after the Franco-Prussian War. 
Her statesmen who are nearest the people 
and the humanitarians of the empire are 
now struggling to get from under the wreck- 
age caused by the dreadful blunder of 
twenty years ago. And we in America have 
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had a duplication of the whole British con- 
spiracy and scheme—from motive and in- 
tent to overt act. When the British acts 
were passed the masses were prosperous and 
happy, and little dreamed that their gov- 
ernment could or would rob and enslave 
them. They loved the cross of St. George 
with a fervor that knew no bounds. They 
had honored their beloved isle with their 
valor, enriched it with their blood, and filled 
the country with wealth by their industry. 

So with us. After the war closed times 
were so good and money so plentiful that a 
living came with but trifling effort and as a 
For nearly a decade the 
people scarcely took their eyes off the fixed 
stars in the glorious blue field of our flag. 
Not one had wandered from its orbit. _Lit- 
tle dreamed they of the cruelties which were 
in store for them through the accursed laws 
which were in contemplation. Not one in 
ten thousand of our working people—not 
one in a thousand among our business men— 
knew what had taken place in Britain be- 
tween 1816 and 1845, or that it was in- 
tended that we should follow the disastrous 
example of that country. A prosperous and 
happy future stretched out before us. 

Our British advisers were of course thor- 
oughly familiar with the wreck and ruin 
which had been wrought over there on the 
one hand, and the fortunes which had been 
made on the other hand under exactly simi- 
lar circumstances. Senator Sherman, with 
full knowledge of what was in contempla- 
tion, declared in the Senate January 27, 
1869, that it was impossible for us to take 
the voyage upon which we were about to 
sail without shipwreck. He said that it 
meant “a period of loss, danger, prostration 
of trade, suspension of enterprise, bank- 
ruptcy, and disaster to every person except 
the capitalist out of debt, or the salaried of- 
ficer or annuitant.” Was he not a grim 
prophet standing on the shore of a troubled 
sea? Alas! this sea is now full of the wreck- 
age which he foresaw, and upon the shore 
everywhere lie heaped the mute and num- 
berless victims of the storm. It is best of 
course that memory is one of the faculties 
of the human soul; but it does seem that 
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it would be a blessing if the memory of the 
American people could close forever over 
the dismal and ghastly stretch from 1873 to 
1896. How cruel and callous has been 
each succeeding administration! With what 
utter lack of pity have they kept the poor 
upon the rack! 

But why complain? The advocates of 
the gold standard tell us this suffering is 
necessary in order that we may preserve the 
public credit and take our place abreast 
with the most enlightened nations of the 
world. They say that popular discontent 
has distroyed confidence and that the suffer- 
ing of the people would be less rigorous if 
the masses would be less complaining. And 
must the other nations travel this awful road 
and endure like suffering in order to reach 
this high plane of civilization? Is there no 
other way? If it were indispensable that 
we should travel this road of course all 
other nations must at once take up their 
dreary march. If wisdom, statesmanship, 
and sound morality demand the gold stand- 
ard, then of course the nine hundred million 
silver standard people, including our neigh- 
bor and sister republic Mexico, should at 
once shoulder their cross. Surely they 
should take their places along with the most 
enlightened nations. To this end our mis- 
sionaries, rum exporters, and opium import- 
ers have been arduously laboring. 

The fact that these unenlightened nations 
produce but little gold and would have to 
issue bonds, and then be able to get but lit- 
tle, should not deter them. Such trifles 
have not checked our statemen in their 
effort to make this country shine with the 
other illuminated nations. Through provi- 
dence, war, cessions of territory, and treaty 
stipulations Mexico seems to have been 
given her portion in silver. But she should 
not be discouraged. She still has left that 
unfailing resource of enlightened statesman- 
ship, the bond. China, Japan, and India 
should no longer doggedly cling to silver. 
They should throw it to the winds and rise 
at once to the gold standard. But they 


seem to fear that there is not gold enough 
to go around and hence they must remain 
in darkness. 


Will not some of our enlight- 
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ened statesmen hasten to the relief of this 
billion of benighted people? Give our mis- 
sionaries a rest, and let the distinguished 
author of the Resumption Act and the pres- 
ent secretary of the treasury and his pred- 
ecessors advance all along the line, from 
the republic of Mexico to Greenland’s icy 
mountains and India’s coral strand. 

This benighted billion are stubbornly 
shutting their eyes to the great economic 
truth that while money might become scarce 
and private credit seriously suffer if they 
should discard silver which is scarce and 
hard to get, and adopt gold which is scarcer 
and still harder to obtain, yet they would 
be compensated by an increased public 
credit and the enhanced purchasing power 
of their new circulating medium—whenever 
its owners could be induced to let it circu- 
late. But they still insist that silver is 
scarce enough for all practical purposes and 
possesses sufficient purchasing power to suit 
the most covetous. 

Mr. Wharton Barker, of Philadelphia, 
fresh from a tour through China, told the 
writer in January last that upon inquiry he 
found the wages of a farm laborer in China 
to be one silver dollar per month, reckoned 
in our money, and the laborer housed and 
boarded himself. The reader will observe 
that China is not cursed with a cheap silver 
dollar. Their money, though made of silver, 
has something like twenty times the pur- 
chasing power of our own. This country 
will soon be a close second, however, if 
prices continue to fall a few years longer. 

Gold, when it reigns alone, is a cruel 
tyrant and void of mercy. Its scarcity and 
the fact that it cannot be subdivided into 
coins of small denomination for circulation 
among the poor render it a convenient 
tool of the usurer and the oppressor. 
Wherever it holds exclusive sway the 
natural rights of man are held in low 
esteem. It is the money of the covetous 
who are at war with the commandments of 
God, and hence with the welfare of his 
children. Even its tender mercies are 
cruel. It is always scarce and inadequate 
to the wants of men, and when it shrinks in 
volume it hides regardless of human suffer- 
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ing, and its withdrawal is the signal for all 
other forms of money to shrink away also. 
Our late war period furnished abundant 
proof of this, and at least two of the mourn- 
ful decades which have elapsed since the 
return of peace furnish striking corrobora- 
tion of this important truth. 

According to the treasury statement of 
February, 1886, the amount of money then 
in circulation among us was $1,594,000,000. 
(See report and accompanying papers made 
to the Forty-ninth Congress, February, 1886, 
by Representatives Bland, Bynum, and Lan- 
ham.) We then had something over 60,000,- 
coo people. On the first day of this month 
(August), ten years and a half later, the 
secretary states officially that the amount 
now in circulation is $1,514,000,000. So 
we now have less money by $80,000,000 
than we had ten years ago, and we have at 
present more than 70,000,000 people. Will 
any one claim that this is humane, neces- 
sary, and just? In whose interest was this 
cruel thing done, if not in the interest of 
those who own the gold? Is it not enough 
to damn forever all who would justify it? 
While our money was being contracted 
$80,000,000 our population had increased 
10,000,000 ! 

It is hard to comprehend what an in- 
crease of ten millions in population sig- 
nifies. It is about three times as many 
people as we had in the colonies at the 
period of our Revolution. Another illustra- 
tion will enable the reader to grasp this 
enormous increase in population during the 
decade specified. The ten great cities 
which I here name have approximately the 
following population : 


i 2 nrreerrerrecrrer 1,600,000 
OE CCT ORT LCL OCE 800,000 
CON oc ccns cacitsdoinccnccnes:s 1,500,000 
PED Stina cdwiins ceceedas 1,100,000 
St: Leis... 0.0000 eerie rr reer 600,000 
Pn ca cack nace ccewde eegas 500,000 
re ere 300,000 
IS cs cave uada cases ou 450,000 
PIII 5. 65 nas winicinas mao seinen 250,000 
PT NN 6 ie Katee an cecawse 250,000 
St. Paul and Minneapolis ....... 300,000 


The reader will see that the aggregate 
population of these eleven great cities is 
7,650,000. In other words they fall more 
than two and a quarter millions short of 
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equaling our increase of population during 
the last ten years. Now think for a 
moment of the vast sum of money necessary 
to transact the daily business of a single 
one of these cities, and then of all com- 
bined, and we will catch some adequate 
idea of the cause of the present universal 
collapse and business paralysis. Can we 
not all see that this increase of population 
has increased the demand for money 
enormously, and can we not also see that 
this increased demand is sure to augment 
from year to year? And can we not see 
that it is this increased demand which has 
caused money to advance in value and 
hence in purchasing power? It is too 
valuable for use and hence hides away. 
As it does so it takes on new strength, and 
when it sallies forth it devours the world. 
Think of it! An increase in our popula- 
tion equal to the population of ten great 
cities of a million souls each since 1886, 
accompanied by a contraction of our circu- 
lating medium! Could anything be more 
monstrous? The human mind is not 
capable of fully comprehending the enor- 
mity of such atransaction. These people 
are bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, and yet we have not provided one 
dollar for their relief. This is but a glimpse 
of what has been going on since 1865. 
Brave men are we to rob our own children 
when they are helpless and crying to us for 
succor. 

The advocates of unrestricted coinage of 
gold and silver at the established legal ratio 
of 16 to 1 feel confident that the triumph 
of their cause in November will put an end 
to this abominable and murderous condition 
of things. Their victory will be followed 
by a steady and healthy increase in the 
volume of money. This will restore hope, 
and human rights will once more find pro- 
tection under the bright folds of our flag. 

Our adversaries claim that silver will be 
a cheap and depreciated money, and hence 
will bring trouble instead of relief. It 
would indeed be a hard matter to precipi- 
tate a worse condition of things than we 
now have. When the old slave was being 
flogged with a rawhide he implored his 




















cruel master to try the black snake just for 
a change. The poor wretch concluded 
that a change could not make his condition 
any worse and that it might afford com- 
parative relief. 

But the advocates of the gold standard 
offer no relief. Status guo is their motto. 
They would have things continue as they 
are, except that the greenbacks and treasury 
notes are all to be funded and the country 
is to be delivered over to the tender mercies 
of the banks. With these monstrous ad- 
ditions, matters are to remain sfatus quo. 
Two of our constitutional sources of money 
supply, the mintage of silver and the issue 
of legal tender treasury notes, are closed 
against the people, and if the gold men 
triumph they are to remain closed. The 
Constitution is to be cast aside and the 
corporation is to reign supreme in its stead. 

If the gold men are sincere in calling for 
coinage by international agreement they 
have practically conceded the justice of our 
cause. They concede that unrestricted 
coinage of silver is essential to our welfare. 
There is nothing left of the contention 
except the question of who shall authorize 
the mints to be opened. The gold men 
want to arbitrate the matter before the 
crowned heads. We want to follow the 
example of our fathers and proceed as an 
independent nation and manage our own 
affairs. We throw ourselves upon the good 
sense and patriotism of the American 
people. They appeal to the foes of free 
government. 

Our adversaries tell us that if we succeed 
we shall be inundated with cheap silver 
from every nation under heaven, gold will 
leave our shores, and we shall be ruined. 
But the writer is pained to know that 
neither the silver standard people nor the 
double standard folk can spare their silver 
for shipment to this country. If they ship 
it hither what will they use at home? They 
have but a trifling fer capita circulation 
now, and nearly a billion of these people 
have no gold at all. The writer once saw 
that dire calamity, the departure of gold, 
overtake this country. During four years 
of war and fourteen years of succeeding 
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peace gold refused to circulate and was 
kept for sale. Boys were born during this 
suspension of specie payments and reached 
military age. They grew to be handsome, 
stalwart, respectable young fellows without 
ever seeing a coin dollar. The people 
cared but little for specie. The greenback 
met every want and the people were fully 
employed, prosperous, and happy. All our 
troubles have come upon us since we closed 
the mints against silver, adopted the policy 
of contraction, and started on our insane 
hunt for gold. Conditions will continue to 
grow more and more deplorable until we 
have the wisdom to call a halt, about face, 
and retrace our steps. 

But let us inquire how much silver there 
is in the world. If it is all likely to come 
hither we should set our house in readiness 
for the tidal wave. All authorities concur 
in placing the amount at a fraction over 
four billion dollars, consisting of coin and 
bullion available for coinage. This is the 
world’s supply of silver, and it includes our 
own stock as well as that in other parts of the 
world. Now suppose the inundation should 
really come. After every penny’s worth 
of silver has reached our shores we will then 
have here four billions seeking coinage and 
investment. We have seventy million peo- 
ple. This would give us not more than $58 
per capita of silver for our present popula- 
tion. It is highly probable that there are 
advocates of the single gold standard resid- 
ing even in the Middle and Eastern States 
who would be reckless enough to accept 
their distributive share without a murmur. 

All this talk about cheap silver money, 
fifty-cent dollars, scaling down of debts, re- 
pudiation, and money of enlightened nations 
is the merest bosh and is intended by the 
originators to darken counsel and obscure 
the real issue. In this mighty civic strug- 
gle is bound up the question whether debt- 
ors have any rights which creditors are 
bound to respect—whether our circulating 
medium shall at all times be kept equal to 
the wants of the people, or whether it shall 
be manipulated to stimulate and gratify the 
avarice of usurers and plunderers of man- 
kind. In fact the authority of the golden 
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rule is involved as well as the entire cur- 
riculum of human freedom. 

If the advocates of the gold standard 
would, for a single day’s campaign, disclose 
their real aims it is not probable they could 
carry a single county in the Union. They 
know that they aim at dear money and 
cheap property for all time, with all which 
that may signify to the toiling millions of the 
earth. The real question at issue is this: 
Who shall issue the money of this mighty 
nation and control its volume—the banks or 
the government? If the mints are once 
more thrown open the banks will largely 
lose control of the volume of money. If 
they are further forced to surrender their 
power to issue their notes, and the treasury 
assumes this function as the Constitution re- 
quires, their control over the volume is gone 
forever. If the Constitution is to remain 
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supreme and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is to be cherished by our people the 
government must discharge this specific 
and clearly defined duty in the interest of 
the whole people. It must keep the mints 
open to the coinage of both metals alike, 
and the treasury ready, under proper safe- 
guards, to supply legal tender paper suff- 
cient to meet any acknowledged deficiency 
in the out-put of the mines. This power 
must be lodged somewhere, and it has been 
wisely placed in the hands of the general 
government instead of with money specu- 
lators and banking corporations. When 
these things are acknowledged and carried 


‘into effect the oppressor will be over- 


thrown, the reign of the money king will be 
ended in the New World, and our great 
American people will have an enlightened 
system of finance. 


SINGLE GOLD STANDARD. 
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HE single gold standard is to be 

maintained in this article without 

any reference to an _ international 
coinage agreement, which is repudiated as 
absolutely as it is by the silver men. Such 
an agreement for the purpose of trying bi- 
metallism is a chimera in politics and 
diplomacy. If any nations wanted to try 
the experiment, the United States ought 
not to consent to be a party to it, because 
it would be unspeakable folly. Neither is 
any saving clause inserted here to the 
effect that silver ought to be used as money 
so far as possible, or anything to that effect. 
We do not use money in order to make a 
demand for anything. If we want money 
we should seek the material to make it of 
which will answer our purpose best. It is 
no object to use silver, and the attempt of 
the silver producers to organize a political 
agitation to force us to use their product 
for our money, whether it is consonant with 
our interests to do so or not, will stand in 
history as an unparalleled and unwarranted 


abuse of the institutions of democratic 
self-government. 

The single gold standard is advocated here 
as the best and only monetary system on 
which to-day any first-class civilized nation 
can construct a sound financial system; 
securing to itself the best facilities possible, 
so far as money is concerned, for its in- 
dustries ;_ establishing security, justice, 
peace, and contentment for its people in 
their dealings with each other, so far as 
money has anything to do with this; and 
consequently purifying its political institu- 
tions from interested abuse, so far as a bad 
currency offers chances for such abuse. 

The question of what material money 
should consist is one entirely of con- 
venience and expediency. Attempts have 


been made to argue that God meant gold 
and silver to be our money; that the rela- 
tive proportions in which these metals 
exist in the globe indicate that they are 
the right materials of which to make money. 
These are obviously a part of the mysticism 














of the subject. There is not the least 
foundation for any such notions. Copper 
has been very widely used for money. Tin, 
nickel, and platinum have also been used 
and compounds of aluminum. There is no 
more occasion for any mystic notions as to 
the material to be used in the case of 
money than in the case of houses. Skins, 
leayes, wood, stone, brick, and iron have 
been used for houses. If we ever find it 
convenient to do so, we may build houses 
of any other material. The case of money 
is in no wise different. If it ever happens 
that some other material is discovered or 
invented which will answer the purposes of 
money better than anything yet used, men 
will adopt it, just as they use new materials 
for textile fabrics, for boats, for shoes and 
hats, and so or through the whole catalogue 
of useful things. We are perfectly free to 
discuss the question what we shall use as 
money, as a question of convenience and 
nothing else. 

There is no such thing as “constitu- 
tional’’ money in the United States. Law- 
makers of one generation could not limit 
the freedom of later generations in respect 
to the use of materials in the arts, and our 
Constitution-makers never attempted it. 
Assertions to the contrary are entirely 
destitute of foundation and are intended 
only to prejudice the question. 

The gold standard is a product of evolu- 
tion in monetary institutions. It is as 
much an improvement in the medium of 
exchange as electric cars are an improve- 
ment in transportation. It is a permanent 
improvement. It may yield to something 
better hereafter, since the line of improve- 
ment never ends, but it will never turn 
backward to a double standard of any 
kind, or to silver or to copper. If the un- 
enlightened and headstrong determination 
to abandon it for silver should prevail, then, 
after a period of confusion and distress, we 
should have to get back to it again. 

The single gold standard, it may be said, 
was never invented by anybody. It came 
about from the attempts, in England, during 
the eighteenth century, to make the old 
inherited double standard work. Observa- 
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tion of the phenomena presented by the 
coinage, under the effects of the laws and 
the market, led to the device, for it is really 
a device to attain the ends of convenient 
coinage and solve the difficulties. The 
subsidiary coins are reduced to tokens, 
having less value than they should have in 
proportion to the gold standard coins. 
They are not coined for private account, 
are therefore manufactured for sale by the 
state as they are called for, and are legal 
tender only for a limited sum. They are 
sold by the state only at their nominal 
value (two silver half dollars are sold for 
one gold dollar) and the state ‘buys them 
back in sums of $20 or multiples. There 
is, therefore, a nominal profit to the state 
(seigniorage), but it is offset by the loss 
which would be incurred by buying the 
coins all in again, which the state is re- 
sponsible to do, since the plan does not 
contemplate a fraud by the state. As new 
supplies can be obtained from the mint 
only by buying the subsidiary coins at a 
gold dollar for a hundred cents in them, 
and as they can be sold back again at the 
same rate, the amount out is always so 
much as is needed for “ change” and hence 
the value is maintained. It is an applica- 
tion of the principle of monopoly. 

The amount of subsidiary silver coinage 
which the circulation of the United States 
has held since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments is about forty-five million dollars. It 
will take no more. 

The silver dollars now in circulation are 
maintained at value in the same way and 
are really subsidiary coins. No formal re- 
demption is provided for them, but they are 
received for dues to the government at gold 
value, and so are carried out of the circula- 
tion into the treasury. Thecirculation holds 
about fifty millions of them at par and every 
effort to force out more of them has failed. 
The government stamp has nothing to do 
with the matter except to identify the coins 
which are of due weight and fineness. 
The laws of value and the public con- 
venience do the rest. 

What then is the “standard”? Asser- 
tions are current that a gold eagle owes 
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part of its “value” to law. The law does 
nothing but give orders to the mint man 
how heavy and how fine to make the coins. 
He is told that, if people bring gold to him 
to be coined, he shall make coins of two or 
three sizes as called for, being fractions or 
multiples of a coin called an eagle which he 
shall make to weigh 258 grains and to be 
nine parts fine in ten, so that it shall con- 
tain 232.2 grains of fine gold. The single 
dollar is not coined but its proportion would 
be 23.22 grains. Ten dollars is not there- 
fore the “value” of 258 grains nine tenths 
fine; it is the same identical thing in a 


manufactured form. Its value is the things _ 


for which it will exchange, and that is set 
in the market and is simply prices. The 
“standard” of value or prices is therefore 
the value of this unit. 

In the beginning this unit was historical 
or arbitrary. No standard is rational ; 
not even that of the metric system. Con- 
gress might have decreed that the “unit” 
should be too grains or 1,000 grains. 
Then the mint would have cut the gold 
into coins of that size. The owners of 
the gold, when they received their coins 
back from the mint, would have car- 
ried them into the market and would 
have found out what they could get for 
them. This would have been their “ value.” 
Congress would not have determined their 
value but only their size and weight. This 
is what it did do and all it ever could do. 
To fix the value of coins is to set prices. 
Although the United States is so “big,” 
its government cannot set prices. What it 
does with coins is what it does with weights 
and measures. It orders that a pound shall 
be the weight of a designated piece of brass 
kept on deposit. At the outset it might 
have selected a piece of any size as the unit 
and standard. As soon as it was fixed, the 
people began to make contracts about 
“pounds,” referring to that lump of metal 
and knowing that the courts would enforce 
contracts by reference to it. Hence it is 
clear that the standard of weights, measures, 
and values must be single, simple, unchange- 
able, verifiable, strictly defined, and en- 
forceable. 


A double standard is an absurdity. If 
there are two which are equivalent, there is 
only one. If there are two which are not 
equivalent, one will be taken and the other 
left, and there will be but one. It must be 
clearly understood that what is called a 
“‘ double standard” in coinage means simply 
an open mintfortwo metals. The state takes 
no more risk or responsibility in this than in 
the former case. The law directs the mint 
man tothiseffect: ‘If they bring you silver 
cut it into pieces weighing 412% grains each, 
nine tenths fine, and give it back to them. 
If they bring you gold cut it into pieces 
weighing 258 grains, nine tenths fine, and 
give it back to them.”” The former are to 
be called dollars and the latter eagles and 
each of the latter is to be assumed equal to 
ten of the former. If the people bring noth- 
ing to the mint the mint is idle. Thus 
the government is no party in interest in 
the mint at all. 

If the silver dollars weigh 412% grains 
(371% grains fine contents) and the tenth 
part of a gold eagle is 25.8 grains (23.22 
grains fine contents), then the former weighs 
15.988 times as much as the latter. This 
is the “mint ratio” which is currently 
quoted as 16 to1. Any coinage law con- 
sists simply of directions for the mint-mas- 
ter. If coins of two metals are provided 
for, both to be lawful solvents of debts, a 
ratio between the two must result. This 
ratio must remain unchanged; otherwise 
coins of different weights bearing the same 
name would be in circulation, unless, at 
every change, a complete re-coinage was 
executed. But the ratio of value in the 
market between 412% grains of silver and 
25.8 grains of gold is liable to constant 
variations. If, therefore, they were of equal 
value when the law was passed and the 
coinage begun, they cease to be so very 
soon. 

Now as soon as the assumption is 
made that one eagle equals ten dollars 
an option is opened for the public. Is 
it better to take gold to the mint and get 
eagles or to take silver and get dollars? 
Suppose that, in the market, 258 grains of 
gold will buy 4,150 grains of silver. The 
























former, if taken into the mint, will be made 
into an eagle which will pay ten dollars of 
debts. The latter, if taken there, will be 
cut into ten silver dollars and leave twenty- 
five grains over. Any man who had gold 
would exchange it in the market for silver and 
take that to the mint. Silver only would 
appear there; gold never. The 412% grain 
silver dollar would be the only coin and, 
would become the standard. If the relative 
value of gold and silver changed, the oppo- 
site case might occur. If the law should 
be changed so as to alter the relative weight 
of the coins, the coinage could be turned 
from one metal to the other. This system 
sins against the most essential requirements 
of a good standard. It is not single, or 
simple, or unchangeable, or strictly defined. 
It is at the sport of all influences which 
affect the value of either metal and is at 
the risk of political interference. 

The single gold standard has existed in 
fact, in this country, since 1834 with the 
exception of the period 1863 to 1879, when 
the greenback was the standard. The is- 
sue is whether to throw over this gold stand- 
ard and go to silver, with an act of bank- 
ruptcy at fifty cents on the dollar, or not. 

The issue in reference to the retaining or 
overthrowing of the single gold standard is 
raised by two parties. There are those 
who say that the money of account in all 
countries ought to consist of both gold and 
silver indissolubly linked together at a de- 
termined ratio of value to each other. This 
dogma is bimetallism properly so called, 
and that term ought to be restricted to 
this notion. The practical project con- 
nected with it is to unite the leading nations 
in an agreement that they will adopt uniform 
coinage laws for the free coinage of both 
metals at the determined ratio. It is as- 
serted that if this were done it would pro- 
duce such a money of account as the first 
proposition calls for and that it would con- 
tinue indefinitely without variation. 

The other party wants the United States 
to go over from the gold standard to the 
silver standard, dropping the gold dollar of 
23.22 grains of fine gold and taking up that 
of 371% grains of fine silver, which is worth 
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at present fifty-three one hundredths of the 
former. In this second proposition the 
‘international coinage union” is dropped 
in scorn and derision, having served the 
only purpose of which it is capable, viz., to 
break the way for this second proposition. 
It is asserted that the United States is big 
enough to have a money system of its own 
and that it ought not to wait for anybody. 
We have been surfeited by this kind of 
flim-flam in the discussion of public ques- 
tions. We cannot deal with cases by swag- 
gering assertions. It is easy to affirm that 
an increase of demand, other things remain- 
ing equal, will raise value, but it is utterly 
impossible to predict to what degree an in- 
creased demand, even if its amount were 
definitely known, will raise value. When 
some men tell us that they are sure that the 
United States is big enough to do it alone, 
they are only speaking a little more rashly 
and irresponsibly than those who tell us 
that they are convinced that an interna- 
tional coinage union could do it. 

The former of these two projects (bimet- 
allism) is not worth serious discussion. It 
has captivated a few persons and has con- 
tributed to the spread of fallacious notions 
on the general subject, but it has never 
been popular and has dropped out of sight. 
It is based on the notion that there is not 
or may not be “ enough money,” and it aims 
to unite all the gold and all the silver in ex- 
istence in a composite money the total 
amount of which shall act on prices and 
credits. It will be observed, however, that, 
if this scheme were practicable, it would not 
change the unit of value, and would be of no 
use to debtors. 

The second plan is advocated because it 
is believed that it would help debtors. It 
would, it is thought, in effect, halve all out- 
standing debts, all of which, since January 
1, 1879, have been contracted on the gold 
standard. Here then are two projects which 
have an entirely different character in one 
respect, and it is most important to notice it 
carefully because the advocates of silver go 
backward and forward from one to the 
other, in the course of the argument, 
without notice. If the project is to give us 
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silver dollars, which will be raised to gold 
value, then the project is a useless one for 
any interest except that of the silver miner. 
If the project is to do any good to the 
debtors, it must mean that the silver dollar 
is wanted because it is worth only half as 
much as a gold one, and is not expected to 
rise much, if any. The silver advocates 
cannot be allowed to argue that their scheme 
is not repudiation because it will raise silver 
to the coinage ratio (which is about the only 
rag of bimetallism which they have bor- 
rowed), and then argue that it will raise 
prices and halve debts because it will not 
raise the silver dollar. 

The proposition for the free coinage of 
silver, 371% grains of pure silver being 
named a dollar and authorized by law to 
discharge a debt contracted for 23.22 grains 
of fine gold, is a proposition for a single sil- 
ver standard. Bimetallism and every other 
scheme of a double standard is swept aside 
and we have a simple and clear proposition. 
There is nothing before us but the plain 
issue toward which we have been moving 
since the Bland Act of 1878. The issue 
has been postponed by the policy of the 
executive under all administrations, and by 
the fact that for years there was a large sur- 
plus revenue. 

It should be noticed in passing, although 
it lies outside of the immediate subject, that 
no inflation by a debasement of the coinage 
is actually practicable in the manner which is 
proposed. This notion of free coinage, rise 
of prices, halving debts, etc., as a program 
of regular steps toa defined result, which is 
now being discussed, is utterly impracticable. 
It would meet with resistance. The pro- 
posed victims are by no means destitute of 
means of defense. There would result a 
social war of the most disastrous character. 
It would be found that the conception of 
monetary affairs on which this program is 
planned is childish in its crudeness and in- 
eptitude. Not a step would work as is imag- 
ined. We should have a paralysis of industry 
and a complete arrest of our social functions, 
if we tried to halve all debts. What would 
issue from this is uncertain, but that it would 
not be what the silver people dream of, asa 


simple cancellation of half their debts and 
“‘good times” with high prices, is very cer- 
tain. It would be universal bankruptcy and 
ten years of liquidation. 

The silver men now tell us that they 
know that free coinage will cause a panic, 
but that after two or three years it will 
bring us around to prosperity. What 
.charge have they ever brought against 
gold which, even if it were true, would be 
as bad as what they avow in regard to 
silver? These men are reaching out for 
the political control of this country, in order 
to carry us through this frightful experiment, 


. for the results of which we have no guaran- 


tee but their assertion, and not one of them 
shows any knowledge of monetary laws or any 
business sagacity. The passion and malice 
which would be engendered no man can de- 
scribe, and its effects on all our political and 
social institutions would be fatal. Besides. 
this, there are practical difficulties in the way 
of carrying out the coinage of silver and its. 
substitution in the currency which are so 
great as to make the scheme impracticable. 
These could be and would be met by issuing 
paper “based on silver.” This means that, 
in fact and practice, the project is one of 
paper inflation. About this there should be 
no doubt or mistake. Once started under 
cover of “‘remonetizing silver,” the gravita- 
tion of the scheme and its own inherent im- 
possibilities would carry it on into an actual 
measure of unlimited paper inflation. Why 
buy a lot of silver and pile it away in the 
ground when all the purposes are actually 
accomplished by printing notes? A free- 
coinage victory would not bring about a sil- 
ver currency, but an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency. . 

As we have said, however, this statement 
of the real ultimate result which will follow 
from the free coinage of silver is a digression 
from the question of the standard in the 
coinage which is properly before us, and to 
that we return. 

The great advantage of the single gold 
standard is that it furnishes a simple and 
exact standard for transactions, It satisfies 
the requirement of exactness inthe standard 
of measurement which is just as important 




















here as in physics. The greater the trans- 
actions of civilized nations the finer the 
shades of difference which become decisive. 
Hence this class of transactions is only pos- 
sible where exactness of measurement is 
possible, All the great transactions are credit 
transactions. The great function of money 
in such transactions is as a standard of ref- 
erence for the definition of the essential 
terms of the transaction. In the modern 
world this function of money transcends all 
others. Coinage changes, the wear of coins, 
the degree of accuracy in the workmanship 
of a mint, the minutest facilities or obstacles 
in the usages of banks and mints in a given 
country, enter into the exchange transactions 
of that country with every other. 

It is the study of these facts which teaches 
us the great importance of the highest ex- 
actitude, simplicity, and directness in the 
standard coinage, which is the ultimate unit of 
measurement for everything else. A coun- 
try which exports its chief staple products 
is especially the one which needs to eliminate 
every element of uncertainty or fluctuation 
and to make its money as accurate and 
stable as possible. Of course all this ap- 
plies with the greatest force to the single 
standard. There is not an argument for 
bimetallism which is not good for tri- 
metallism or ten-metallism. The world 
has come up through a long struggle with 
inferior and confused coins, the history of 
which is as tragical as any history of war or 
pestilence, to a single commodity as stand- 
ard money. The device for securing it is 
not yet a century old. To abandon it is 
simply to travel back on the road by which 
we have come. 

It is another and very great advantage of 
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the single gold standard that it stimulates the 
development of credit institutions. This is 
one of the reasons why the outcry that there 
is not gold enough is destitute of impor- 
tance. The gold standard makes possible 
the institutions and devices by which money 
is economized and it leads to their develop- 
ment. The English sovereign has become 
a world’s money. Wherever in the world 
there is doubt about the local currency, par- 
ties to a contract escape from their difficultes 
by specifying sovereigns. The security and 
certainty of this coin have given solid support 
for all transactions of credit, all over the 
earth, which are normally made in terms of 
that coin, and have enabled Englishmen to 
create institutions of credit embracing the 
globe, and economizing capital to the ut- 
most, from the unshakable security of the 
terms of the contracts. 

These advantages of the single gold 
standard are, undoubtedly, not such as strike 
at once the attention of men unaccustomed 
to affairs, and if the testimony of bankers, 
merchants, and economists who are familiar 
with them isto be thrown aside as unworthy 
of attention, then it may be impossible to 
make them understood, but they appeal to 
the enlightened judgment of dispassionate 
men, who will certainly see that, while the 
prices of our staples are set in gold in the 
world’s market, every producer’s interest is 
at stake in these great transactions of bank- 
ing and credit, whether he knows it or not, 
and that the interests which would be sacri- 
ficed by abandoning the gold standard for 
the sake of trying a vulgar swindle on the 
currency are so enormous as to make that 
attempt, even if it were practicable, the 
height of folly. 





FROM MY WINDOW. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


I SIT at my chamber window 
This clear October day, 
And a picture lies 
Before my eyes 
That can never fade away. 


Afar in the purple distance 
I see the ships go by, 
On a belt of blue 
Of the same bright hue 
As the overbending sky. 


There are lines of tall, dark poplars, 
And a forest of red and gold, 
And houses white, 
In the glad sunlight, 
Are scattered along the wold. 


The patient cows are gleaning 
From meadows which still are green, 
And no jarring note 
From the world remote 
Disturbs the quiet scene. 


Better than all the glitter 
Of court or ducal crest, 
To one who lives 
Where nature gives 
Her blessed peace and rest, 


Is this picture from a window, 
Which lasts when we are dead; 
This lovely view 
Of lake so blue, 
And forest of gold and red. 


THE TEMPERATE ZONE. 


BY ALFRED J. HOUGH. 


A$’ honies from the maples flow 
Between extremes of heat and cold, 
So wintry want nor fortune’s glow 
Call forth the best our natures hold. 
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KATE FIELD. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 


ATE FIELD’S life is not only rich 
in its lessons, as must always be a 
life occupied with great themes, but 
is also singularly fascinating in its romantic 
interest. She had the imaginative tempera- 
ment of the born artist, combined with 
strong and clear intellectual force, a pas- 
sionate devotion to truth, a loyalty to honor, 
and a greatness of view that is exceptional. 
As artiste, author, lecturer, and editor she 
won distinction; as the friend to those 
privileged to know her in the closer in- 
timacy of mutual affection she was ideal— 
in her sincerity, her faithfulness, her noble 
and tender comprehension, and her bound- 
less charity of thought. 
No words can even faintly 
suggest the infinite value 
of her personal friendship. 
I, who idolized her, and 
to whom 
“the world’s great space 
Seems only but a vacant place” 
without her beloved 
presence, must yet per- 
mit myself only this one 
reference to a phase of 
her character of which 
volumes might well be 
written. 

Kate Field was born 
in St. Louis on October 
1, 1840, and died in Honolulu, May 
19, 1896, after two days’ illness from 
pneumonia. So wonderfully had she re- 
tained the grace and vivacity of early youth, 
in her slender, girlish figure, her dainty 
loveliness of dress, and the enchantment 
that was always about her as an atmos- 
phere, that her personality and her years of 
life had nothing in common. Practically, 
both in appearance and in her glow and 
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enthusiasm, she was still a young woman; 
but between these two dates lies a life of 
exquisite achievement and noble purpose. 
Joseph M. and Eliza (Riddle) Field, both 
actors of distinction on the stage, early 
realized that in their only child, Kate, there 
was a spirit of rare promise. When she 
was about sixteen the gentle mother took 
the girl to Florence, Italy, placing her in 
charge of Miss Isa Blagden, the most 
intimate friend of Mrs. Browning. Here 
for several years Kate studied music and 
the languages, and the graceful, gifted girl 
became the idol of a choice circle, including 
the Brownings, George Eliot (who came to 
Florence to make her 
studies for “Romola”), 
and Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, who taught her 
Latin, and left her at his 
death a valuable portfolio 
of drawings. Under 
these happy influences 
the young girl drew in 
the inspirations that 
took their first form in lit- 
erary production. To the 
Atlantic Monthly she con- 
tributed a series of 
papers on Mrs. Browning, 
Landor, Ristori, and 
other subjects in the 
range of criticism or biography. Vedder 
painted her portrait, as did later Henessy 
and F. D. Millet. As the years went on 
Kate Field became a brilliant figure in 
London and in Paris, where she was 
sought by the choicest society. She wrote 
two plays which were produced on the 
stage. She established a line of press 
correspondence that has rarely, if ever, 
been equaled in quality. 
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Early in the decade of 1880-go Miss 
Field went West and became interested in 
the anomaly of Mormonism in the United 
States. She studied the situation carefully 
for a year, and returning to the East 
entered on that remarkable lecture cam- 
paign that stirred the country and effec- 
tually influenced legislation. On New 
Year’s day of 1890 she issued the first 
number of her weekly review, Kate Field’s 
Washington, which held a distinctive and 
unique place in American journalism until 
in April of 1895 ill health forced her to 
suspend its publication. As editor she 


effectually aided the cause of international- 


copyright, and it is conceded that to her 
alone is due the removal of the tax on art. 
She not only championed free art in her 
paper, but appeared personally before 
Congress to plead the cause, and her 
eloquence and force triumphed. In recog- 
nition of this the French government con- 
ferred on her the supreme distinction of 
naming her an “officier de |’ instruction 
publique,” and decorated her with “ palms 
of the Academy” in diamonds and gold. 

As early as 1891 Miss Field began to 
discuss the Hawaiian problem. When in 
1895 ill health demanded rest and change, 
Hon. H. H. Kohlsaat, the brilliant editor 
of the TZimes-Herald of Chicago, com- 
missioned her to go to Hawaii to observe 
and record the situation. Mr. Kohlsaat 
had always held the opinion that Hawaii 
should be annexed and under the protection 
of this country. To carry out his ideas, 
and to give Miss Field the rest she so 
needed, he gave her this important position, 
and on November 14 of last year Miss 
Field sailed on that voyage from which she 
was never to return. In this she was doing 
some of the most notable work of her life. 
She had ingratiated herself with the natives 
and gained the confidence of the authorities. 
Her writings were judiciously handled and 
when she spoke of the government of the 
country her letters were read in Cabinet 
meetings before they were mailed. The 
authorities recognized in her a worker for 
the good of the country. 

Miss Field adopted the most thorough 
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methods of work—those of personal obser- 
vation and intercourse. In a letter dated 
December 16, 1895, she writes to me : 

“The situation here is extremely interesting and I 
hope to do some good. . . . No mail to the 
United States for twenty days. It is awful. If 
Congress does not give these islands a cable the 
people will eat each other up, for lack of other ex- 
citement. If you can stir up any interest among 
the papers on this matter please do. A cable is 
now being proposed and is before Congress.” 

On the lyceum platform of America Kate 
Field held a distinctive place. Her per- 
sonal grace, her vibrant, exquisitely un- 
dulated voice, conversational in tone, yet 
easily filling any hall, her charm of man- 
ner, and the magnetic interest with which 
she was able to invest any subject gave her 
a peculiar prestige. Her lectures presented 
her subjects with invincible logic, graphic 
picturing, and thrilling power, and united 
with these was her splendor of eloquence 
and her force of honest conviction. 

Miss Field was a very fine critic of art 
and her judgment of painting and sculpture 
was always entitled to authoritative con- 
sideration. Art was, indeed, her specialty, 
although of late years she has been more 
identified with politics and affairs. 

Her love of justice to the colored rate 
was seen not only in her vigilance for pre- 
serving the tomb of John Brown, but as a 
girl of eighteen, when the war broke out, 
her devotion to the ideal right cost her a 
large inheritance. Her uncle, Milton H. 
Sanford, a Newport millionaire, regarded 
her as his heiress. His sympathies were 
with the South, and when the brilliant, 
ardent girl threw herself with intense zeal 
into the conflict, writing for the press, 
espousing the cause of freedom for the 
slave, her uncle canceled his intentions of 
leaving her a fortune. Never did Kate 
Field regret this, and even in this one 
instance lies the keynote to her character. 
She kept faith with her ideals. What 
higher tribute could one pay her? 

A woman of great gifts; of genius lofty 
and noble in its character; sensitive to a 
fault, yet brave to the utmost verge of 
human endurance; intense in energy—she 
lived and died a heroine. 
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In Hawaii she had made hosts of devoted 
friends and the wonderful outpouring of 
love and gratitude to her when her sudden 
death so touched every heart was impres- 
sive. The flower-laden casket, draped with 
the stars and stripes—fit emblem for one 
with whom patriotism was a passion—was 
borne with almost royal honors to the vault 
of a friend, followed by the representatives 
of the government and by foreign potentates. 
Among the local press tributes to her was 
this: “She will be immortal in our hearts.” 

Once in writing of Mrs. Browning Miss 
Field said: “I speak not of religion, for 
with her everything was religion.” The 
assertion is equally true of Kate Field. 
She believed in God and immortality and 
in the communion of the unseen; in the 


LIFE IN 


BY MRS. M. A. 


EXT to his home and his rights the 

Englishman holds dearest his dog 

and The national fondness 
for hunting and shooting have become pro- 
verbial. The Egyptian question may rear 
its grim and sphinx-like front in the Halls 
of Westminster, the abolition of the Lords 
may be imminent, but none of these, not 
even the awful and omnipresent ‘ Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill’ can keep in town the 
fortunate Briton who owns a shooting box, 
or has a friend who owns a shooting box. 

Do not picture this euphoniously named 
residence, situated among the hills, as a 
tiny box, six by ten, in which the patient 
huntsman sits waiting for the whir of 
partridge wings. Imagine instead an 
artistic modern dwelling, with nineteenth 
century improvements, or possibly an old 
farmhouse with bay windows and wings 
added. 

It was my good fortune one summer to 
spend a few weeks in a Highland shooting 
box of the latter description. The ram- 
bling old stone house in which we stayed 
stood in a narrow green valley, which lay 
between two heathery hills. In front of the 
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gun. 
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fatherhood of God and in the brotherhood 
of man. All her life has been a quest. 
Always did she fare forth on new expe- 
ditions in search of light and truth. 

Sweet to her is the entrance upon the 
“life more abundant.” Of her we can only 
say— 

“ Not for the poor prize of an earthly goal 
That strong uplift of soul.” 

Gifted, lovely, beautiful in every relation 
of life, Kate Field passed away in a foreign 
land far from her nearest friends; but lov- 
ing ministry was about her, and the look 
of ineffable joy that came over the sweet 
face at the last brings to our hearts the ful- 
filled promise of the lines: 


“ And with the dawn those angel faces smile 
That I have loved long since and lost awhile.” 


A HIGHLAND SHOOTING BOX. 


WADDELL RODGER, 


house rippled over the pebbles and mosses 
one of those clear little “burns ” for which 
Scotland is noted, with here and there 
deeper depths in which the fish play with 
as much delight as do the “bairns” in its 
shallows. 

For many miles this valley, with its sing- 
ing rivulet, winds in and out among the 
mountains. A delicate purplish haze hangs 
over it which constitutes the charm of the 
vistas among the Scottish hills. 

Not hidden, but veiled as a bride, stands 
Ben Nevis in the distance. Around the 
nearer hills, high upon their precipitous 
sides, wind foot-paths, used only by the 
sheep and their shepherds. 

In the rear of the shooting box stands a 
row of small, unpainted wooden shanties, 
which serve as dormitories for the “ gillies” 
and male servants of the establishment. 
For my host takes with him his retinue of 
ten or twelve servants. Being a wealthy 
member of Parliament he has _ invited 
several friends to accompany him, so there 
is a congenial and merry party of ladies, 
gentlemen, and half-grown children. 

When the days are fine, as they usually 
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are in August and September, the gentle- 
men, immediately after breakfast, start for 
the heathery moors accompanied by the 
“gillies,” whose duty it is to carry the 
game bags and “start up” the game. 
The ladies spend the forenoon in writing 
letters, sketching, and embroidering. Fre- 
quently at noon the ladies and children 
walk out to meet the gentlemen, in some 
picturesque spot, and there have a picnic, 
which would be perfect but for the ac- 
companiments, in swallow-tailed coats and 
white cravats, known as butler and foot- 
man. These solemnly stalk around the 
festal damask and are as agreeable as the 
death’s-head at an Egyptian feast. After 
lunch the party spends the afternoon in 
talking politics, telling stories, etc., until 
the pony phaétons arrive to take them 
driving. About five o’clock they reach 
home and find that it is time to dress for 
six o’clock dinner. This is the event of 
the day. At dinner, and only at dinner, 
does the British matron of good taste, 
while in the mountains or at the seashore, 
display her silks and jewelry. To wear 
for morning shopping or on the street, 
bracelets, necklaces, and showy watch 
chains is considered oufré and stamps the 
wearer as a shoddy person. But at home 
or abroad, evening dinner allows the fullest 
liberty in this respect. 

After dinner, which lasts from one to two 
hours, the ladies withdraw to the drawing- 
room; the gentlemen follow after drinking 
their wine. About nine o’clock the butler 
and footmen appear bearing trays with tiny 
cups of tea and coffee and sweet crackers. 

Occasionally an evening was given to pri- 
vate theatricals or to a literary entertain- 
ment gotten up by the children. One four- 
teen-year-old damsel recited without mis- 
take “The Lady of the Lake” and received 
for it $15.00. The gentlemen would offer 
the children prizes for the best essay and 
the competition was both keen and amusing. 

As interesting as this upper stratum and 
its doings was that of the lower. Here 
opportunity offered itself to study two dis- 
tinct types of Scottish character: one, 
smooth, oily, servile, and inquisitive; the 





other, strong, intelligent, independent, re- 
served, and full of self-respect. The first 
type was represented in “auld Jennet,” who 
“tuk care o’ the big hoose when the gentry 
was awa.” Jennet, in her “linsey goon,” 
white mutch, and apron, made believe that 
she had but one aim in life and that was to 
serve her employers; but a close observer 
who saw the continual simper and heard 
the ever-flattering word to her employers 
remarked, ‘“ That’s a selfish, deceitful auld 
body,” and so it proved. 

The embodiment of the second type was 
seen in a gillie and his sister, who lived in 


‘a three-roomed cottage near by. This 


gillie, a kind of shepherd and general fac- 
totum, took charge of the stock and out- 
buildings during his employer’s absence. 
He was a tall, broad-shouldered Scotchman 
who in kilt and plaid, with frank blue eyes 
and tawny beard, looked every inch a High- 
land chieftain. His sister, in physical pro- 
portions, could almost match his six feet 
two. Their reserve and lack of demonstra- 
tion were truly Scottish. I happened to be 
present when their brother, a theological 
student and the pride of the family, came 
home from Aberdeen. His sister had not 
seen him for a year, and instead of rushirig 
into his arms and welcoming him with kisses 
she reached out her hand and giving his a 
vigorous shake said, ‘‘ How’s a’ wi’ ye?” 
Her love for and pride in him were limit- 
less, yet both would have blushed and been 
half ashamed had either one offered any 
osculatory demonstration. It made credible 
the story of the good deacon, who after 
being long engaged to a bonnie Scotch 
lassie at last summoned courage enough 
to say, “‘ Noo Jennie, dinna ye think I might 
hae a kiss?” Jennie assented and the 
deacon said, ‘But we maun first ask a 
blessin.” That being done and the kiss 
given he remarked, “Ah, Jennie, but that was 
unco guid and noo we maun return thanks.” 
The cottage in which the brother and 
sister met was a simple little place. The 
kitchen which served for dining and living- 
room had a stone floor, which like most of 
the kitchen stone floors of England and 
Scotland was swept daily and sprinkled 
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with yellow sand. The sister’s bedroom 
‘‘ben a hoose”’ was also the parlor; it was 
destitute of carpet, but the boards were 
almost covered with soft gray deerskins, 
the owners of which had been shot on the 
heathery moorlands. Yet, though there 
was little furnishing and that of the 
simplest, on the table lay the Bible, Shakes- 
peare, Scott, Burns, some theological works, 
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and those of the world-beloved Longfellow. 
These peasant folks had good company on 
the long winter evenings. 

Seven miles distant from this simple 
home is Balmoral Castle, on the “bonnie 
banks o’ the Dee,” and on the hill-top 
stands the simple little Crathie church at 
which Victoria and her suite attend service 
when at Balmoral. 


OLD MADEMOISELLE VAROT: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY MARGARET CARY PRATT. 


HERE were two Mesdemoiselles 
tT Varot at Pensionnat Varot. First 

there was Mademoiselle Herminie 
Varot, called by every one simply “ Mad- 
emoiselle.” She was the head mistress of 
the school. Then there was old Mademoi- 
selle Varot, a great aunt who made her 
home there. It is of her I have been think- 
ing to-night. 

She was already old then—oh so old !— 
so very old that none of the girls could pos- 
sibly believe that any one of them could 
ever live to be as old as old Mademoiselle 
Varot. 

I can see her now teetering along, cane 
in hand, over the slippery hall floor. I can 
see her bent back with the shoulders so 
rounded forward that they seemed to be 
trying to meet in front. I can see the 
trembling limbs, the parchment-like skin 
covered all over with the finest tracery, the 
high Roman nose, the advancing chin, the 
bright gray eyes with a distinct circle of 
white around the iris, the scanty white locks 
(were those forlorn little wisps ever called 
love-locks?) peeping out from under the 
large cap, the small square of black and 
white plaid pinned cornerwise about the 
shoulders, the gray yarn wristers, and the 
soft black felt slippers. Every detail of the 
little bent figure comes back to me vividly 
as I hold in my hand the letter which says 
that she is dead. 

How many times have I stopped in the 
corridor to laugh noiselessly at the sight of 
Mademoiselle Varot mounting the slippery 


staircase with a little teetering motion, 
holding onto the railing with one hand, lift- 
ing her dress with the other, and chanting 
a little tuneless refrain with no other words 
than “too, too, too” or “do, do, do,” while 
closely behind her followed two or three 
young wretches with the dancing eyes and 
rosy cheeks of the Swiss schoolgirl of six- 
teen, each little rascal railing in hand, back 
curved, skirt elevated, teetering along chant- 
ing ‘‘too, too, too,” etc., the procession 
mounting upward for two flights. 

Indeed it was with strangely mingled 
feelings of reverence and amusement that 
we allregarded Mademoiselle Varot. How- 
ever much fun might be had at her expense, 
I feel sure that any girl who had shown the 
least rudeness in addressing her would have 
immediately been set down as “ mal élevé”’ 
and ‘‘ sans éducation”’ and would have been 
snubbed accordingly. 

I know that we all loved Mademoiselle— 
not devotedly, not passionately, to be sure, 
as the German girls adored their favorite 
mesdemoiselles—still she had become so 
much a part of our everyday life that we 
should hardly have known how to get along 
without her. 

It was she who enlivened the schoolroom 
stormy afternoons. Some of the girls were 
usually at the long common study-table 
copying notes, while others were writing 
letters and still others, curled up in the cor- 
ners of the high, old-fashioned sofas, were 
embroidering on linen or deep in a book 

When old Mademoiselle came in there 
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would be first a stirring about to find her 
tabouret. That being unearthed from the 
regions beneath the long table she would 
place her feet upon the queer-shaped high 
footstool, plant herself as squarely as pos- 
sible against the straight back of a favorite 
chair, produce from a hand-bag a partly knit 
stocking, and surveying her nearest neigh- 
bors with a sharp air of interest she would 
propound the almost invariable question: 
“Eh bien, qu’ ont fait ces jeunes beautées 
aujourd hui?” 

Whether it was the title of “young 
beauties” which won us or the look of 
kindly interest, I cannot tell, but I know 
that before the afternoon was over nearly 
every one of the girls had been ensconced 
in turn beside the tabouret, had confided 
her little schemes for Christmas shopping, 
or translated interesting bits of letters from 
England or America, describing the dear 
home life (which often made the tears 
come), or asked for suggestions on her last 
composition, and got them, or even boldly 
read it for correction and got that too, so 
that it appeared marvelously well written 
when handed in. 

Every now and again quaint sayings 
would drop from Mademoiselle’s lips and 
droll little anecdotes, all very much of the 
old school, and little bits of verse, some of 
which remain with me to this day. One 
rhymed proverb will never slip my mind I 
feel sure: 

“Za jeunesse qui veille et la vieillesse gui dort 

Sont tous les deux pres de la mort.” 

And then on sunny mornings in the gar- 
den it made a pleasant variety to meet the 
little shawled figure trotting along on the 
gravel walks, hovering about the hen- 
house, calling to the little chickens to come 
and get the corn she would throw them. 
The little tuneless refrain then became: 
“Venez mes poulets, venez mes poulets.” 

This was the soft side of Mademoiselle 
Varot. There was a stern side too—terrible 
to behold at half past ten at night. Then 
woe betide the unwary maidens who kept a 
light after hours and made merry over those 
convulsing nothings which are the especial 
delight of sweet sixteen. More than once, 





alas! have I been among the number to see 
a little figure standing on the threshold 
thumping fiercely with a cane, while from 
somewhere within innumerable wrappings 
and from under a turban which looked as 
though it might be composed of Turkish 
towels issued a shrill little voice command- 
ing: ‘* Moins bruit, mes jeunes beautées /” 
This time the young beauties knew just 
what to expect: Mademoiselle would be 
informed of everything by breakfast time 
and would read a long moral lecture before 
lessons, not to speak of enforcing the fines 
for English for some time with unwonted 


rigor. 


The room from which old Mademoiselle 
emerged for such nocturnal visitations was 
for the larger number of the girls a pro- 
foundly mysterious apartment. They felt 
for it a reverence not unmixed with awe. 
There was, of course, a heavily draped 
antique bedstead in it; there were dark oak 
wardrobes and chests, odd little cupboards, 
and tables with fluted legs and tiny drawers. 
There was not much light permitted to 
enter this room and it was rumored that it 
was only swept and dusted semi-annually 
lest some of the old knickknacks should be 
displaced or injured. It is true that I 
never chanced to see cleaning going on 
there, and its stuffiness and closeness be- 
trayed how seldom it received an airing. 

I happened to enter it finally by chance. 
One of the English girls lay very ill. She 
had been in the habit of reading aloud to 
Mademoiselle Varot every afternoon for an 
hour. I hardly dared suggest myself as a 
substitute. I did so, however, with much 
hesitation and, wonder of wonders, was 
accepted. 

What a musty old-time smell the room 
had! I felt almost as though I were tead- 
ing to a veritable witch in her cavern—and 
yet the sharp gray eyes had a friendly 
twinkle in them, and when some tiny cakes 
of tinsel-wrapped chocolat menier were pro- 
duced from one of the little drawers to 
assist me in my labors all feeling of uncan- 
niness disappeared. 

The book I read from was a detailed 
biography of Albert, prince consort—a work 
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by some Frenchman, a Royalist to the 
core. Mademoiselle Varot rarely laughed. 
If I remember rightly there was very little 
humor in the book. I knew her once to 
weep quite copiously at the bitter thought 
that Prince Albert during a time of impris- 
onment was obliged to black his own boots. 
Could one imagine any greater degradation? 
“Le pauvre cher prince!” 

We continued our reading for some time 
—through the larger part of a month, I 
should think—and each day brought me a 
little nearer to old Mademoiselle. Alive 
as she was to the interests of others, Made- 
moiselle Varot was not in the habit of 
prattling of herself or her own affairs, and I 
have reason to think that a rare privilege 
was accorded me before the time of my 
service was over. 

The window was actually open halfway 
and the shade drawn up one glorious April 
morning so that I could look down as I sat 
beside it into the large hedge-bound garden. 
The faint scent of white lilacs reached me 
as I rested with the book open on my 
knees and allowed myself to watch old 
Mademoiselle for a moment. She was 
drinking in the light and perfume too and 
her eyes had a far-away look. 

Suddenly she noticed that I was no 
longer reading, but instead of asking, as I 
had expected, why I had stopped she leaned 
forward, and taking my left hand in one of 
hers carefully scrutinized the ring I wore 
on my third finger. ‘I have often noticed 
this,” she said. “A young girl with us 
would not be permitted to wear such a 
valuable ornament. In America it is dif- 
ferent. You are all little ladies.” 

The ring was a perfectly simple band of 
gold set with a small ruby. Her tone, 
though not hard, implied disapproval. 

“It was my mother’s,” I replied, with 
tears in my eyes. 

‘Forgive me, dear child,” said she. “I 
have hurt you. The good God knows 
I would not willingly have done it. He 
knows how dear such a thing may become 
to one.” 

And then in a burst of confidence and as 
if to atone for what she had said she pulled 
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out a drawer near at hand which I had 
never seen her open before. “See,” said 
she, ‘“‘here are the only two objects in the 
world which I value. The one will remain 
with my niece after Iam gone; the other 
will be buried in my hand.” 

The first was a tiny gold-clasped Evangile 
which had been given to her mother at the 
time of her marriage, she said. The second 
was an oval miniature of a young man. In 
the hurried glimpse I got of it I saw that it 
was a handsome face full of fire and energy. 
Old Mademoiselle held it almost jealously 
in the hollow of her hand for only a few 
seconds and then replaced it in the drawer 
murmuring, ‘“‘ Maurice! Maurice!” I felt 
a whole tragedy was implied in the one 
name repeated and did not venture to even 
look inquiringly at her. Our reading was 
soon resumed. 

It was in this same room that Mademoi- 
selle took her weekly “‘/econ de religion.” 
On the morning of the solemn day her 
countenance took on a solemn and preoccu- 
pied expression and she went sighing about 
the house and neglected the foulets shock- 
ingly. At an early hour in the afternoon 
Monsieur Parchemin, the curé of the 
neighborhood, appeared, fat and sleek, with 
hands as white as a woman’s, which he 
rubbed frequently together, and with thin 
lips set ina benevolent smile. They said 
he was a saint and I do not doubt he was a 
very good man. However that might be 
Mademoiselle Varot seemed to derive 
through him the true consolations of re- 
ligion. She always came out cheerful and 
alert after being closeted for an hour with 
the worthy man. 

And so all that vivacity, that cheerful- 
ness, that piety has gone out of the world! 
I had always thought I should come back 
some day quite a young lady to visit the 
school and that Mademoiselle Varot would 
still be teetering up the stairs, trotting 
about in the halls, knitting in the school- 
room, calling the little chickens, fingering 
Maurice’s miniature and the little Testa- 
ment, or sighing in the garden in prepara- 
tion for the “gon de religion. Yet this 
letter says that she is dead! 
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DRESS AS A RACE CHARACTERISTIC, 


BY VIRGINIA R. COXE, 


UMAN beings who clothe them- 
H selves may be classed in two great 

divisions — the European nations, 
whom we may call white people, and 
from whom we ourselves mostly spring, and 
that great majority of mankind whom we 
may designate as brown people. As for 
the third division—the blacks—they can 
hardly come within our subject, since in a 
natural condifion they can scarcely be said 
to clothe themselves at all, and when thrown 
with other races they simply adopt the cos- 
tumes of their neighbors. 

The costumes of the two great divisions 
of mankind above mentioned differ in at 
least three fundamental particulars—in the 
purpose of dress, in the simplicity of its 
shape, and in the permanence of its fashion. 

Among European nations the motive of 
dress seems to me to be the displaying of 
the person to the best advantage. The 
object of the brown races, on the contrary, 
is to display the dress. We wish to show 
off ourselves; they to show off their clothes. 
No question of morality or modesty enters 
into this distinction. It is merely a race 
distinction, and there is the end of it. It 
is the custom of our race to frankly and 
fearlessly display personal beauty, and 
always was, from the earliest days of which 
we have any literary or pictorial record. 
In fact in earlier days this display was 
vastly franker than at present. Not to look 
back so far as to Pompeian supper parties, 
it is only a few centuries ago that titled 
beauties of the French court sat to Venetian 
masters for their portraits, quite undraped 
from the waist upward. Compared with 
this costume of the goddesses, the modern 
English and French full dress strikes one 
as decidedly puritanical. 

But the brown races are very different 
people from us. We are realists; we want 
facts. The orientals are dreamers. Thou- 
sands of years ago they collected and 


digested all the facts of life that had any 
interest for them. Ages ago their knowl- 
edge was crystalized and their life conven- 
tionalized, and to-day they live in their 
imagination. 

But this man and all his like love color 
and beauty of texture and design. We 
with our coarse perceptions have no con- 
ception of the necessity of such things to 
these people. Color and harmony intoxi- 
cate them like perfume. The angry glare 
of the gorgeous scarlet and gold of an 
Indian rajah’s retinue, the gem-like glitter 
of Persian and Chinese draperies, the cun- 
ning workmanship and miraculous harmony 
of the costume of the Japanese noble, are 
just as important elements of their govern- 
ment as elephants and horses and swords- 
men; and woe to them in the day when they 
lay them aside! The eyes of these people 
must be fed first of all. 

Another thing: these brown races, in 
spite of their imagination, or, perhaps, 
oecause of their imagination, have a terribly 
logical way of looking at things, and it fol- 
lows that they have a great respect for 
wealth. A rich man is as good as the king, 
and the fisherman who finds a treasure may 
marry the sultan’s daughter. Wealth is 
really the only distinction, and above all 
things they desire and respect it. So that 
it follows that, from their love of the mys- 
terious and the unknown, they shroud their 
women in flowing and voluminous draper- 
ies, and in their love of beautiful things 
and, above all, of wealth they all make their 
dress rich and ornamental in itself—all, 
men as well as women; for in the East 
there is no such distinction in the habits of 
the sexes as there is with us of this genera- 
tion, in which the men go soberly and 
comfortably clad and leave silks and jewels 
and feathers to their wives and daughters. 

But since the principal intention of 


oriental costumes is the display of fabrics 
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and workmanship, it results that garments 
of the simplest form are perfectly adequate 
to effect this. Whereas a garment which 
is intended, as with us, to display the lines 
of the person, to effect which result the flat 
cloth we employ must be made to follow 
and cling to the various curves of the body, 
requires a most complicated treatment and 
cut. Any amateur dressmaker will confess 
that she never made a garment in the 
shaping of which there was not some 
moment of despair, when it seemed as if 
the obstinate thing would wrinkle some- 
where. 

This brings us to the second distinction 
between the two great types of costume, 
that which regards the simplicity of the cut. 

Take a piece of cloth, or a blanket, three 
yards and a half long. Fold the two ends 
over, so that they meet in the middle of 
the piece. Sewthem together. Sew up one 
selvage so as to form the whole into a bag. 
Cut in the middle of this edge a hole for 
the neck, and slit down the two side folds 
a little way to make armholes, and you 
have an Arab haik. The extra width of 
this garment, hanging loosely over the 
shoulders, answers the purpose of sleeves. 
A Mexican poncho, caught together at the 
sides, would give you much the same form. 

Take your piece of cloth, double it 
lengthwise, cut in the middle of the fold a 
place for the neck, sew up the sides to the 
armholes, add two very wide, square-cut 
sleeves, hollow it slightly under the arms, 
and you have an Arab chemise, a Chinese 
jacket, an ancient Egyptian shirt—in short 
almost any oriental body-garment. 

Take a half circle of cloth ten feet long; 
sew to the middle of the straight edge a 
square hood, catch the front together with 
a few inches of needlework, and you have 
the famous Arab burnoose, the most ele- 
gant, dignified, and comfortable garment 
ever invented. 

When we come to the Moorish trousers, 
male or female, we find them to be simply 
a bag, two or three yards long, closed at the 
ends and open on one side. The holes at 
the opposite corners allow for the passage 
of the feet, and a betasseled cord running 
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through the hem of the open side gathers 
the whole about the waist. Not the most 
miraculous trousers of a crack London tailor 
will ever console the man who has once 
worn this comfortable garment, I am told. 

The sash, the turban, and the street wrap- 
per of eastern women are merely long 
straight pieces of cloth, variously wound, 
twisted, and folded. The only notable gar- 
ment, in any way shaped, is the Moorish 
short jacket, as worn by both women and 
men. This is cut very easy at the inser- 
tion of the sleeves, so as to allow entire 
freedom of movement in all directions, and 
in no way confines the person, since it al- 
ways hangs straight from the armpits down. 
The Turks, Persians, and Hindoos often 
wear coats long or short and shaped to the 
figure, which seems to me only another 
proof of the great proportion of white blood 
which those races have. 

Thus it has been sufficiently shown that 
oriental costumes are shaped in the simplest 
and loosest manner, and with no attempt 
whatever to make them cling to the person; 
nor is any definition of the person necessary 
to these astute observers. Mrs. Browning 
tells us that “the artist’s eye sees us, as 
God sees, in the nude,” and every orien- 
tal is born with a share of the artistic in- 
stinct. In the ‘Thousand and One Nights” 
we read of an Arab gentleman who fell in 
love with a lady from seeing her hand and 
wrist at a window, and employed a dozen 
devices to discover and marry her, in which 
laudable effort he succeeded, praise be to 
Allah! No amount of neck and arms would 
have increased the fervor of this natural 
anatomist. 

The dress of the Chinese mandarin is lit- 
tle more than a faik with loose sleeves, 
and that of the Japanese nobleman a loose 
wrapper fastened with a sash, its chief pe- 
culiarity being the enormous square cuff 
pendant from the sleeve, added evidently to 
make room for more embroidery. 

The assertion that our own costume is in- 
tended to display the figure needs no other 
demonstration than the pains we take with 
its elaborate curves and many seams. The 
mere existence of close-fitting garments is 
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enough to prove it, and however far back 
you go in the history of European dress you 
find the same evident intention. 

In European dress there has always been 
this curious distinction, that, whereas the 
female costumes have usually followed the 
shape to about the waist line, the male cos- 
tumes have at most periods had a tendency 
to clothe the body in ample, or even loose 
garments, while the lower limbs are fre- 
quently cased in the tightest of hose, be- 
ginning either at the waist or about the hip 
joints. Even to this day the men have an 
occasional visitation of tight trousers, where- 
with to display their manly calves. 

There is one serious defect in the white 
woman’s theory of dress, which is, that the 
whole system of it depends upon her having 
a waist. Ifthe whole costume is to be di- 
vided at or about the waist, then a reason- 
ably small waist is a necessity. Either our 
idea of costume is wrong, or the human 
figure is wrong, and you may take hold of 
the dilemma at either end you prefer; if 
you put the Venus of Milo into one of our 
dresses she will look a ridiculous fright, 
and we all know it. 

Small waists have the very highest an- 
tiquity. The ancient Egyptian women had 
extraordinarily slender waists, if there is 
any truth in their pictures, their statues, or 
even their wooden dolls, of which we have 
specimens. These little waists, combined 
with the fine lines of the figure, make quite 
an ideal modern shape, and would have a 
great success in ballroom or even ballet 
costume. Whether these ancient small 
waists were given by nature or by lacing we 
do not know. If by the latter, they were 
quite unnecessary, since the costume was a 
mere sleeveless Aaik fastened with a sash, 
with an under petticoat apron hung from 
one shoulder. 

In the meantime, we all know that tight 
lacing would in time destroy our digestion, 
ruin our nervous system, and give us all 
manner of diseases, if the ranks of our 
changeable society were not occasionally re- 
cruited from classes whose daily occupations 





do not encourage them to wear corsets, 
Since there must be martyrs to every art, 
even to the art of fitting dresses, let us be 
thankful that the law of the survival of the 
fittest over those who are fitted steps in to 
save the race. 

It remains for us to consider the most 
curious phenomenon in the whole science of 
costume—that which we call fashion. The 
facts of fashion and style have always ap- 
peared utterly mysterious. Of course we all 
understand the machinery of trade by which 
the thing is kept going, but the origin and 
utility of it are wonderful and obscure. 
Why should a comfortable, serviceable, and 
handsome thing go out of use? What is 
there within us which requires us to be 
continually tickled with a succession of 
new forms which cannot, in the nature of 
things, be equally well adapted to our needs ? 

This is, above all things, a race charac- 
teristic. Brown races of mankind do not, 
as a rule, change their fashion of dress, or, 
if they do, it is once in a thousand years or 
so. One of the last innovations of this sort 
was when the Barbary tribes adopted a 
jacket worn by Charlemagne’s troops, which 
these innovators continue to wear to this 
day. In Bulgaria, which is in that border 
land where race distinctions begin to min- 
gle, the gala dresses of the rich classes are 
handed down from father to son. To be 
sure they are magnificent, and cost from a 
thousand dollars upto any sum you choose; 
but then, some Paris dresses, which fashion 
allows you to wear only a few times, cost 
about as much. 

Oriental nations, according to the testi- 
mony of some six thousand years, more or 
less, when they find what they want adopt 
it and keep it, and have the good sense to 
know that it suits them. If it happens that 
it is not only convenient, but that, from its 
very simplicity, it makes fine lines and 
forms and is therefore beautiful, so much 
the better, and their tastes are gratified as 
well as their intelligence. On the contrary, 
when we find something that suits us we 
immediately look for something else. 

















AN ORIENTAL STATESMAN AMONG US. 

Tue visit of Li Hung Chang to the 
United States is one of those extraordinary 
events which no one could have predicted 
thirty-five years ago. It was not till 1860 
that France and England, by the capture 
of Pekin, forced from China treaties which 
practically opened that vast domain to 
Europe after a quarter of a century of con- 
flicts. In 1888 our exports to China were 
only $3,000,000. The Chinese never re- 
ceived any Americans with cordiality until 
General Grant visited them in 1877. The 
visit is at last returned by the most eminent 
statesman of “the Flowery Kingdom.” 
General Grant declared that Li Hung 
Chang was one of the three or four great 
statesmen of the world. Between these 
two silent men a strong attachment was 
formed—perhaps because each realized that 
the other could hold his tongue. 

Among the first of his duties here the 
oriental guest placed a visit to the tomb of 
Grant. He made that visit impressive by 
his religious silence and the reverential awe 
with which he placed a garland on the 
grave of his dead friend. A glimpse into 
Chinese habits of thinking and feeling is 
given by this touching scene: their personal 
attachments are strong; they worship their 
dead. An instance like this lifts their 
heathenism into a beautiful light. 

The precise meaning of his journey round 
the globe Li Hung Chang will not disclose. 
He will see and hear everything without 
seeming to see or hear. He will give little 
and get much in the way of information. 
Perhaps it is only a personal tour like that 
of General Grant; perhaps there are many 
things about us which he wishes to learn 
for the use of his country. China is at the 
parting of the ways. A war with Japan has 
humbled her to defeat. Russia follows the 
Japanese victory into the ancient domain of 
the Chinese emperors. If China is to sur- 
vive some new paths must be trodden by 
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her rulers. It may well be that the ex- 
igency has sent the greatest of oriental 
statesmen on his travels to learn in Paris, 
London, and Washington what he could 
not learn in Pekin—the real facts about 
western civilization and the real friends of 
his people. 

The visit punctuates some sentences of 
current history, we may be sure, even 
though the precise nature of Li Hung’s 
search is unknown. It is an august event; 
there are four hundred millions of this 
man’s countrymen and there are no tramps 
among them; they move round the globe 
in search of work but never an inch away 
from it. We have to reckon with these 
millions in the near future—on things of 
more moment than Chinese tea, rice, and 
opium. Their willing hands and imitative 
minds are seeking work. They will doubt- 
less develop it at home and—as the Japan- 
ese are doing—sell us other things than 
the raw products of their fields. 

The merchants and missionaries who 
have pushed the gates of China wide open 
have set for our civilization problems of 
which they did not dream. The presence 
of this oriental statesman among us is an 
announcement that the far East has ac- 
cepted our invitation to fellowship and is 
preparing to march to prosperity on the 
lines we have traveled—to be rivals in pro- 
duction and commerce. They are in no 
haste, but the twentieth century will present 
to us and our children an oriental problem 
which may perplex and alarm us. 


THE BICYCLE DULY CONSIDERED. 

Wuat at first promised no more than a 
passing challenge to curiosity has, in the 
case of the bicycle, probably added a per- 
manent force to civilization. Like all mere 
physical increments, this new machine is 
about evenly adapted to good and evil pur- 
poses. To the good, it has been said, all 
things are blessings, and to the bad an an- 
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gel’s wings can afford infinite opportunity 
for doing wrong. The bicycle may well be 
spied upon as somewhat treacherous and 
deceitful. Rightly managed it is an eff- 
cient and trustworthy thrall; but give it an 
inch and it will take all that is left. 

If the business left undone, or but hastily 
and imperfectly done, on account of the 
magic wheel, could be set forth in the cold 
statistics of the current year it would amaze 
the economist. On the other hand the sum 
of delights dashed into life by that same 
wheel would make a glowing treasure be- 
yond the computation of the most expert ac- 
countant. 
comes the fine cry in favor of it, and we 
cannot refuse to consider the bicycle’s 
claims to philosophical attention. 

Up to the present time, no matter what 
may be the future changes, the chief claim 
of the bicycle upon our consideration is its 
utility as a means of rational and wholesome 
pastime and pleasurable recreation. While 
it is put to many uses purely economical in 
a business sense, still the balance is over- 
whelming on the side of mere amusement. 

Nor is this to be reckoned against it in 
our calculation. 
need to have play forced upon us; we are 
too much given over to constant money- 
grubbing and the feverish pursuit of sordid 
ambitions. There is small danger that we 
will fall too far in the direction of recreation 
and healthful pastime. Certainly the bicy- 
cle is a delightful source of emotion; it 
sends up through the rider an exhilaration 
indescribably comforting to weary nerves— 
and just here arise both the pro and the 
con of our argument. 

If to ride moderately is pleasing, to ride 
faster is charming, and to speed like the 
wind is intoxicating. The habit grows, the 
fascination gets deeper and deeper hold, 
until, like all other overdone sports or pas- 
times, it becomes an almost incurable ma- 
nia. The incorrigible scorcher is already 
scarcely less a nuisance in our streets and 
roads than the drunkard and the profes- 
sional beggar. He casts a malign shadow 
over the whole subject of wheeling and 
forces right-minded people to shrink from 
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public appearance on their wheels. The 
same or more may be said about a certain 
class of women and girls who for one rea- 
son or another choose to make bicycle rid- 
ing an excuse for immodest and outlandish 
attire. Instead of honestly adapting cos- 
tume neatly and becomingly to the needs of 
wheeling, they rush to the extreme suggested 
by a necessary change. Here a great ques- 
tion of public taste and morals forces itself 
into our minds, and it is not too early to 
give it serious attention. 

Overexertion is very hurtful to organic 
life. Mere waste is healthful if natural and 
promptly compensated by _ recuperation. 
Bodily exercise cannot go beyond the limit 
of safety without permanent injury to vital 
centers. This well-known law is too fre- 
quently broken by bicycle riders, especially 
the young and strong ones who feel keenly 
the sweet exhilaration of rapid movement 
under circumstances novel and peculiarly 
fascinating. A rich crop of diseases is sure 
to be reaped by these reckless sowers. 

Doubtless wisdom will control in the 
long run, wherefore it seems safe to take an 
optimistic view of the great wheeling epoch. 
Observation has led us to think that our 
young people are adapting themselves in 
the main with great good sense to the con- 
ditions imposed by their new means of en- 
joyment. It is comforting to the taste and 
a rare delight to the artistic perception to 
see them out of an evening, gliding along so 
silently and smoothly, skimming the roads 
as swallows skim the streams. Where there 
is so much fascination and so little urge 
toward evil surely the outcome must be 
good. 

We bid the bicycle hearty welcome; we 
mount and ride away with a fresh breeze 
against our face, hoping that we may never 
be accused of reckless scorching or of any 
other breach of the high ethics of wheeling. 
Here is an unmixed blessing if we but give 
it due treatment. We have dreamed of 


flying; here is our dream come true. Breth- 
ren and sisters of the guild of bicyclers, we 
give you a warm hand-clasp and wish you 
all the joy of numberless rides over fault- 
less roads in ever-glorious weather ! 
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LORD RUSSELL ON ARBITRATION. 


war. 





LORD RUSSELL, OF KILLOWEN. 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 


permanent court to settle international differences. 


(Pa.) 


It is a scholarly, liberal plea for international 


Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 


peace and broader toleration of the people of all 
nations toward each other in their common prog- 
ress to a higher plane of civilization. 

The Poughkeepsie Eagle. (N. Y.) 

The attendance of the lord chief justice of Eng- 
land upon a meeting of the association is in itself 
an event of no common import, but Lord Russell 
is himself a man whose personality is interesting. 
He is the first Irishman who ever held the office of 
chief justice. 

The Providence Journal. (R.T1.) 

In regard to arbitration, he says that no nation 
can be expected to arbitrate the question of its 
own honor any more than the individual can be. 
In view of the fact that Secretary Olney is now 
trying to have the Venezuela question submitted 


“International Law,’ 
considered of international importance. 
tion in certain cases on questions that do not usually lead to 
In the following cases, he said, “the matter is one which 
ought to be arbitrated: (1) wherever the right in dispute will 
be determined by the ascertainment of the true facts of the case; 
(2) where, the facts being ascertained, the right depends on the ap- 
plication of the proper principles of international law to the 
given facts, and (3) where the dispute is one which may properly 
be adopted on a give-and-take principle, with due provision for 
equitable compensation, as in cases of delimitation of territory 
and the like.” 
arbitrate “on questions touching its national independence or 
affecting its honor.” 


THE nineteenth annual convention of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, which opened August 19 at Saratoga, N. Y., attracted 
special attention for its annual address delivered, on August 20, 
by Lord Russell, lord chief justice of England. 


His subject was 
’ and his remarks favoring arbitration are 


He advocated arbitra- 


He held that no self-respecting nation would 


He also expressed no faith in the need of a 


to a court of arbitration which shall include, 

among others, the lord chief justice of England, 

this opinion is a curiously suggestive one to come 

before us as that of Lord Chief Justice Russell. 
The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The most notable point in that address, it seems 
to us, is Lord Russell’s practical disapproval of the 
project for the establishment of a permanent tribu- 
nal of international arbitration. 

The Denver Republican. (Col.) 

He took the very sensible position that, although 
peace is to be desired, war is not the greatest evil 
in the world. 

The Tribune. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Lord Russell’s address is, let us hope, a forerun- 
ner of that exalted condition of public sentiment 
which will look upon war as a barbarism that has 
no place in modern civilization. 


THE LOUISIANA LYNCHINGS. 


THE lynching at Hahnville, La., on August 8, of three Italians suspected of murder has greatly in- 
censed Italy. Underinstruction from his government, Baron Fava, Italian ambassador to the United 
States, hastily ended his vacation at Bar Harbor to seek an interview with the secretary of the State 


Department at Washington regarding the trouble. 


A telegram of August 11 from Baron Fava instructed 


the Italian consul at New Orleans to begin investigation of the lynching at once as a basis of a demand 


for indemnity. 





* This department, together with the book ‘‘ The Growth of the French Nation,” constitutes a Special C. L. S. C. course, for 


the reading of which a seal is given. 
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The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 

A mob is not likely to search a murderer to dis- 
cover whether he is a native or a foreigner, whether 
he has taken out his naturalization papers or not. 
It would be a strange condition of affairs if the 
mob could lynch natives with impunity, but dare 
not touch foreigners. Foreigners who come to this 
country must take the same risk with natives. 
When they settle west of the Mississippi they know 
that they take risks if they venture on certain 
crimes; and they know that assassination will be 
promptly followed by lynching. If they do not 
want to run those risks they will stay at home or 
not embark in the assassination business. . .. A 
foreigner is just as safe in this country as a native, 
and there is no reason why he should be more so. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) : 

As suggested by President Harrison, the federal 
courts should be given jurisdiction for the punish- 
ment of offenses against the treaty rights of foreign- 
ers, particularly for the punishment of those who 
lynch them. The state courts in certain states are 
not efficient in bringing lynchers to justice. The 
federal courts are usually respected and feared, and 
if they had power to punish those who lynch aliens, 
whom we have obligated ourselves by treaties to 


protect, the too prevalent crime of lynching might 
be restrained to a greater extent than it now is. 
Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

Italy’s solicitude about the status of the three 
Italians who were lynched by a Louisiana mob the 
other day is perfectly natural. If the men had not 
abandoned allegiance to their native country, the 
claim for an indemnity will have to be admitted. 
It is a curious anomaly that the federal government 
has to shoulder the responsibility for this kind of 
thing, while it has no jurisdiction over the offenders. 

The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

The law should be so changed as to give the fed- 
eral courts jurisdiction in cases that involve inter- 
national complications. We are not in sympathy 
with the encroachments of the federal government 
on the rights of the states, but where the govern- 
ment is responsible for the act of an individual it 
ought to have power over that individual to enforce 
his good behavior or to punish him for his crime. 

The Kennebec Journal. (Augusta, Me.) 

A few months ago we were very much worried 
lest our missionaries in China should be mobbed. 
On the whole we are not sure but that they are 
safer out there than they would be at home in some 
parts of this enlightened land. 


SIR JOHN MILLAIS. 


THE career of another great promoter of culture is closed by 
the death of the renowned English artist and president of the 
Royal Academy, Sir John Millais. He died at his home in 
London on August 13, after long suffering from cancer of the 
throat. Of French extraction, John Everett Millais was born 
in Southampton, England, in 1829. When nine years old he 
began the study of art at Musass’ Academy, and at this 
early age gained his first medal at the Society of Arts. Two 
years later he entered the Royal Academy. Here he won 
the chief awards for drawing. The first picture which he put 
on exhibition, “Pizarro Seizing the Inca of Peru,” brought 
him into public favor. Attracted by Italian art while still in 
the Academy, Millais together with William Holman Hunt 
and Dante Gabriel Rossetti revolted against representing 
nature after “the antique ” and began to paint it as it appeared 
to their own eyes. They soon gained a following of artists 
and constituted the “ Pre-Raphaelite School,” which revolu- 
tionized English art. As a Pre-Raphaelite Millais painted 
“Our Savior” and “ Ferdinand Lured by Ariel” in 1850, “ Mariana in the Moated Grange” and the 
“ Woodman’s Daughter” in 1851, and the “ Huguenot” and “Ophelia” in 1852. At this time Ruskin 
began to commend the new school in his writings and lectures. While at the height of his fame Millais 
fell in love with Mr. Ruskin’s wife, and after she had been divorced he married her. The event ruined 
Ruskin’s life and initiated the decline in Millais’ art career. Henceforth, regardless of his high ideals, 
he chose to paint subjects that would bring in money, such as the portraits of wealthy persons. In 1853 
he became an associate member of the Royal Academy and ten years later entered into full membership. 
In 1878 he was decorated with the ribbon of the Legion of Honor, in 1882 was elected a foreign associ- 
ate of the Beaux Arts, and in 1885 was made a baronet by Gladstone’s government. Last February 
Millais succeeded Lord Leighton as president of the Royal Academy. 





SIR JOHN MILLAIS. 














The Chicago Record. (ll.) 

Millais stood eminent as an example of the school 
which he fostered and of which he was probably the 
last great exponent. He was thoroughly Royal 
Academic—a Tory in art. 
showed itself in the essentially British character of 
his pictures of childhood, which had the broadly 
drawn sentiment and 
which make appeal to the good, fat British matron 
For all this, his skill both as a 
draughtsman and as a handler of the medium in 


His conservatism 


the aggressive prettiness 
and master. 


which he worked is indisputable as his eminence 
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crat. 





HOKE SMITH. 
Ex-Secretary of the Interior. 


vention. 
preferred to consistency of political principle. 


(Ind.) The Providence Journal. (R.J) 

Mr. Smith entered the Cabinet a practically un- 
known man, but he has discharged the multifarious 
duties of the position with creditable, if not brilliant 
success, and he retires now in a perfectly open and 
honorable way. 

(Rep.) The Chicago Tribune. (/1l.) 

President Cleveland has proved himself stanchly 
and uncompromisingly for honest money, and it 
would be the height of incongruity for any man to 
remain a member of his Cabinet who was an active 
supporter of the Popocratic candidate. 

(Dem.) The Pitisburg Post. ( Pa.) 

The fact of his resignation indicates the prob- 
ability that President Cleveland will declare against 
the Chicago candidates and platform, although it 
makes no certainty. So far everything certifying or 
predicting his position has been merely guesswork. 

(Ind.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Mr. Smith’s retirement is inevitable, but it will be 
regretted—as will also his narrow, partisan view of 
his duty, as it is said he is a free silver man less 
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in his own peculiar field. He was great in his 
school and thoroughly representative of its traits. 
His death will be seriously felt among his fellow- 
countrymen, who have learned to regard him, very 
justly, as one of their most eminent and distin- 
guished painters. 

The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

Probably he did work on a plane a little lower 
than he had first conceived, but it was probably 
that to which he was adapted. He did not leave 
his own grade, but found it, and it was high enough 
to satisfy all but the most exacting. 


HOKE SMITH RESIGNS. 


The resignation from the Cabinet of Mr. Hoke Smith, secretary 
of the interior, which has been rumored since he took his stand 
by the Democratic convention at St. Louis, with its free silver 
principles, is now assured by the appointment of his successor. 
On August 24 President Cleveland announced ex-Gov. David 
Rowland Francis as the new secretary of the interior. 
will enter upon his duties in this capacity on September 1. 
Mr. Francis was born in Richmond, Ky., October 1, 1850, of 
Scotch-Irish parents. 


He 


He is a graduate of Washington Uni- 
He always has been an active Demo- 


That party elected him mayor of St. Louis in 1885 and 
governor of Missouri in 1888. 


During the last year he has 


aggressively opposed the free silver movement. 
(Rep.) The Times-Herald. 

Its moving cause, so far as we have a right to judge, is 
sentimental, and originates in a pledge made last spring that 


( Chicago, Til.) 


he would abide the decision of the National Democratic Con- 
He thinks that the keeping of his word is to be 
Secretary Smith has been an excellent officer, and there 
is no criticism to make upon the faithfulness with which he has discharged his duties. 


from conviction than because he considers it to be 
his duty to support his party, whatever vagaries it 
may choose to adopt. 





DAVID ROWLAND FRANCIS 
The New Secretary of the Interior. 
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NANSEN, THE ARCTIC EXPLORER. 


THE glory of finding the north pole has not, as was reported last spring, been: wrested from the future 
by the Norwegian, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. His ship, the “vam, in which he embarked from Christiania on 
June 24, 1893, did not drift across the pole with the ice floes as he predicted, but only reached 85° 57’ 
north latitude, then proceeded to open sea, arriving at Skjervoc in August last. On March 14, 1895, Dr. 
Nansen and Lieutenant Johansen left the ship and took to the ice floes in two sledges with only twenty-eight 
dogs. Storms had preventedthe Fram’s stopping for more dogs. Yet the two men set out and on April 
7, 1595, reached 86° 14’ north. Their dogs gave out and it was this which compelled them to return 
from their quest. They wintered at 81° 13’ north and 56° east. In the spring they met Jackson’s expe- 
dition and returned on his supply steamer to Vardée, Norway, on August 13, 1896. Though he did not 
find the pole Dr. Nansen lessened by almost one half the distance between that goal and the farthest 
north reached up to this time, 83° 24’; he discovered new land and achieved results invaluable to science. 


From the most northerly point reached no land was seen. 


The Tribune. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

The arctic ice-pack is evidently too thick to be 
penetrated by a vessel, and the next venture should 
be by balloon. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat. ( Mo.) 

In the course of time the pole may be reached. 
But of what value would such an achievement be, 
after all? It would not in any respect promote the 
interests of civilization. There are no chances of 
gain in those distant and forbidding fastnesses of 
snow and ice, no promises of new sources of pros- 
perity and happiness. 

The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Jil.) 

Dr. Nansen has returned from the “farthest 
North,” and if he has not brought his sheaves or 
his icebergs with him he has at least told a story 
which thrills one with pride in the race. He did 
not cross the pole, but he exceeded every one of 
his predecessors in arctic adventure, and he demon- 
strated to the world that his theory was not idle. 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

The return of Dr. Nansen, the Swedish voyager, 
from his arctic expedition adds another count to 
the triumphs of polar exploration. 

The Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 

Though still unsolved, the polar mystery is not 
quite so intangible as it was before NWansen’s expe- 
dition into the arctic region, and the information 
which he brings back with him from the frozen 
North will be of valuable service in the event of 
future explorations. It cannot be said that Nan- 
sen’s expedition has been a foolish one. 

Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

Though the mystery remains unsolved, the efforts 
to solve it add constantly to the scope of human 
knowledge. 

The Nashville American. ( Tenn.) 

The brief outline of his three years’ life in the 
arctic seas furnished by Dr. Nansen but arouses in- 
terest and makes the reader wish for a fuller account. 


MARY ABIGAIL DODGE (“GAIL HAMILTON ”). 


THE brilliant writer and conversationalist, Miss Mary Abigail Dodge, best known to the public as “Gail 
Hamilton,” died of paralysis on August 17 at Hamilton, Mass. She was born in 1830 at Hamilton, 
where she received her early education. At the age of twenty-one she entered the high school at Hart- 
ford, Conn., as teacher of physics. After several years she went to Washington, D. C., as governess in 
the family of Dr. Gamaliel Bailey. It was in his newspaper, 7he (Vational Era, that she began her pen 
In 1862 her first book was published under the title “Country Living and Country Thinking,” 
being largely a compilation of her newspaper articles. From 1865-67 she was one of the editors of a chil- 
dren’s magazine in Boston and for about ten years she pursued her literary labors in that city. Since 
then she has divided her time between her native town and Washington, where she made her winter home 
with Mrs. James G. Blaine, who was her cousin. Here she gained an enviable reputation in diplomatic 
circles for her brilliant conversation. Some of her books are: “Gala Days,” “A New Atmosphere,” 
“ Stumbling Blocks,” “ Skirmishes and Sketches,” “ Red-Letter Days in Applethorpe,” “Summer Rest,” 
“ Wool Gathering,” “ Woman’s Wrongs, a Counter-Irritant,” “ Battle of the Books,” “Woman’s Worth 
and Worthlessness,” “ Little Folk Life,” “Child World,” “ Twelve Miles from a Lemon,” “ Nursery Noon- 
ings,” “ Sermons to the Clergy,” “ What Think Ye of Christ?” “Our Common School System,” “ Divine 
Guidance; Memorial of Allen W. Dodge,” and “ The Insuppressible Book.” Most of these are collections 
of her fugitive articles which deal with politics and topics of current interest. 
Love is Best,” had less success than her other works. 


work. 


Her one novel, “ First 
In 1887 appeared her series of letters on civil serv- 
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During later years she has devoted herself to preparing a biography 


of James G. Blaine and in attempts to secure the release of Mrs. Maybrick, who was convicted by the 


English courts of killing her husband. 


Baltimore American. ( Md.) 

Her style was vigorous and incisive, and her 
reasoning close and strong. Her mind was of the 
masculine rather than of the characteristically fem- 
inine type. . . . Some of her best work was in crit- 
icism of matters connected with the Garfield ad- 
ministration. Mr. Blaine derived not a little help 
from her as an adviser, and in the preparation of 
his work, “ Twenty Years in Congress,” Miss Ham- 
ilton was frequently consulted. Her published 
works on the common schools, civil service, and 
other matters, arid her essays on a variety of topics 
have far more than a transient value. 


The Kennebec Journal. ( Augusta, Me.) 

Miss Dodge wielded a singularly graceful pen. 
She combined rare beauty of diction with great 
mental clearness and vigor. She was an ardent 
champion of reforms she believed to be in the path 
of progress, a devoted and unselfish friend, and an 
untiring worker. She leaves behind her a noble life 
work that will be her best monument. 

The Inter-Ocean. (Chicago, Ill.) 

Gail Hamilton is one of the foremost writers of 
the time in the field of polemics and one of the 
most original of those whose mastery of good, 
strong English made them famous. 


ENGLISH BOMBARDMENT IN ZANZIBAR. 


THE principle conceded by all nations, that strictly political refugees need not be extradited like com- 
mon law criminals, has been rejected by its strongest advocate, England, in the case of Said Kalid, 
usurper of the Zanzibar consulate. Upon the death of the sultan of Zanzibar, on August 25, Said Kalid 
with seven hundred askeris seized the palace and proclaimed himself sultan. Marines and soldiers from 
British warships lying in the harbor were immediately landed by order of the British consul, who warned 
Said Kalid to surrender to the English the next morning on pain of having the palace bombarded. Said 
Kalid was obdurate and, on August 27, the bombardment followed, resulting in the destruction of the 
palace. Said Kalid and his chief followers escaped to the German consulate. Hamond, a cousin of the 
late sultan, was then made his successor. On August 28 the usurper’s surrender was requested by the 
English consul. This the German consul refused, but advices of August 30 from Berlin report that Said 
Kalid will be surrendered to the British on their guarantee that he shall be treated as a prince and pris- 


oner of war. 
the protectorate of Zanzibar into a crown colony. 


The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

It looks as though England would be checked in 
its desire to annex Zanzibar. It may be taken for 
granted that it would annex that country if it dared, 
but the fear that the French and Germans would ob- 
ject operates as a restraining influence. This sug- 
gests that England has reached the end of its rope 
as a conqueror of small and helpless countries. 
the future it will have to regard the wishes of nations 
which in the past gave it almost a free hand. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

When England assumed a protectorate over 
Zanzibar the slave trade was vigorously attacked, 
but it still exists in violation of treaty rights, and if 
a crusade is opened against the traffic now humanity 
and civilization will have gained something by this 
short revolution. 

The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Jil.) 
The government will be forced either further to 


In 


aggravate the discontent at home with a cynical 


foreign policy by continuing the status of slavery or 
invite the hatred of the Zanzibaris and the possible 
jealousy of Germany by openly extending dominion 
over the territory. 


According to the same advices Germany will not acquiesce in Great Britain’s plan to change 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The Berlin Conference of 1885 arranged the 
spheres of influence of Germany and Great Britain, 
respectively, in East Africa, and the agreement per- 
mitted the establishment of an English protectorate, 
several years later, over the sultanate of Zanzibar. 
Germany had no cause to complain of her end of 
the bargain, and she might not object to England’s 
outright annexation of her portion of the spoils, be- 
cause it would furnish an example and precedent 
for herself. France’s assent to the British protector- 
ate was purchased by England’s to the French pro- 
tectorate in Madagascar. 

The Chicago Record. (lil.) 

The Zanzibar affair is a striking example of the 
ease with which territory is acquired from half-sav- 
age and ignorant potentates. The potentates, in- 
deed, have very little to say about it. The en- 
lightened European power simply steps in and as- 
serts control, and the African has nothing to do but 
submit. In much the same fashion most of Africa 
has been grabbed and what little is left without 
definite boundary lines is sure to be seized before 
many more years have elapsed. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION NOMINEES. 


ON the evening of August 12 Mr. William J. Bryan and Mr. Arthur J. Sewall, chosen by the Chicago 
Democratic National Convention for president and vice president respectively, were given official notifica- 
tion of their nomination, at Madison Square Garden, New York City. The formal speech of notification 
was delivered by Gov. Wm. J. Stone, of Missouri, chairman of the notification committee. Mr. Bryan 
replied at some length in an address which thoroughly indorsed the Chicago platform. Mr. Sewall made 


a brief speech of acceptance. 


(Dem.) The Pittsburg Post. ( Pa.) 

The Democratic candidate showed consummate 
political shrewdness in making this great speech 
within hearing of Wall Street, and the masterly 
arguments he submits show his faith in the intelli- 
gence of the people and their capacity and will to 
choose the right. It will be the text-book—the 
Bible, as it were—of this wonderful campaign. It 
has the inspiration of truth, is pervaded with love of 
liberty and faith in the magnificent destinies of the 
American people. 

(Rep.) New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

There are submitted no proofs of assertions which 
have been a thousand times challenged; they are 
simply repeated as if they were axioms. To follow 
Mr. Bryan in detail through this maze of sophistry 
is quite unnecessary. For through it all there run 
certain palpably false assumptions, which entirely 


destroy the force of his reasoning. The first is that 
free coinage by the United States alone would raise 
the price of silver bullion throughout the world to 
$1.29 in gold. Mr. Bryan offers not an item of 
evidence to sustain this assumption. The history of 
the world disproves it. But if it is true, it destroys 
absolutely all the force of three quarters of Mr. 
Bryan’s speech, in which he attempts to show that 
various classes have been plundered by making gold 
too dear, and that a cheaper dollar, one of less pur- 
chasing power, is needed to restore the balance. 
The second assumption is that bimetallism is free 
coinage, whereas all practical men know that free 
coinage in this country alone is monometallism, for 
without agreement of other nations in fixing a ratio 
between silver and gold it would simply demonetize 
gold in this country, fix a premium on it, and compel 
the redemption of all notes in silver only. 


FREDERIC NICHOLAS CROUCH. 


On August 18 at Portland, Me., death claimed the song- 
writer best known as the author of “ Kathleen Mavourneen.” 
Frederic William Nicholas Crouch was born in London, Eng- 
land, on July 31, 1808, blessed with a musical ancestry. At 
nine years of age he exercised his musical talent in the London 
Royal Cobourg Theater and at twelve won success as a violon- 
cello soloist in His Majesty’s Theater in London. He went to 
Scotland with a traveling troupe and then for a short time 

|, served as a sailor on coasting vessels. Returning to London, at 
| the age of fourteen, he was admitted to the Royal Academy of 
Having graduated 
here, he was made violoncellist of the Drury Lane Theater 
orchestra. At this period of his career Mr. Crouch began to 
produce his songs, which now number about two thousand, and 
at the age of nineteen he composed his third song, “ Kathleen 
Mavourneen.” In 1849 he came to America to teach and 
lecture, dwelling in Portland, Me., Washington, D. C., and Rich- 
mond, Va., successively. He gave up his musical work to serve 
in the Confederate Army with the Richmond Howitzers. At the close of the war he found his home 
and possessions in Richmond destroyed, and after struggling several years as a music teacher he went to 
reside in Portland again and then in Baltimore, Md. His talent for composition thrived unmarred by 
age, his most brilliant martial air being a recent production. Some of his most popular songs are 
“ O’Donnell’s Farewell,” “‘ The Emigrant’s Lament,” “ Sing to Me, Nora,” and “ Dermot Asthore.” Mr. 
Crouch was a founder of the Society of Science, Letters, and Art, also an honorary member of the Royal 
Society. His fourth wife survives him. 
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Baltimore American. (Ma.) 

Although Professor Crouch will not be known 
solely by this one song, it is almost certain to 
survive anything else that he wrote. He was born 
to be a musician. His life was a checkered one. 
Hardships on land and sea, struggles with poverty, 


with occasional glimpses only of the sunshine of 


prosperity, the terrible experiences of war, and 


many other sufferings, could not quench within 
him the desire to sing. Professor Crouch’s 
friends are numbered by the thousands in this city 
and all over the country. When his condition of 
distress became known a few months ago responses 
near and far. Warm, loving words 


accompanied the evidences of friendship. 


came from 
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The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

The sweet singer of a day that is past has left an 
impress for good upon his time that many a man in 
the higher walks of life would give years to secure. 

The Chicago Record. (Ill.) 

Were the whole mass of his other writings to be 
stacked up it could not make the author the reputa- 
tion gained in the few bars of “ Kathleen.” It was 
a singular freak of destiny which made it possible 
for this man to show so pronounced a genius for 
catching the popular ear in one instance and kept 
him from ever repeating the performance. And by 
another singular freak of fate it brought him in not 
acent. His life was one of disappointment, vicissi- 
tude, and defeat. 


THE MASSACRE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

PROSPECTS of peace among Cretan Christians are offset by renewed carnage among the Armenians. 
On August 26 armed Armenians seized the Ottoman Bank of Constantinople, holding its employees as 
hostages. They declared the demonstration to be directed against the powers who had deserted them 
and not against the bank, or the Turks, and demanded reforms, threatening to blow up the bank, all its 
valuables, and the captives ugless these reforms were granted within three days. On August 28 the 
revolutionists in the bank surrendered on condition that they retain their weapons and be given safe 


passage out of the country. 


ary Committee issued another manifesto demanding autonomy for the Armenians. 


These terms were granted them. 


The next day the Armenian Revolution- 
The Turks made the 


revolution a pretext for slaying about 4,000 persons, hunting Armenians through the streets, and killing 


all suspected of sympathizing with them. 
ers fleeing to the boats in the harbor. 


October. 


The Times-Herald. (Chicago, ll.) 

Perhaps it is hopeless to expect of Europe any 
forceful protest against the horrible practices of the 
Turk. What he has done to the Armenians has 
been done in lesser degree by England to Ireland, 
Russia to the Jews, Austria to Hungary, and by all 
in turn to the savage races of the earth wherever 
the latter occupied desirable territory. 

The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 

The cowardly Armenian agitators, who, well aware 
of the consequences of their “coups de theatre,” de- 
liberately expose their compatriots to Turkish ven- 
geance merely to gratify their vaingloriousness and 
thirst for notoriety, are far more despicable than the 
Turks. 

Harrisburg Telegram. (Pa.) 

So long as the sultan is permitted to go on in his 
fiendish attacks upon the Armenians the effort to 
Christianize that part of the world will be futile. 

The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

The perpetual problem of Turkey seems no 
nearer solution at this moment than at any previous 
time, notwithstanding the cabled statements pre- 
dicting concerted action by the powers. It is said 
that Queen Victoria has brought pressure to bear 
on Emperor William, and that King Christian of 


I-Oct. 


The houses of a number of foreigners were sacked, their own- 
According to dispatches from Washington, D. C., President Cleve- 
land has ordered the warships Bancroft and Cincinnati to Turkey. 


They will reach the Bosporus in 


Denmark has used his influence with the czar, the 
family efforts in both cases resulting favorably to 
At the same time the 
German pretense of naval force in the Bosporus is 
simply ridiculous, compared with the ships of other 
nations. 


united action. 


The Washington Post. (D.C.) 

It may be that unpleasant possibilities exist as re- 
gards Turkey, and that a naval demonstration of 
some sort is on the cards. But it would be farcical 
to attempt that demonstration with the Bancroft. 
The sultan would grin more cynically than ever at 
the spectacle of that little cockleshell fuming and 
fussing about in the archipelago and making faces 
at forts capable of blowing her out of the water in 
three minutes. 

The New York Post. (N. VY.) 

This readiness of the Turkish government to 
make massacre the penalty of all sorts of sedition is 
difficult to comprehend if one does not remember 
that, by the Mussulman law, Christians live by suf- 
ferance under all Mussulman rule. 

Ohio State Journal. ( Columbus.) 

The ordering of the practice ship Bancroft to 
Constantinople is believed to be the first step in the 
administration program to compel Turkey to re- 
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spect the peremptory demand for full and immediate 
satisfaction for $100,000 indemnity made last fall 
for the destruction of the American college and 
other property at Harpoot and Marash. Itis hoped 
President Cleveland will compel the sultan to pay 
the bill if it is necessary to detach every battleship 
and cruiser from the North Atlantic squadron of 
Admiral Bunce. 
Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

Now, as hitherto, the jealousies and dissensions of 
the Christian powers of Europe are accountable for 
the prolongation of Turkish misrule. 
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The Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
Perhaps the 
Turks are guiltless no one will believe. 


( Wash.) 
Armenians are at fault; that the 
The chief 
culprits, however, are the great powers of Europe. 
The story of the past two years proves that the 
Porte will 
asking it to do. 
The Advance. (Chicago, /l.) 

Of course the civilized world cannot help noting 
the contrast between the promptness with which the 
British warships bombarded the sultan’s palace at 
Zanzibar and the inactivity at Constantinople. 


do whatever the powers agree upon 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF GOLD DEMOCRATS. 


A Two days’ convention of sound money Democrats was 
opened on September 2 
Ind., by Senator Palmer of Illinois, he being chairman of the 
Sound Money Democratic National Committee. Eight hun- 
dred and forty delegates were in attendance, representing 
forty-one states and three territories. 


at Tomlinson Hall in Indianapolis, 


Ex-Governor Roswell 
P. Flower of New York was made temporary chairman and 
Senator Donelson Caffery of Louisiana was given the perma- 
nent chairmanship of the convention. It was voted to effect 
a permanent national organization. Senator 


John McAuley Palmer of Illinois was nominated for president 


On September 3 


of the United States, and Governor Simon Bolivar Buckner of 
Kentucky for vice president, both on the first ballot. Before 
adjourning the convention empowered its executive committee 
to proceed for the recognition of the ticket in states where the 
Australian ballot law or other laws would interfere with the 
recognition of more than one regular Democratic ticket. Both 
candidates were notified of their nomination in Louisville, Ky,., 


SENATOR JOHN MCAULBY PALMER. 
National Democratic Candidate for President. 


on September 12. 

The platform reaffirms the historic Democratic doctrine of 
tariff for revenue only and demands that “henceforth modern 
and liberal policies toward American shipping shall take the 
place of our imitation of the restricted statutes of the eight- 


” 


eenth century”; it opposes “the pretense that discriminating 
The platform further states: 
“We insist upon the maintenance of the gold standard and 
of the parity therewith of every dollar issued by the govern- 
ment, and are firmly opposed to the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver and to the compulsory purchase of silver bullion. 


duties will promote shipping.” 


But we denounce also the further maintenance of the present 
costly patchwork system of national paper currency as a con- 
stant source of injury and peril. We assert the necessity of 
such intelligent currency reform as will confine the government 
to its legitimate functions, completely separated from the 
banking business, and afford to all sections of our country a 
uniform, safe, and elastic bank currency, under governmental 


GOVERNOR sumone BOLIVAR BUCKNER, 
National Democratic Candidate for Vice President. 
supervision, measured in volume by the needs of business. 

“The fidelity, patriotism, and courage with which President Cleveland has fulfilled his great public trust 
+ + + are fully recognized by the Democratic party, and will secure to hima place in history beside the 
fathers of the republic. The Supreme Court of the United States was wisely established by the 
framers of our Constitution as one of the three codrdinate branches of the government. Its inde- 
pendence and authority to interpret the law of the land without fear or favor must be maintained. We 
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condemn all efforts to degrade that tribunal or impair the confidence and respect which it has deservedly 


held. 


The Democratic party ever has maintained and ever will maintain the supremacy of law, the inde- 


pendence of its judicial administration, the inviolability of contract, and the obligations of all good 
citizens to resist every illegal trust, combination, and attempt against the just rights of property and 


the good order of society, in which are bound up the peace and happiness of our people.” 


The Kansas City Journal. ( Mo.) 

John McAuley Palmer, of Springfield, was born 
in Scott County, Ky., September 13, 1817. In 1852 
he was elected to the state senate to fill a vacancy. 
He was elected again in November, 1854, as an in- 
dependent anti-Nebraska candidate. Having de- 
clined to act with the Republican party, he resigned 
his seat in the senate. In 1860 he was made one of 
the electors-at-large on the Republican ticket; May 
g, 1861, was elected colonel of the Fourteenth 
Regiment of Illinois Infantry; was promoted to 
brigadier-general of the volunteers in November, 
1861; was promoted to the command of the Four- 
teenth Army Corps in October, 1863; commanded 
the military department of Kentucky from Feb- 
ruary, 1865, to May 1, 1866. He removed to 
Springfield in 1867, and was elected governor of 
1868. In 1890 was nominated by the 
Democrats of the state as candidate for senator, 


Illinois in 
and carried the state by 40,000 plurality. His term 
will expire March 3, 1897. 
(Albany, N. Y.) 

Simon Bolivar Buckner was born in Hart County, 
Ky., April 1, 1823. He graduated at West Point, 
went through the Mexican War, resigned from the 


The Argus. 


army in 1855, and settled finally in Louisville. 
Here he was made major-general and commander- 
in-chief of the state militia. He organized the 
Kentucky State Guard in 1859-60, and accepted a 
brigadier-general’s commission in the Confederate 
He was one of the 
generals who surrendered at Baton Rouge, in May, 
1865. 
permitted to return at once to Kentucky, so he 
New Sub- 
sequently some valuable property which had been 


service September 15, 1861. 
By the terms of the surrender he was not 


took up his residence in Orleans. 
confiscated was returned to him, and by judicious 
In 1887 he 
was elected governor of Kentucky, and at the end 
of his term he returned to Hart County, where he 
and his family occupy the old homestead in which 
he was born. 
(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

If any Democrat wants a third ticket, why let him 

have it. 


management he became quite wealthy. 


But really what need is there of another 
ticket when the one all-controlling issue is squarely 
joined in the two tickets already nominated? Are 
you for an honest dollar and an honest country ? 
You have McKinley to vote for. Are you for 
repudiation and a cheap and dishonest dollar? 
Then Bryan is your man. There is a ticket for 
each side already in the field, and there cannot be 
three sides to that question. 


(Dem.) The Times. (Hartford, Conn.) 

The Indianapolis movement was the natural out- 
come of the feeling that many thousands of Demo- 
crats will not vote for McKinley under any 
circumstances, but will vote for a sound money 
Democrat rather than for Bryan. 

(Dem.) New York World. (N. Y.) 

The movement represented by the convention is 
a double protest. It is a protest of Democrats 
against the free silver and fiat money declarations 
of the Chicago platform. It is at the same timea 
protest on the part of such sound money Democrats 
against the necessity of voting for McKinleyism as 
their only means of dissenting from free silver. 
The men who make this protest are equally intense 
in their hostility to unsound money and to the 
paternal system of government represented by the 
Republican candidate. 

(Dem.) The Cincinnati Enquirer. ( Ohio.) 

The Cleveland and Wall Street bolters from the 
Democratic party have strutted their little hour 
upon the political stage at Indianapolis and disap- 
peared. It was a notable convention. It was a 
protest against the refusal of the two-thirds majority 
in the National Democratic Convention at Chicago 
to sell out to the New York and London operators 
in gold and United States bonds. It was a rebuke 
to the people for presuming to have opinions con- 
It consisted of Cleve- 
Its 


leading spirits were fossils from both parties. It 


cerning the money question. 
land office-holders and of bank emissaries. 
was the free trade wing of the great high protection 
Republican party, whose standard bearer is William 
McKinley. It was the gold standard wing of the 
International Bimetallists. 
(l/nd.) The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 
For every voter who will desert the Democratic 
standard to follow this strange banner, ten free 
silver Republicans will desert the Republican gold 
standard. 
([nd.) The Times. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
The Indianapolis convention will be recognized 
as the surviving Democracy of the contest of 1896, 
and it will be the only Democracy known in the 
future conflicts of the political parties of this 
country. 
(/nd.) The Buffalo Enquirer. 
The Indianapolis Convention has nominated 
Palmer and Buckner, and we think this ticket, 
more than any other that could be named, will 
help the election of McKinley. 
(Ind.) The Boston Herald. 


(N. ¥.) 


( Mass.) 


In nominating Senator Palmer, of Illinois, and 
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General Buckner, of Kentucky, as its candidates for 
president and vice president the Indianapolis con- 
vention has put a strong ticket in the field. 
( Rep.) The Inter Ocean. (Chicago, Ill.) 

The Democratic platform of 1896 gives no sign 
of progress toward the understanding of the temper 
and desires of the great mass of the people. 

(Rep.) The Kansas City Journal. ( Mo.) 

The ticket will receive hundreds of thousands of 
votes, and after the defeat of the Chicago ticket in 
November the men who are behind this convention 
will again be the leaders of the national Democracy. 
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The Bryans, the Altgelds, the Tillmans, and the 
Pennoyers will slough off into Populism, where 
they belong. 

(Rep.) The Globe-Democrat. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

On the whole the Indianapolis convention did 
its work well. It showed a little better judgment, 
though, in its ticket than it did in its platform. 

(Rep.) The Worcester Telegram. ( Mass.) 

The chief advantage of the Indianapolis ticket, if 
there is any advantage in it, will be in enabling 
sound money Democrats to take the stump against 
Bryan. 


THE MATABELE WAR. 


THE war which arose between the natives and Europeans in Matabeleland early in 1896 is now thought 


by the authorities at Buluwayo to be ended. 


A brilliant victory of the English under Colonel Plumer 


was followed on August 23 by advices from Buluwayo reporting the surrender of the principal Matabele 


chiefs to the British. 
be considered formidable. 


Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

It is the order of progress that there shall always 
be a strvggle for’ supremacy when civilized and 
savage men come in contact, and that the former 
shall always win in the end; but it has been 
demonstrated that the struggle can be carried on by 
peaceful means and the savages conquered by kind- 
ness instead of force, and it is a disgrace to the na- 
tion which considers itself the most highly civilized 
on the globe that it has never yet learned to apply 
the law of kindness, but always conquers by the use 
of force. 

San Francisco Chronicle. ( Cal.) 

Certainly the fighting in this African valley was 
the fiercest which British troops have had to meet 
since the attack by Arabs on the Gordon relief 


The remnant of the natives scattered among the hills is too badly demoralized to 


party. The savages received a crushing blow, but 
they came so nearto success in the first wild rush 
that they may be encouraged to make another 
attempt. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. (fPa.) 

No matter how much we may talk as to England’s 
land-grabbing tendencies and the seizure of Africa 
by the powers of Europe, the Matabeles and all the 
other dusky dwellers of Africa must yield to the 
advance of civilization. In many respects the war 
with the Matabeles resembles the early Indian wars 
in this country. It cannot be that Africa, any more 
than America, is destined to be given over to bar- 
barism, and while we may sometimes object to the 
methods employed in the cleaning out process, yet 
in the end the world is the gainer. 


BICYCLE FAILURES. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

There is a popular impression, based on the large 
number of failures of bicycle manufacturers which 
have occurred in the last two months, that the 
business of wheel-making is likely to be conducted 
on a far more conservative scale next year than has 
It is asserted that the out- 
put of some manufacturers of wheels of the ’97 
model will be no more than a third of their pro- 
duction for this year, and that they will pay more 


been the case this year. 


attention to the quality of their machines than ever 
before. 

The reasons attributed for the recent numerous 
and heavy failures among bicycle manufacturers are 
very diverse. Some of the older makers ascribe 
them to inferiority of the construction, resulting 
from inexperience. Dealers say they have been due 


to the fact. that many of the insolvent companies 
lacked well-established reputation, while great over- 
production and decreasing demand furnish the ex- 
planation for the public generally. Judging from 
the vast stock of wheels in the possession of popu- 


lar makers, the last reason seems the most plausible. 


Many persons who would pay a fair price for a 
wheel last May couldn’t be induced to buy one at 
cost now. There is a feeling among wheelmen that 
it is too late in the season to purchase a ’96 wheel, 
and that bicycles will be as cheap, perhaps cheaper, 
besides being thoroughly up to date, when the next 
cycling season opens. 

Among the cyclists, in this country at least, are 
men and women of good taste and business instinct, 
and a bicycle must be not only cheap and service- 
able, but smart also, in order to obtain their favor. 
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Consequently, the bicycle concern that fails to dis- 
pose of its product before August must look sharp 
to obtain full prices for its wheels of that year’s 
model after that time. 

Many persons who pay little regard to the style 
or pattern of their wheels may avail themselves of 
the present low prices; but the small prices which 
they pay are not likely to go far toward alleviating 
the financial conditions of the manufacturers. 
Wheelmen are not growing scarce, and their ardor 


Tol 


is apparently not abating; but whether they and 
prospective riders will prefer to invest in a cheap ’96 
wheel, rather than wait for one of the ’97 patterns 
at an unknown price, remains to be seen. It must 
be said, however, that cyclists have shown less re- 
luctance this year than ever before about giving 
new and untried wheels a fair test; and the fact 
that bicycle failures occur is not an evidence that 
cyclists lack sympathy with the cause of good 
wheels at a cheap price. 


LI HUNG CHANG. 


CHINA’s great statesman, His Excellency Li Hung Chang, 
prime minister of state, 


senior guardian of the heir apparent, 
earl of the first rank and entitled Su-Y, arrived in New York, 
N. Y., on August 28. 
first secretary, a viscount secretary, three ordinary secretaries, seven 


With him were a viscount counselor, a 
attachés two copyists, nine guards, and twelve servants. A greeting 
marked by the firing of guns and dipping of flags welcomed him to 
our shores with all due honor. In New York Harbor he was received 
by Major-general Thomas H. Ruger, commander of the eastern de- 
partment of the United States Army, representing President Cleveland, 
and by Mr. W. W. Rockhill, representing the State Department, who 
with a body of cavalry escorted him to the Waldorf Hotel. The fol- 
lowing day President Cleveland arrived in New York as the guest of 
ex-Secretary W. C. Whitney and gavea brief audience to the distin- 
guished visitor at Mr. Whitney’s home. Attorney-general Harmon, 
ex-Secretary of State Foster, ex-Ministers to China Young and Sew- 
ard, General H. Wilson, and Secretary of State Olney were present 
at this meeting. Later the viceroy visited General Grant’s tomb. A 
journey to West Point and back, an interview with missionaries, a 
luncheon given him by the Merchants’ Club, a trip to the China- 
town section of New York, and a day in Brooklyn occupied him 
till September 3, when he went to Philadelphia and on to Wash- 
ington. On September 6 he left the capitol for Niagara Falls. Here he was met by representa- 
tives of the Canadian government, who escorted him to Vancouver, where he embarked for China. 
Born seventy-four years ago, Li Hung Chang has seen nearly half a century of public service as a 
soldier and diplomat. He is also a scholar and attained membership in Hanlin College, which is the 
“French Academy” of the Chinese. He is of pure Chinese extraction. Though not of royal descent he 
acquired an education and at Pekin took high honors in the examinations which decide the grade of so- 
cial rank in China. He then aspired to some civil position that would allow him to continue his studies, 
but the Taiping rebellion took him to the battlefield instead. He organized a regiment of militia and 
made war so well that the Chinese field forces were placed under his direction, the emperor made him 
earl and gave him the famous yellow jacket, the special insignia of the emperor’s favor. Later Li Hung 
Chang’s negotiations in regard to the Tientsin riot were so satisfactory that since then every important 
treaty or diplomatic work has been entrusted to him wholly or in part, and it was largely owing to his in- 
fluence that a treaty of peace was negotiated between China and Japan at the close of the recent Chino- 
His fealty to his mother and family has prompted much 


LI HUNG CHANG. 


Japanese war. In religion he is a Confucianist. 


favorable comment. 


The Chicago Record. (Tlil.) to broaden China’s relations with the outer world. 


No doubt the war with Japan had much to do 
with broadening Li’s ideas as to the future of China. 
He is still a thorough Chinaman, devoted to all the 
national principles and to the autocracy which gov- 
erns the vast oriental empire. But he is the first 
eminent Asiatic of his race to go forth personally 


His journey cannot fail to impress him still further 
with the need of bringing the oriental empire nearer 
to the plane of civilization. The powers which do 
most to welcome him and establish friendly relations 
will be doing the most for the redemption of Asia 
and the best for their own interest. 
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The Ohio State Journal. ( Columbus.) 

Li Hung Chang has been called the “ Bismarck 
of China.” The designation is hardly more com- 
plimentary to him than to the eminent German states- 
man. Asa matter of fact there is very little simi- 
larity between the two men, so far as personal 
characteristics are concerned, but in the qualities of 
statesmanship they may properly be associated. 
Both have had illustrious careers. 

The Republican Standard. (Bridgeport, Conn.) 

If he does not know everything that he is entitled 
to know besides some things that are not strictly his 
legitimate business, then it will not be because he 
has not asked the questions calculated to put him 
in possession of the facts. He is a shrewd ques- 
tioner also and there is a method in his interrog- 
atives which it requires an application of the Chinese 
standpoint to comprehend. . 

The Pittsburg News. ( Pa.) 

From the time he appeared at the coronation of 
the czar up to the time we went to bed last night 
he has been the same benign, inscrutable, perverse 
old pagan. 
Li’s business is that nobody knows anything ex- 


The only thing anybody knows about 


cept Li. 

The Rhode Island Country Journal. ( Providence.) 
From the appearance of Li Hung Changitis evident 

ly supplied with 

gorgeous raiment even if neither the yellow jacket 


that he would have been abunc 


nor the peacock feather had been restored to him. 
“Solomon in all his glory” wouldn’t have been in 
it a little bit with this modern wise man of the East. 


The Atlanta Constitution. ( Ga.) 

That he does not employ his powers in the matter 
of eating is nothing to his discredit. He certainly 
has maintained his independence and dignity in such 
a way as should make ridiculous the Americans who 
ape anything and everything English and always 
find away from home the best. This disposition of 
the Chinese to cling to the customs of his fathers is 
not always a bad thing. There is much to be ad- 
mired in Chinese customs, and where they have a 
disposition to retain all that is good of their own 
and yet throw open their gates to learn of the out- 
side world, they are acting wisely. 

The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 

Not all the imperial power could purchase for the 
man enthroned the tithe of the worldwide respect 
unpurchased by the man throneless. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Many people in the United States will be led to 
look more kindly upon the Chinese among us by 
reason of Li Hung Chang’s visit to the country. The 
Chinese who dwell here are a peaceful, well-disposed, 
shrewd, and industrious portion of mankind. The 
proportion of criminals among them is smaller than 
among some of the other races which form a part of 
the community. 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 
The loose and violent denunciation of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act by Li Hung Chang was a gross and 
offensive breach of diplomatic courtesy and eti- 
quette. His utterances upon the subject were at 
once ill-mannered and amazing, and a glaring viola- 
tion of custom and propriety. It was precisely as if 
the American secretary of state, while paying an of- 
ficial visit to London, were to indulge in an angry 
denunciation of England’s policy toward Ireland. 
( Ohio.) 
There ought to be an official reception of Li Hung 
Chang—one fairly representing the dignity, gracious- 


The Cincinnati Enquirer. 


ness, and good manners of our people—one that will 
befit the rank and importance of the visitor; but it 
is at least doubtful if his appearance should be the 
occasion for trotting out our presidential establish- 
ment. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

The orientals are, of all people, most scrupulous 
and most sensitive on points of etiquette and hospi- 
tality, and Li is about the hardest man in the world 
to explain any shortcomings to. It would be most 
deplorable to have him go back to Pekin and re- 
port that the queen of England received him in her 
own great castle at Windsor and her own splendid 
house at Osborne, but the president of the United 
States either had not a mansion of his own to receive 
him in, or was unwilling to receive him there, and 
so put upon him the humiliation of meeting him in 
the house of a private citizen, borrowed for the oc- 
casion. 

The Tribune. ( Minneapolis, Minn.) 

There is some criticism of the fact that President 
Cleveland came to see Li Hung instead of waiting 
for Li Hung to call on him. But thelatter couldn’t 
be expected to know the way to all the best fishing 
spots in this country, and it wouldn’t have done any 
good to go to Washington. 

Harrisburg Telegraph. ( Pa.) 

He has already captured the affections of the 
American people. His splendid tribute to General 
Grant and his graceful act of placing a wreath on the 
tomb of the dead hero show that he is not devoid of 
love and sentiment. That one act would have en- 
deared Lito the American people, even if he re- 
mained silent as to his opinion of them or betrayed 
no interest in hissurroundings. As itis he has been 
remarkably free with his compliments concerning 
this country and its people and he has kept the re- 
porters busy chronicling all thenice things he has to 
say. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. (Pa.) 

Our commercial relations with China are not large, 
and so in our welcome of its envoy we cannot be 
charged with any selfish motive. But when we con- 
sider what a factor he has been in the progress 
made by his country in the arts of civilization, he de- 
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serves to be treated with greater respect than if he 
were an autocratic ruler from Europe. 
which can produce such a man is capable of even 
greater advancement and its friendship might yet be 
valuable. 

The Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

That he possesses great ability of some kind cannot 
be doubted, for he has succeeded in a way that would 
But he 
is at the same time very intensely Chinese in his 
prejudices. Like practically all other Chinese he 
objects to the introduction of western customs that 
supplant those of China, and he has given little en- 


be impracticable for a man of poor talents. 


A race, too, 
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couragement to those who have sought to bring 
China into touch and sympathy with the western 
world. 
The Pioneer Press. (St. Paul, Minn.) 

When we consider that his work has been hedged 
with opposition and frustrated continually by the 
impervious national temperament, that his policy 
has been in the cause of enlightenment and progress, 
and that it has been carried out singlehanded, we 
are surely justifiedin accepting General Grant’s state- 
ment that Li Hung Chang was a great man. He 
placed him in a list of four—Gladstone, Bismarck, 
and Gambetta being the other three. 


CRETAN TROUBLES ENDING. 


PrRoposITIons for the relief of the Cretans urged upon the Porte by the Austrian minister of foreign 
affairs, Count Goluchowski, have succeeded in gaining what all the protests and intrigues of the powers 
have failed to gain—that is, favorable recognition by the sultan of Turkey. Count Goluchowski’s new 
constitution for Crete provides for the appointment of a Christian governor. 
financial autonomy, with the payment of tribute to the sultan, the amount of tribute to be based upon the 
ratio of the revenues of the island and paid annually under the general guarantee of the European powers. 
The dispatch of August 24 reporting the sultan’s acquiescence in these proposals says that they have 


It grants to the Cretans 


been approved by the Christian deputies of Crete. 


The Philadelphia Record. (Pa.) 

The dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire goes 
on apace, and it is only a question of a short time— 
the next claimant for 
autonomy will thunder for recognition. 

( Germany.) 

We share the opinion of the powers that a 
European war would be a greater evil than the con- 
tinued oppression for some years of the Cretans, 
and we should regard any European statesman who 


months, perhaps—when 


Hamburger Nachrichten. 


was willing to risk the bones of a single soldier in 
the cause of the Cretans as a blind fool or a de- 
praved criminal. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. (FPa.) 
The plan of settlement which has been adopted 
is, therefore, more just than to have permitted 
Greece to have absolute contrel of the island. In 


the latter case there would undoubtedly have been 
a persecution of the Mohammedans just as there 
was of the Christians under Turkish rule, although 
it might not have been so cruel. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The moral right of the Christian Cretans to pre- 
ponderance is obvious, and there is no doubt that, 
although at first some reprisals may be visited upon 
the Moslems, they will eventually make a good use 
of autonomy. 

New York Observer. (N. Y.) 

No doubt with such a population as that of 
Crete, and with the bitter vendetta existing between 
the Moslems and Christians, there will be trouble at 
first under any plan; but if the powers prevent in- 
terference by the Porte, the Cretans may be trusted 
to eventually make good use of their autonomy. 


ENGLAND RELINQUISHES TRINIDAD. 


3RAZIL’S vigorous objection to the seizure of her island Trinidad by England, in January, 1895, has re- 
sulted in Brazil’s regaining her territory. Her protests were unrelenting and last winter England offered 
to submit the matter to arbitration. This Brazil refused on the ground that England on September 3, 
1895, had recognized her occupation of the disputed land as an encroachment by offering to waive owner- 
ship to it on condition that a lease be granted a British cable company to establish a telegraph station 
there. Finally in June it was reported that both countries had consented to accept the good offices of 
Portugal in settling the matter, and a dispatch from Madrid of August 6 stated that Portugal had awarded 
Trinidad to Brazil and the English had agreed promptly to surrender the island. 
by advices of August 26 received at Washington from Rio Janeiro, Brazil, which state that a British war- 
ship sailed from Rio Janeiro on August 25 to haul down the British colors on Trinidad. 


This news was confirmed 
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The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

England’s abandonment of the unwarranted pro- 
tectorate which she attempted to establish over the 
island of Trinidad, off the coast of Brazil, is a dis- 
tinct gain for the principle set forth by this govern- 
ment in the Venezuela affair. England had no 
claim whatever to Trinidad. She concluded that it 
would make an excellent coaling station for her 
navy, and she therefore simply seized it and held on 
to it. Brazil protested so vigorously, however, that 
the British government has relinquished her grip on 
the territory and admitted that the property does 
not belong to her. Thus one of England’s crafty 
little land grabs ends in exposure and restitution. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 

Some time ago England established a protectorate 
ever the island of Trinidad, off the coast of Brazil. 
It was an unwarranted act on her part. She had 
not the shadow of a claim to the island, but she saw 
that it would make an excellent coaling station for 
her navy, and so she seized it. Brazil, however, 
protested so much and so strongly that England has 
relinquished her hold on the island and admitted 
that it does not belong to her. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that she has experienced a complete change of 
heart and will quit her land-grabbing habit for good. 
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The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

So ends an occupation that has lasted a little 
more than a year, and that seems to have been un- 
dertaken simply because England found that Trini- 
dad would be a convenient place for a telegraph 
station, and accordingly seized it. There were, it is 
true, sundry grounds on which the British claim was 
supposed to rest, but it is needless to discuss them 
now, as the act of hauling down the British colors 
practically disposes of them. We may be sure that 
England would not have released her hold had she 
possessed anything like a defensible right; and, in 
fact, her weakening was apparent when, some time 
ago, according to the report, she agreed to give up 
all claim to sovereignty there, if Brazil would allow 
What Bra- 
zil may have found to be for her interest in that 


her to use Trinidad as a cable station. 


matter does not yet appear, but the great point is that 
the British flag has come down. It had become a 
serious question when and how our own govern- 
ment might have to act, assuming this to have been 
a forcible seizure of Brazilian territory by a Europ- 
ean power; but Brazil apparantly did not ask aid 
from us, feeling confident that she could manage 
the affair successfully herself, and this she has now 
done. 


CARDINAL SATOLLI’S SUCCESSOR. 


THE pope has recently appointed the Very Rev. Sebastian Mar- 


THE REV. SEBASTIAN MARTINELLI. 


tinelli, prior-general of the Augustinian Monks, to succeed Cardinal 
Satolli as papal delegate of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States. Accordingly on August 30 the consecration of 
Father Martinelli as a special archbishop zz fartibus took place at 
Rome in the presence of the foreign envoys to the Vatican, Cardinal 
Rampolla, the papal secretary of state, performing the consecration 
ceremony. The new papal delegate was received by the pope on 
August 31 and will come to the United States at the close of Sep- 
tember. He was born August 20, 1848, in the parish of Sant’ Anna, 
Lucca, Tuscany. When still a boy he went to Rome. Here he 


taught for twenty-one years and was made resident regent of 
studies at San Carlo on the Corso. 
“was elected prior-general of the Hermits of the Order of Saint 


About seven years ago he 


Augustine, an order which originated in 1854. He is said to 


be the first Augustinian general that ever has come to North 


The New Papal Delegate to the United States. America. 


The Independent. 


(New York, N. Y.) 


the vivacious ardor of his countrymen, yet directed 


He has filled that high and responsible position 
[the prior-generalship] with distinction and is also a 
member of the Holy Office, the supreme tribunal of 
Rome, which is called upon to decide some of the 
weightiest questions in the Christian world. Younger 
looking than his years, he comes to the United 
States with the vigor of manhood, in the prime of 
A mingling of dignity and ascetic sim- 
plicity gives him a charming personality. He isa 
master of English as well as Italian, speaking with 


usefulness. 


by a keen insight and delicate sympathy. 

We shall be sorry to have Cardinal Satolli leave us. 
What he has done in justice for oppressed priests 
and congregations would make a very interesting 
We only trust that his successor will be 
as judicious and firm and fair in the adjudication of 


volume. 


ecclesiastical cases and as liberal in policy. 
New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 
It is pretty certain that the new apostolic delegate 
will not find his office a bed of roses. Many Ameri- 
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can bishops dislike the religious orders; or, if they 
do not actually dislike them, they believe that the 
religious orders are calculated to retard rather than 
advance the interests of the church, especially in 
this country. This impression will raise up against 
Father Martinelli, if he is appointed apostolic dele- 
gate, the opposition of many who have been most 
friendly to Cardinal Satolli. It was the conserva- 
tives chiefly who objected to the latter, while the 
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liberals generally stood by him. Only afew months 
ago that well-known liberal, Archbishop Ireland, in 
an address in Washington, cited history to show 
that the religious orders have weakened the church, 
and declared that the church in this country owed 
its prosperity to the secular clergy. In view of this 
feeling, which is quite general, the appointment of 
Father Martinelli would be a bitter disappointment 
to a large number of American Catholics. 


REVOLT IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


SPAIN’s troops and ammunition recruited to cope with Cuba must now be shared with the Philippine 


Islands. 


On August 21 the Spanish authorities at Madrid learned of a conspiracy in these islands to 


secure their independence from Spain, and on September 1 advices from Manila, the capital of the 


islands, stated that the insurgents had captured and barricaded a number of villages. 


According to news 


of September 5 an attack by land and sea upon the rebel intrenchments resulted in the defeat of the 
insurgents, but they rallied, and a message received at Madrid the next day reported them to be so 
strongly intrenched as to make imprudent an attack by the Spaniards until Spanish reinforcements 


should arrive. 


Dispatches of September 7 announce that a thousand insurgents, led by Santollano, a 


half-breed, invaded San Isidro, capital of Luzon, the chief island in the Phillipine group, and captured the 


governor, his secretary, and priest. 
is at a standstill. 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

At the present moment there is quite a colony of 
so-called Manila reformers in Hong-Kong, and 
others at various places in the East. The British 
and American merchants in that part of the world 
are unspeakably bitter against the Spanish govern- 
ment on account of its unending rapacity, fraud, and 
theft, and will undoubtedly aid any insurrection 
which shows the slightest promise of success. 

The Denver Republican. (Col.) 

The revolt in the Philippine Islands may seriously 
complicate matters for Spain, for it has already as 
much as it can manage in the Cuban revolution. It 
cannot afford to let the Philippine Islands go, but if 
it sends troops there and spends much money in 
suppressing this revolt it may be prevented from 
prosecuting as vigorous a campaign against the 
Cuban insurgents as a suppression of that revolu- 
tion would demand. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

There is nothing surprising in the outbreak of an 
insurrection in the Philippine Islands. Indeed, 
ground down as the unfortunate natives are between 
the despotism of church and state, it is astonishing 
that they should have submitted so long to Spanish 
The revolt may prove an 


tyranny and extortion. 
even greater source of trouble and expense to the 
Madrid government than that now raging in Cuba. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer. ( Pa.) 
The majority of the natives [of the Philippine 
Islands] are Malays, proverbially brave and fero- 
cious and with an inborn hatred of their Spanish 


rulers. To add to the gravity of the situation, it is 


Later telegrams report the situation to be serious. 


Business 


asserted that Japan contemplates the seizure of the 
islands, and if she were to attempt this the natives 
would readily flock to her standard. Cuba is far 
from Spain and it has been found difficult to trans- 
port troops there; the Philippine Islands are thou- 
sands of miles from Spain and the difficulties will 
be greater in that case. The first shipment of the 
forty thousand men ordered to Cuba has now been 
sent to that island. Where another army is to be 
found it is difficult to comprehend, and when Spain 
is menaced in every portion of her dominions the 
end must come. 
The Times Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Cuba could not strike Spain a more deadly blow 
than through the Philippine islands. With both in 
revolt Spain could not even make a respectable at- 
tempt to conquer either. With both in revolt, a 
revolution would be probable in Spain which would 
tax the power of the government to the utmost for 
its suppression. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The revolt in the Philippines, which calls for both 
troops and ships to check its spread, was not needed 
to show the desperate straits in which Spain is in- 
volved through her colonial affairs. Cuba is nota 
whit nearer being conquered than it was months 
ago, and meanwhile there is something significant 
in the news that the Spanish war minister is count- 
ing not only on the abolition of the permission to 
purchase freedom from military service, but on re- 
ducing the physical requirements, thus compelling 
men hitherto exempt on account of their small size 
to serve in the army. 





CURRENT HISTORY AND OPINION. 


SUMMARY 


HOME. 

August 11. The International Association of 
Fire Engineers holds its twentieth annual session 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. More than 100 deaths 
in New York and 60 in Chicago are reported to have 
been caused by the heat. 

August 12. The Leagueof American Wheelmen 
holds its annual convention at Louisville, Ky. 

August 14. The dismissal of two cadetsfrom West 
Point Military Academy for hazing is approved 
by President Cleveland. The American Line 
steamer St. Paul breaks the ocean record by crossing 
the Atlantic in 6 days and 31 minutes. 

August 16. The State Department is informed by 
the United States consul at Samoa that the Sa- 
moan government, under the treaty, is a failure and 
the islands are fast losing their prosperity. 

August 19. Col. Charles G. Sawtelle is appointed 
quartermaster-general of the army, with the rank of 
brigadier-general. Two thousand delegates of the 
Young People’s Union of the United Presbyterian 
Church convene at Omaha, Neb. 

August 22. The Uniform Rank Knights of 
Pythias open their eighteenth encampment at 
Cleveland, O. 

August 25. R. D. Wrenn wins the national ten- 
nis championship at Newport by defeating F. H. 
Hovey. 

August 26. An order issued by the civil-service 
commission warns all federal employees against 
making or soliciting contributions for campaign 
purposes. Fire demolishes Ontonagon, Mich., 
making two thousand persons homeless. 

August 27. The Louisville, Ky., board of public 
safety is impeached and a new board installed. 

August 30. The government commission on seal 
fisheries reports that the seal herds in northern waters 
have dwindled to a mere fraction of their former 
number. 

August 31. The G.A. R. goes into encampment 
at St. Paul, Minn. 

September1. The Vermont elections go Repub- 
lican by a majority of 39,000. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, British colonial secretary, and his wife visit 
Mrs. Chamberlain’s parents at Danvers, Mass. 

September 4. At St. Paul, Minn., Major Thad- 
deus S. Clarkson, of Nebraska, is chosen by accla- 
mation to be commander-in-chief of the G. A. R. 

The released Irish political prisoner, Dr. Gallagher, 
arrives in New York, N. Y. 


FOREIGN. 
August 8. The Standard Bank of Toronto, Can., 
announces a discount of ten per cent on United 
States $1 bills or silver certificates. 


OF NEWS. 


August 9. Astronomers in Norway, Japan, and 
other eastern countries observe the total eclipse of 
the sun. 

August. 12. The sultan of Turkey confers the 
order of nichaci-chefakat (second class) upon Miss 
Clara Barton. Mollah Reza, who shot the shah 
of Persia dead on May 1, is hanged at Teheran. 

August 14. Parliament is prorogued by Queen 
Victoria till October 31. 

August 15. The Bulgarian Cabinet resigns. 
General Bronsart von Schellendorf, the German 
minister of war, resigns. 

August 17. Belfast a demonstration in fa- 
vor of Irish political prisoners ends in a serious 


In 


riot. 
August 19. Canada’s eighth Parliament opens at 
Ottawa; it is reported that an agreement on the 
Manitoba school question has been reached by 
Premier Laurier and the Manitoba ministers. 
August 21. the Philippine 
Islands to secure independence from Spain is 
made known to the Spanish authorities at Ma- 
drid. 
August 22. 


A conspiracy in 


The International Literary and Ar- 
tistic Association begins its eighteenth congress at 
Berne, Switzerland. 

August 23. Advices from Cuba report that the 
provisional government has ordered a campaign of 
destruction. 

August 26. Italian emigration to Brazil is sus- 
pended by order of the Italian government. 

August 28. Weyler orders military 
penalties to be imposed for refusal to take paper 
money in trade.——Premier Ito and all the Jap- 
anese Cabinet resign. 

August 30. The Italian government calls Brazil 
to account for injuries inflicted on Italians in the 
recent disturbances 


General 


in Brazil. France signs a 
twelve-year treaty of commerce with Japan. 
September 1. The figaro, of Paris, announces 
M. Nelidoff, Russian ambassador in Constantinople, 
for the minister of war, Prince Lobanoff’s successor. 
Representatives of the Irish race open their 


convention in Leinster Hall, London. 


NECROLOGY. 
August 12. Hubert 
mathematics at Yale. 

August 20. 


August 25. 


A. Newton, professor of 


Prof. A. H. Green, geologist. 

Prof. Nicholas Rudinger, German 

anatomist. 
August 30. 

illustrator. 


Charles Stanley Reinhart, American 
Prince Lobanoff Rostovsky, Russian 
minister of foreign affairs. 





Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR OCTOBER. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First Week (ending October 8). 
“The Growth of the French Nation.” 
I. and II. 
“French Traits”; “ The Social Instinct.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ A Group of Eminent French Women.” 
Sunday Reading for October 4. 


Chapters 


Second Week (ending October 15). 
“The Growth of the French Nation.” 
III., 1V., and V. 
“French Traits”; “ Morality.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“The French Republic.” 
“ Richelieu.” 
Sunday Reading for October 11. 
Third Week (ending October 22). 
“The Growth of the French Nation.” Chapter VI. 
“French Traits”; “ Intelligence.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
“ The Geographical Position of France.” 


Chapters 


“The Literary Movement in France.” 
Sunday Reading for October 18. 
Fourth Week (ending October 29). 
“The Growth of the French Nation.” 
VII. and VIII. 

“French Traits”: “ Sense and Sentiment.” 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

“The Rise and Fall of New France.” 

Sunday Reading for October 25. 


Chapters 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 


FIRST WEEK. 
Words of welcome by the leader. 
Enrolling of new members. 
Roll Call. 
The Lesson. 
A Talk—The cave-dwellers and primitive man 
of the Stone Age. 
Historical Study—Hannibal and his invasion of 
Gaul. 
Character Sketch—Julius Cesar. 


Discussion—The relation of character, energy, 


and environment. 

SECOND WEEK. 
The Lesson. 
Essay—The English and the Frankish Magna 
Charta. 
Table Talk—The advantages of a republic over 
a monarchy. 
Historical Study—Henry III. and the relation 
of England to France during his reign. 


5. Essay—The constitutional relationship between 
France and the United States. 
Discussion—Great Britain in Africa.* 

THIRD WEEK. 

The Lesson. 
A Geographical Study—France. 
Essay—Feudalism and chivalry. 
Discussion—The influence of the character of a 
king on the character and development of the 
country. 
Table Talk—Crete.* 
Conversation—The writers of a single song.* 

FOURTH WEEK. 
The Lesson. 
Essay—The crusades, the causes and the re- 
sults. 
Character Sketch—Richard the Lion-heart. 
A Talk—The early French explorers. 
Conversation—The geographical growth of 
France. 
General Discussion—Arbitration and its 
ence on the governments of the world.* 


influ- 


For the new circles a few words explanatory of 
the design of this department of THE CHAUuUTAU- 
QUAN may be necessary. The Suggestive Programs 
are not to be considered in any way as obligatory, 
but they may be used as given, changed to suit the 
special needs of any circle, or rejected entirely at 
the will of the workers. The Programs are made 
out principally in a line with the Required Reading 
and though sometimes that which should be the 
prominent feature of every meeting—The Lesson— 
may not be mentioned it is to be understood, and 
will be found assigned in Zhe Outline. 

This department of THE CHAUTAUQUAN con- 
tains also the C. Z. S. C. Notes and Word Studies, 
which are designed to help remove difficulties found 
in the course of study. 

The Questions and Answers will help fix in mind 
the important facts treated in the C. L. S.C. books. 

The Question Table, if rightly used, wil) add in- 
terest to the meeting and give the readers a broader 
view of the subjects studied. One set of the ques- 
tions will be in a line with the subjects treated in 
the department of Current History and Opinion. 

In the C. Z. S. C. Classes and Local Circles will 
be found reports of what the large number of co- 
workers in this educational field are doing, and 
much can be learned by studying the methods em- 
ployed in carrying on the work in different sections 
of the country. 


* See Current History and Opinion. 
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NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


ON REQUIRED READING FOR OCTOBER. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION.” 

P. 14. “Celtic race.” The Celts belonged to 
the Aryan or Indo-European family. In _pre- 
historic times they migrated from Asia into Europe, 
probably before any other tribe of the same family 
left Asia. 

P. 36. The word cisalpine 
is derived from the Latin preposition c/s, on this 
side, and a/pinus, alpine; hence that part of Gaul 
on this side of the Alps, that is, on the side toward 
Rome. It extended south and east from the Alps- 

P. 16. “AEdui” [€d’i-i]. Celts once living in 
central Gaul between the Loire and the Sadén[sdn] 
Rivers. The “Sequani [sek’wa-ni] lived east of the 
Edui, the Saén River being between them. The 
“ Arverni,” their allies, probably occupied the terri- 
tory called Auvergne on the map in the text-book. 

Pp. 16. “Helvetians.” “The members of a Celtic 
tribe which in the time of Czsar occupied a district 
between the Jura Mountains and the Rhine.” 

P. 17. “Belge” [bel’jé]. A people of Celtic 
origin who occupied the territory included in modern 
Belgium, Luxemburg, northeastern France, southern 
Holland, and a portion of western Germany. 

P. 18. “Roman roads.” 
roads constructed throughout the Roman Empire. 

P. 21. “Curial.” Pertaining to the curi@, the 
thirty divisions into which Romulus divided the 
citizens of Rome, ten for each of the three tribes. 

P. 24. “Attila.” The king of the Huns, a 
people about whose origin little is known with 
certainty. Some authorities assert that they were 
a Mongolian nation occupying the country north of 
the Chinese wall. 

P. 24. “Chalons” [shalon’; N represents the 
nasal sound in French, which approximates the 
English sound of zg. To produce the nasals, 
which occur frequently in syllables ending in m or 
m, pronounce the preceding vowel as if mg were to 
be added, but avoid pressing the back of the tongue 
against the palate as is done in pronouncing English 
words ending in xg.] 


“Cisalpine Gaul.” 


A system of paved 


P. 25. “ Soissons ” 
P. 26. 


branch of 


[sw4-son’]. 
“QOstrogoths.” The eastern Goths. A 

the Gothic race which at one time 
occupied territory in Russia near the Don River. 

P. 27. “Vouille” [voo-ya’ or vool-ya’]. A town 
a few miles northwest of Poitiers. 

P. 32. “Septimania.” 
southern France extending from the mouth of the 
Rhone River along the Mediterranean coast to the 


Pyrenees Mountains and north to the Cevennes. 


An ancient division in 


P. 33. “Slavs” [slavz]. A race of people scat- 
tered throughout Eastern, Southeastern, and Central 
Europe. The Russians, Bulgarians, Poles, and 
Bohemians are some of the people belonging to this 
race. 

Pr. » The inhabitants of 
Aquitania, an ancient division in the southwestern 
part of France, between the Pyrenees Mountains 
and the Garonne River. 

P. 39. “Frisians” [fré’zianz]. The people of 
Friesland, a province in the Netherlands. 

P. 40. “ Poitiers” [pw4-tya’]. 

P. 41. The “Lombards,” or Longobardi were an 
ancient Germanic race so named, according to their 
national literature, from their habit of wearing long 
beards. 

P.. 43 

P. 43. “A tribe of Turanian origin 
who first appear in European history about the 
middle of the sixth century. About the ninth cen- 
tury they disappeared from history. 

P. 45. “Alcuin” [al’kwin]. 

P. 46. “ Missi dominici.” 
perial messengers. 

P. 76. “Oriflamme.” From the Latin aurum, 
gold, and fiamma, flame. It was made of red or 
flame-colored silk and beautifully adorned. 

P. 86. 
miles southeast of Lille, France. 

P. 86. “Guelfs” [gwelfs]. A powerful family of 
Germany which derived its name from Welf I. 
during the time of Charlemagne. 


“ Aquitanians.” 


“ Charlemagne” [shar‘le-man]. 


? 


“ Avars.’ 


Latin meaning im- 


“ Bouvines” [b06-vén’]. A village a few 


Members of this 


family at one time held large possessions in Italy. 


P. 87. 

P. 37. 

P. 88. 
of northern France whose compositions were epic 
in character. Langue d’oil [lang dwél’]. Tongue, 
or language, of of/, yes. In the south oc was used 
for the affirmative, hence their dialect was called 
langue d’oc [lang-d6k’]. 

P. 99. 


“Prévot” [pra-vo’]._ Provost. 
“ Baillis” [almost ba-i’]. Bailiffs. 
“ Trouvéeres” [troo-var’]. Medieval poets 


“ Lese-majesty.” High treason. 
“FRENCH TRAITS.” 

P.1. “Midi” [mé’dé’]. South. 

P.1. Romanesque” [rd-man-esk’]. A style of 
architecture distinguished for its severity and sim- 
plicity of style. 

P..2 French. Good nature. 

P.1. “St. Remy” [ra-mé’]. The “ Apostle of 
the Franks” and the bishop of Rheims. He died 
at Rheims about “St. Jean.” A Gothic 


“Bonhomie.” 
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C.L. S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


church at Lyons. “ Nouvel Opéra.” 
A prominent theater of Paris. 

P. 2. Chapelle” [san sha-pél’]. A 
church built in the thirteenth century at Paris by 
the order of St. Louis “to contain the crown of 


New opera. 


“ Sainte 


thorns and a piece of the true cross bought by that 
monarch from the emperor of Constantinople.” 
P. 2. “ Panthéon.” [pon-ta-6n’]. 
tical building built in the form of a Greek cross. 
P.2. “Avignon.” [a-vén-y6n’]. The papal palace 
was built here during the fourteenth century. 
“Cannebiere.” The handsomest street in the 
new part of the city of Marseilles. “ Chartres 
Sculpture used in Chartres in the 
“M. Falguiére’ 


An ecclesias- 


Sculpture.” 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. F 
[fal-gyar’]. A nineteenth century painter and sculp- 
tor of France. “ Plessis-les-Tours” [pla-sé‘1a- 
“A ruined castle near Tours, France, noted 
king of France 


toor’]. 
as the residence of Louis XI.,” 
(1461-1483). 

Fr... 
sary changes being made. 

P. 2. Lancers or spearmen. 

P. 2. “ Meister-singers.” A class of German 
minstrels who flourished during the fourteenth, 


“ Mutatis mutandis.” Latin. The neces- 


“Lanzknechts.” 


fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

P. 2. “Figurines” [fig-u-rénz’ or fig’ur-€nz]. A 
very small figure in terra-cotta or some other ma- 
terial of less durability than bronze or marble-—— 
“Baroque” [ba-rdk’]._ A word used in decorative 
art to signify a style of ornamentation in which 
richness or display rather than refinement or ap- 
propriateness is the object sought. 

P.2. “ Winckelmann”  [vink’el-main] (1717- 
1768). A German archeologist. “He is regarded 
as the founder of scientific archeology and of the 
historical and critical investigation of the an- 
tiquities.” 

P.3. “Burgkmair ” [b06rk’mir]. A painter and 
engraver born in Germany in 1473. “ Schon- 
gauer” [shon’gou-er]. A German historical painter 
and engraver of the fifteenth century. 

P. 3. Louis the Great; Louis 
XIV. 

P. 4. “Philippe-le-Bel.” Philip the Fair, Philip 
IV., king of France from 1285 to 1314. 

P. 4. “ Byzantinism” [bi-zan’tin-izm]. The prin- 
ciples and methods employed by the Byzantines, 
the inhabitants of the Byzantine Empire, or the 
Eastern Roman Empire. 

P.4. “Notre Dame de Paris [n6-tr-dim’ du 
Pa-ré]. A very imposing and noted cathedral in 
Paris. 

P.5. “Hollandsch Diep.” Spelled also Hol- 
lands-Diep [hol’lants-deep]. The principal arm of 
the Waal River, which divides and forms two of the 
largest mouths of the Rhine. 

P.7. “Ignatius.” A bishop of Antioch who, 


«“ Louis le Gros.’ 


109 
tradition says, suffered martyrdom about the first of 
the second century. “St. Theresa” [te-ré’sa]. A 
Spanish saint famous for her mystic visions and 
writings. 

P.7. “Sold indulgences.’ 
sion of temporal penalties for sins after a certain 
sum of money had been paid. 

P.7. “ Solidaire.” Jointly interested or re- 
sponsible. 

P.g. “ Millet ” [mé-ya’]. A French artist. 

P.. 20, ’ French words meaning 
literally, dear master, dear lord. 

P. 10. “#2s” [fis]. 

P.12. “JAiliew.” The French for medium. 

P23. * Humble 
young persons. 

Fr. &4, 
happened by chance. 
Fr. t4. 

P. 4%. 
Thoughts of a recluse. 

P. 16. “ Bavard.” 


son. “ Nature condensée. 


’ 


Granted the remis- 


“ Cher mattre. 
Son. 


etits jeunes gens.” French. 


“Arrivés.” French meaning literally, 


” 


“ Abbé Roux” [ab-ba’ r66]. 


“Pensées d’un Solitaire.” French. 


French. A loquacious per- 


” French words mean- 
ing literally, a condensed nature; reserved. 
P. 37. 
P. 17.  “ Bacchanalian.” 
bacchanalia, feasts in honor of Bacchus, the god of 


’ 


“In vacuo.” Latin. In empty space. 


Pertaining to the 
wine. These feasts were usually characterized by 
much wine drinking and boisterous jollity. 

P. 17. “Frappée par,” etc. Smitten by the 
scourge of vanity. 

P. 19. 
being equal. 

P. 19. “Bonté.” Goodness, kindness. 

P. 19. “Champs Elysées” [shon’za-lé-2a’]. <A 
grand avenue in Paris, one and one-fourth miles 
long, with the gardens surrounding it, used as a 


“ Ceteris paribus.” Latin. Other things 


place of public resort. 


P. 20. “Citadins.” Citizens. 

P.20. “Caballero” [ka-bal-ya’ro]. The pseudo- 
nym used by Cecilia Bohl de Faber, a Spanish nov- 
elist of the nineteenth century. “ Naturalidad.” 
Spanish. Naturalness; conformity to nature and 
truth. 

P. 20. 

P. 21. 


P: 24. 


Latin. Irritable race. 
American pocket. 
French. That 


“ Genus irritabile.” 
“ Poche Américaine.” 
“Cela donne a@ penser.” 
gives something to think about. 

P. 25. ‘La patrie.” French. 

P. 25. “ C'est magnifique,” etc. Itis magnificent, 
but it is not war. 

P. 25. “Fortescue” [f6r’tes-ku]. 
writer on law. . 

P. 27. “Halévy ” [a-la-ve’]. 

P. 27. “ Mobiles.” 
body of guards. 

P.. 29. 
sweet and glorious. 


The country. 


An English 


A dramatist. 
The gardes mobiles, or the 
It is 


“ Dulce et decorum est.’ Latin. 





IIo 


P. 32. 
P. 33 


ing or force of the expression. 


Caraccioli” [ka-rat’cho-lee]. 


“ Ex vi termini.” Latin. By the mean- 


’ 


Hatred. 
French. 


“La haine.” French. 
“Ts en appelaient,” etc. 


“Ah! 


P. 33. 
> - 
P. 35- 


appealed to posterity. 


They 
Monsieur,” etc. 
Ah! sir, no, a thousand times no! 

P. 35. “ C’était différent.” That was different. 

P. 35. “ Vox populi and vox Dei.” Latin. The 
voice of the people and the voice of God. 

P. 35. “Challemel-Lacour” [shal-mel‘la-koor’], 


A politician of France. 
P. 36. 

good. 
Pm “ 
P. 38. 
P. 40. 

sound of i, when the lips are in position to utter 


“Summum bonum.’ Latin. The chief 


péte.” French. Foolish. 
“ Za gloire.” French. Glory. 
“La Bruyére” [la brii-yér’; to give the 


60, pronounce @ without changing the position of 
the lips, and the result will approximate the sound 
of the French ii]. A moralist of the seventeenth 
century. 

P. 42. French. 
who has no opinion of his own. 

P. 43. “Aplomd.” 
assurance. ; 

P. 44. “C’est subtil.” French. That is subtile. 

P. 44. French. Are not all 
honest people good, then ? 

P. 44. “ Bonasse.” French. 

P.45. “ Volonté.” Volition. 
Some spirit; character. 

P. 45- 
dignation, or disdain. 

P.46. “Bon,” etc. 
acter. 

P. 46. “Naif.” French. Ingenuous, artless. 

P. 47. “Mot” !mnd]. A word, a joke, “ Mot 
plein,” etc. A jest full of spirit and full of malice. 

P. 47. “Plon-Plon” [pl6Nn-pl6n’]. 
given to Prince Napoleon Bonaparte because he 


“ Gobe-mouche.” Trifler; one 


French. Self-command ; 


“ Est-ce que,” etc. 


Simple, foolish. 


’ 


“ Du caractére.’ 


“ Seva indignatio.” Latin. Violent in- 


Good, bad, of a bad char- 


A nickname 


is supposed to have acted cowardly in the Crimean 
War. 

P. 48. 
things. 

P. 48. “Cythera” [si-thé’ra]. 
Isles which contained a shrine of Aphrodite, the 
goddess of beauty, love, and marriage. 

P. 49. 
to Hippolytus, who, according to Greek mythology, 
was an extremely virtuous youth. 

P.49. “J'ai mes faiblesses,” etc. 
weaknesses. 


“ Vincit omnia.” Latin. Conquers all 


One of the Ionian 


“Hippolytan.” Pertaining or belonging 


I have my 
I have regretted feeling sometimes 
that I diminished my ardor there, but never have I 
perverted my heart. 

P. 50. ‘“Chevreuse” [she-vriiz’]. A political in- 
triguer of France in the seventeenth century. 


P. 51. “A posteriori.” Latin, meaning literally, 
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from what comes or follows after; from effect to 
cause. 

P. 52. “Obiter dictum.” 
incidentally. 

P. 56. 
or character. 

P. 58. “ 7 faut,” etc. 
to cultivate our garden. 
P. 59. 
P. 60. 
The whole. 

P. 60. “ll faut souffrir,” etc. 
suffer in order to see comedy. 

P. 61. “Afeurs.” French. Manners, morals. 

P. 62. “Ultramontane.” From two Latin 
words: «tra, beyond, and montanus, belonging to a 
mountain ; beyond the mountain. In recent times 
it is applied specifically to those who hold extreme 
views in favor of the pope’s absolute authority. 

P. 62. “Zeitgeist” [tsit’gist]. The time-spirit; 
the spirit or feeling which characterizes a period of 
time. 

P.65. “Arc de l’Etoile ” [ark de 14 twal’]. Arch 
of the star. A triumphal arch 146 feet wide, 160 
high, and 72 deep, at the head of the Champs 
Elysées, Paris. 

P. 68. The only aristocracy, 
that is, the aristocracy of the talented. 

P. 69. 
correct, in their beauty. 

P.70. “Pailleron ” [pa-ye-ron’]. 

P.70. “ Feuilletoniste.” The the 
feuilleton, the part of a French newspaper, usually 


Latin. Said in passing; 


“ Sui generis.” Latin. Of its own kind 


French. It is necessary 


“Condorcet ” [kon-dor-sa’]. 


“ Ensemble” [on-som’ble]. French. 


It is necessary to 


“Za seule,” etc. 


“ Toujours justes,” etc. Always just, or 


” 


writer for 
the bottom, devoted to light literature. ““Chron- 
igueur.” The chronicler. 
P. 70. 
among his peers. 
Fr. 98. 
France. 
¥. #4. 


“Primus inter pares.” Latin. — First 


“Les gloires,’ etc. The glories of 
“ Littérateur.” French. A man of letters. 

P.71. “Girardin ” [zhé-rar-dan’]. 

P.72. “Gradgrinds” [grad’grinds]. A _ retired 
hardware merchant who figures in Dickens’ “Hard 
Times.” 
tremely practical, a man who deals with hard facts. 

23 From two Greek words 
meaning over and nourishment: excessive growth 
or development. 

P.75- 
amateur way. 

P. 76. 
one who knows. 

P. 76. “Chiron” [ki’ron]. According to Greek 
mythology, a centaur famous for his learning and 
his skill in hunting, music, medicine, and prophecy. 
He was an instructor of Achilles. 

P. 78. French. 
unconcern. 


He is utterly devoid of sentiment and ex- 


“ Hypertrophy.” 


“En amateur.” As an amateur; in an 


“En connaisseur.’ As a connoisseur, 


, 


“ Insouciance.’ Heedlessness, 
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P. 80. “ Tiers Etat” [tyar-zi-ti’]. The Third 
Estate. 

P. 82. “Partis pris.” 
“4 l’anglaise.” 

P.85. “ersifiage.”, French. Quizzing; alight, 
frivolous style of treating all subjects. 

P. 85. 

P. 86. “Ennuyeux.” 

P. 86, “Voulu.” 
chosen; voluntary. 

P. 88. 
monplace. 

P.39. “Z’ art de,” etc. 
self with method. 

P. go. 

go. 


3’ 


Expedients formed. 


French. According to the English. 


“Mais, c est,’ etc. But it is so amusing. 
French. Tedious. 
French, meaning literally, 


“ Terre-a-terve.” French. Prosy, com- 


The art of losing one’s 


French. Shades. 
[go-tya’]. 


“Nuances.” 

“ Gautier.” “ Musset.” 

“Za Raison,” etc. Reason is not prolix. 

P. 96. “About.” [a-b00’]. He died at Paris in 
1885. “Le travail facile,” etc. 
the rapid mind, and the sure hand, as to-day. 

P. 97. And wills that we be 
wise with discretion. 

P. 98. 
bungle in everything. 

P. 99. “Gemiithlichkeit.” 
ness. 

P. 100. 
[zhoo-bar’]. 

P. 100. 


’ 


The easy work, 
Et veut que,” etc. 


“Les Americains,’ etc. The Americans 


Good kindli- 


nature, 


“ Guérins ” 4-raN’ ]. 
g 


French authors. 


“ Joubert ” 
“ Agriments.” Pleasures. “En prov- 
ince.” In the country. 
P. 103. 
old Europe. 
P. 203. 
P. 103. 
P. 104. 
P. 104. 
P. 105. 
P. 105. Yes, good people, 
overlook it; he is, in effect, far too stupid or foolish. 
P. 107. 


“Ouelgue chose,” etc. Something from the 


“Désinvolture.” Easy, graceful bearing. 


” 


Household. 
Health first of all. 


“Meénage. 
“Za Santé avant tout.” 
“Danseuses.” Dancers. 
“ Délicatesse.” 
“Out, bonnes,” etc. 


Delicacy, nicety. 


“Honneur,” etc. Honor, glory, exces- 


III 


sively scrupulous, very honorable, extremely delicate. 
P. 107. “Augier” [6-zhé-a’]. A dramatist. 
P. 168. “Una.” 
ser’s “Faerie Queene.” 
from place to place she is followed by a lion which 


A female character in Spen- 
As she wanders about 


has been “ tamed by her gentleness and purity.” 

P. IIo. The two towers of Notre 
Dame are the A of 
[vak-ré]. A journalist and dramatist. 
tie” [klar-té’]. 

P. 110. 
beauty. 

P. 11. 


“Les deux.” 
Hugo. “ Vacquerie ” 
“ Clare- 
A novelist. 

“Ze charm,” etc. Charm surpasses 


“A fortiori.” Latin. With stronger 

reason. 
P: £85 
P. 114. 

ship. 

P. 18s. 
landscape. 
P. 115. 
P. 216. 


“Got” [go]. An actor. 
“Damour.” Love. 
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“T’amitié.” Friend- 


“Un paysage,”’ etc. A conventional 
“Recueil.” Collected, calm. 
“Viollet-le-Duc ” [vy6-la’le-diik’]. 

P. 118. “Emphase.” 

P.119. “Quelle imprudence,” etc. What extreme 
imprudence. 

P.119. “Feu follet.” Jenis fatuus, the phosphor- 
escent light which may be seen at night over 


Bombast, fustian. 


marshy land; in a figurative sense, a misleading 
agency. 
P. 120. 


“Za grande endormeuse.” 


The great 
cajoler. 
P. 222. He died 
at Paris in 1893. “ Richepin ” [résh-pan’]. 
P. 122. “Grattez le Frangais,” etc. 
Frenchman and you will find the Irishman. 
P.. £23. 
FP. £23, 


“ Maupassant” [m6-p4-son’]. 
Scratch the 


Sieyés [sé-yas’]. A statesman. 
dorée.” Gilded 
Citizen-like. 
P. 124. “FE panchement.” 


” 


“Jeunesse youth.—_— 
“ Bourgeoise.” 
Effusion. 
P.124. “Verve.” Rapture, animation. 

P.126. “Peut-il,” etc. 
of German soil! 


Can he be the product 


REQUIRED READING IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


FRENCH WOMEN.” 
1. ‘ Rambouillet ” [ron-boo-ya’]. 


“A GROUP OF EMINENT 


2. “ Savoir-faire.” Skill in acting; ability. 

“ Corneille ” [kor nay’]. 

“ Plessis ” [pla-sé’]. 

“ Richelieu ” [résh’160]. 

A French historian. 

“ Voiture ” [vwa tiir’] (1598;1648). 

“ Angelique Paulet” [an zha lék po-la’]. 

“Mlle. de Scudéry ” [skii-da-ré’]. 
“ Sévigné [sa-vén-ya’]. 


“ Bosseut ” [bo-sii-a’]. 


A novelist. 
10. 


11. “Palais Royal” [pa 1a’ rwa yal’]. A large 


“ Moliére ” 


“ Fontenelle.” 
ings. 


——“La Fontaine.” A 
— “La Rochefoucauld 


“ Boileau ” [bwa-lo’]._ A French satirist. “Retz” 
An 
[m6-le-ér’]. 
A writer of dramas and comedies. 


An author of 


[rets or ras]. author and_ politician. 


Jean Baptiste Poquelin 
[pok-lan’]. 
miscellaneous writ- 


’ 


“ Bussy-Rabutin ” [bii-sé-ra-bii-tan’]. A 
“ Fouquet ” [foo-ka’]. 
noted of fables. 


”  [lardsh-foo-ko’]. 


French soldier and author. 


author 


“ Coulanges ” [koo-lonzh’]. 


“ Scarron ” [ské-ron’] (1610-1660). 
“ Francoise d’Aubigné ” [ fron-swa d6-ben- 


13. 
14. 


building in Paris, quadrangular in shape, built by ya’]. 
Richelieu in 1629. 


12. “Racine” [ra-sén’]. A dramatic poet. 


15. “ Martinique ” [mar-ti-nék’]. An island of 


the West Indies in the Lesser Antilles. 
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16. “ Louis” [loo’i]. 
about foyr dollars. 

s7. “Preece.” 
teen cents. 

18. “ Maintenon ” [man-te-n6Nn’]. 

19. A small kingdom composed of 
territory in what is now the southwestern part of 


A French gold coin worth 


, 


Silver coins worth about nine- 


“ Navarre.” 


France and the northern part of Spain. 

20. “Saint-Cyr” [seer]. A town a few miles 
west of Versailles. 

21. “Staél” [stal]. 

22. “ Mirabeau” [mé-ra-bd’]. 
“ Chénier ” [sha-nya’]. 


century poet.——“ Barnave ” [bar-nave’]. 


An orator and 
essayist. An eighteenth 
A revo- 
lutionist. 

23. “ Coppet ” [k6-pa’]. 

24. “Sismondi” [sis-mon‘di]. A Swiss _his- 
A famous poet of 
Italy. “ Matthieu He 
elected a member of the French Academy in 1825. 
[shla’gel]. A German literary 


“Prince Augustus” owned fine libraries 


torian.——* Monti” [mon’-té]. 


Montmorenci.” was 


“ Schlegel ” 
critic. 
and was much interested in literature and art. 

25. “La Harpe” [laarp’] (1754-1838). A 
Swiss politician. 

26. “Abbaye aux Bois ” [a-ba’o bw4’]. 

27. “Chateaubriand” [sha-t6-bré-on’] A cele- 
brated statesman and author of France. 

28. “Sainte-Beuve” [saNt-buv’]. A __ literary 
critic of France-——‘“ Montalembert ” [m6N-t4-lon- 
bér’]. 


A literary critic. 


A French author. “ Ampére ” [oN-pér’]. 
“ Tocqueville ” [tok’vil]. A 
noted statesman. “ Mérimée ” [ma-ré-ma’]. A 
French historian. “Thierry ” [tya-ré’]. A French 
historian. “ Humboldt.” A German author and 
“Miss Berry.” An English author. 
An English novelist. 
An English chemist. 
A French actress. 


naturalist. 
——‘ Maria Edgeworth.” 
——* Sir Humphrey Davy.” 

29. “ Rachel” [ra-shel’]. 
“ Garcia” [gir’sé-A]. A Spanish musical instruc- 
tor. “ Rubini ” [roo-bé’né]._ An Italian vocalist. 
——“ Lablache ” [l4-blash’]. An opera singer. 

30. “Gérard”? [zha-rar’]. A portrait painter. 

“ Delacroix ” [de-la-krw4’]. A French artist. 

31. Beau monde. The fashionable world. 

32. “Marshal de Saxe” (1696-1750). A mar- 
shal of France. 

33. “Choron” [sho-ron’] (1771-1834). 
structor and composer of music. 

34: 


” 
35. ‘ Luxembourg. 


An in- 


“ Bonheur ” [b6-nér’]. 

A palace built in Paris 
during the seventeenth century for Maria de’ 
Medici. 


“THE FRENCH REPUBLIC.” 
1. “ National See “The 
Growth of the French Nation,” pages 287, 295, 
and 306. 


Convention,” etc. 
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2. “Communard” [kém’uniard]. One who 
favors government by communes. 
3. “Thiers” [tyar]. 


historian. 


A French diplomat and 
He died in 1877. 

4. “ Boulanger ” [boo-lon-zha’]. 

5. “ln absentia.” Latin 

6. “ Vaillant” [va-yon’]. 

7. “ Scrutin de liste” [skrii-tan’de list’]. French. 
Balloting for a list of persons. 

8. “ Scrutin 
mian’]. 


During his absence. 


d’arrondissement” [d 4-r6n-dés- 
Ballotting for the ward. 


9. “ Bourgeois ” [boor-zhwa’]. 


“ SUNDAY READINGS.” 
’ «The members of a Christian 
denomination which traces its origin to John Huss. 


1. “ Moravians.’ 


The Moravians are especially noted for 
their energy and success in missionary work.” 
One of the 
In 1532, when cap- 


F&F 


2. “Inca Atahualpa” [4-ta-wal’pa]. 
ancient sovereigns of Peru. 
tured by Pizarro, Atahualpa offered, as a ransom, to 
fill a room half full of gold, and it is said that an 
collected. The 
Inca was tried for inciting an insurrection against 


amount worth $15,000,000 was 
the Spaniards and condemned to execution by 


strangling. 


“CARDINAL RICHELIEU.” 
1. “ Chéteau” [sha-td’]. 
2. “States-General.” 


Castle, country-seat. 
A legislative assembly of 
France established by Philippe IV. The members 
represented the clergy, the nobles, and the middle 
class. 

3. “Cahiers” [ka-ya’]. Lists of grievances. 

4. “Concini” [kén-ché’né]. 
The persecutions inflicted 
on the French Protestants by the dragoons under 
the reign of Louis XIV. 

6. “Edict of Nantes.” See “The Growth of 
the French Nation,” page 179. 

7. “League.” The Holy League formed in 1576 
to promote the interests of the Roman Catholics. 

8. “ Mazarin” ‘[maz’a-rin]. He died in France 
in 1661. At the death of Richelieu he became 
prime minister. 

9g. “ Bouillon ” [boo-ly6N’ or boo-y6n’]. 
“ Fronde.” “The Growth of 


5. . “ Dragonnades.” 


10. See the 
French Nation,” page 203, 

“ Franche-Comté ” [fronsh k6n-ta’]. 
ancient government of eastern France.” “ Ar- 
tois ” [ar-twa’]._ An ancient province in the north- 
ern part of France. “ Roussillon ” [roo-sé-y6n’]. 
A former government of France on the Spanish 
frontier. 


ri. “ An 


“THE GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION OF FRANCE.” 
1. “ Vosges ” [vézh]. 
2. “ Limoges ” [lé-m6zh’]. 
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3. “ Sévres ” [savr]. 

4. “Gobelin.” These tapestries derive their 
name from the Gobeiin brothers who discovered 
an improved scarlet dye and introduced the manu- 
facture of the tapestries in the fifteenth century. 


“THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE.” 

“De Amicis ” [de 4-mé’-chés]. 

“ Auteuil ” [6-tély’]. 

“ Parnassians.” The inhabitants of Mount 
Parnassus, a hill in Greece sacred to the Muses 
and said to be the home of poets. 

4. “M.de Vogiié” [v6-gii-a’]. An archzologist. 
5. “ Vaudeville” [vod’vil]. A kind of gay, 
lively song, consisting of several couplets with a 
refrain, sung to a well-known air, and sometimes 


” 


introduced into theatrical pieces. 


“THE RISE AND FALL OF NEW FRANCE.” 
1. “Grand Banks.” A plateau in the northern 
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Atlantic Ocean extending toward the east from 
Newfoundland. 

2. “Voyageurs” [vwa-ya-zhér’]. A French 
word meaning travelers. 

3- “Quebec Act.” An act passed by the British 
Parliament in 1774, the purpose of which was to 
prevent the province of Quebec from uniting with 
the other colonies to demand independence. 

4. “ Verrazano” [ver-rat-z4’nd]. 

5. “Coligny ” [k6-len-yé’ or k6-lén’yé]. 

6. “Menendez” [ma-nén’deth]. 

“ Lachine ” [l4-shén’]. 
“ Lallemant ” [14l-mon’].—<“ Brébeuf” [bra- 


“Coureur de bois” [koo rér’de bwa’]. 
“Sault Ste. Marie” [s00’sent ma’ri]. 
“ Jogues ” [zhdg]. 

“ Groseilliers ” [gr6-z4-lya’]. 
“ Allouez ” [4-106-a’]. 
“ Cadillac ” [k&-dé-yak’]. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C.L.S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION.” 

1. Q. At the time of the Roman conquest by 
whom was France occupied? A. By numerous 
tribes of the Celtic race. 

2. Q. How were these tribes governed? A. 
Some had kings, but in most the control of affairs 
was in the hands of a primitive aristocracy who 
ruled in a patriarchal way. 

3. Q. With what event does the history of Gaul 
really begin? A. With the Roman conquest. 

4. Q. What was the result of the Roman con- 
quest? A. The language and institutions of the 
Celts as completely disappeared as if they had 
never existed, and Gaul became _ thoroughly 

Romanized. 

5. Q. What was the foundation of the social 
distinctions which continued into modern history? 
A. The class distinctions which the Romans 
established. 

6. Q. In the free population what were the 
three classes? A. The landed proprietors, or 
nobles, the curial class, and the mercantile and 
artisan class. 

7. Q. How long did Gaul remain under Roman 
rule? A. More than four centuries. 

8. Q. When does the real conquest of Gaul by 
the Franks begin? A. With the reign of Clovis 
in 481. 

9g. Q. What was the double labor which Clovis 
had to undertake in beginning the history of France 

" as distinguished from that of Gaul? A. The terri- 


j-Oct. 


tory had to be conquered and the nation united 
under the rule of one king. 

10. Q. In the public life of the Franks what 
four facts were of especial moment for the future. 
A. (1) The kingship; (2) the comitatus; (3) the 
legislative and judicial organization; and (4) the 
division of the population into classes. 

11. Q. What disposition did Clovis make of his 
kingdom? A. He divided it among his four sons. 

12. Q. How did the immediate successors of 
Clovis enlarge the territory of the Franks? A. 
By conquest. 

13- Q. With whom did the Carolingian family 
begin its permanent control of the Frankish govern- 
ment? A. Pippin the Younger, of Heristal. 

14. Q. How did the new family obtain a strong 
hold upon the state? A. By their vast resources 
and by getting possession of the most important 
public offices. 

15. Q. To whom did Pippin of Heristal leave 
the work of reconstruction? A. To his son, 
Charles Martel. 

16. Q. Who completed the work of restoring 
the old Frankish dominion? A. Charles’ son and 
successor, Pippin the Short. 

17. Q. When, where, and by whom was Charle- 
magne crowned emperor of Rome. A. On Christ- 
mas Day of the year 800, in the church of St. 
Peter’s, by the pope. 

18. Q. What effective method of centralization 
did he introduce? A. He divided the empire into 
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two circuits each comprising a number of counties, 
and sent two officers, the missi dominici, to each of 
the circuits to see that the laws were enforced. 

19. Q. When did France as a nation first come 
into existence? <A. In the breaking up of Charle- 
magne’s empire when he died. 

20. Q. What treaty has had more to do with 
shaping the political geography of Western Europe 
A. The treaty of Verdun in 843. 
Q. What deprived the Carolingian kings of 
the last vestiges of their authority? A. The growth 


than any other? 


2I. 


of the feudal system. 

22. Q. What social condition gave rise to the 
feudal institutions ? A. The inability of the govern- 
ment to afford protection to its subjects. 

23. Q. What led to the advancement of the 
Capetian family? A. The vigor and success with 
which they defended the valleys of the Loire and 
the Seine from the invasion of the Northmen. 

24. Q. Who was the first king from this family ? 
A. Hugh Capet. 

25. Q. How did the feudal kings or lords regard 
him? A. As merely the highest suzerain of France. 

26. Q. What was a formidable obstacle to the 
consolidation of France by the Capetians? A. The 
conquest of England by William the Conqueror. 

27. Q. What class was at the head of the 
feudal society? A. The nobility. 

28. Q. What movement assumed large pro- 
portions during the reign of Louis VI.? A. The 
movement of the cities to secure freedom of local 
government for themselves. 

29. Q. What was the work of Philip Augustus ? 
A. To increase the king’s domain and to forma 
centralized and absolute monarchy. 

30. Q. In order to do this with what power did 
he have to contend? A. With England. 

31. Q. What institution of 
organized under his reign? 


learning was 
A. The University 
of Paris. 

32. Q. Why did the barons oppose Louis IX.? 
A. They did not want a monarchy but desired a 
restoration of the old feudal independence and 
confusion. 

33- Q. In what direction was the largest growth 
in Louis’ reign? A. Toward a regular system of 
national courts. 

34. Q. What were the successive steps in the 
development of the courts? A. Separating the dif- 
ferent functions from one another in the business of 
the court; division of the courts into separate 
bodies; and the establishment of the French 
Parlement. 

35. Q. Who was the first absolute king in the 
modern sense? A. Philip IV. 

36. Q. For what is his reign especially dis- 
tinguished? A. For the organization of a national 
financial system. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


37- Q. How did the king secure the support of 
all classes in his resistance to the papal claims? 
A. He called into existence the Estates-General. 


TRAITS.” 

1. Q. How is the part France once played in 
the drama of civilization attested ? 
the noblest monuments in the world. 


“ FRENCH 
A. By some of 


2. Q. In progressive movements what rank has 
France taken? A. France has almost invariably 
been in the lead. 

3. Q. What of human 
France incarnated from the first? 


instinct nature has 
A. The social 
instinct. 

4. Q. Of what were the cathedrals the product? 
A. Of a spirit partly ecclesiastical, partly secular, 
but always social. 

5. Q. Of what struggle do they mark a phase? 
A. Of the struggle of solidarity with anarchic forces. 

6. Q. What was the great work of the Refor- 
mation? A. To quicken the sense of personal 
responsibility by awakening the conscience. 

7- Q. What has been the predominant influ- 
ence of the Catholic Church? A. To enforce the 
sense of social interdependence among men, and to 
destroy individualism by organizing and system- 
atizing. 

8. Q. What has been the indirect influence of 
Catholicism? A. Toward social expansion. 

9. Q. As a result in great part of these influ- 
ences, what kind of a people constitute the French 
nation? A. People intensely organic and solidaire 
and a people possessed of the epicurean rather, than 
the ascetic ideal in morals. 

10. Q. How do the French regard individuals 
and character? A. Individuals as of less import 
than the relations between them, and with them 
character counts less than capacity. 

11. Q. In what way are the great Frenchmen 
usually great? A. On their human and social 
sides, by distinction rather than by energy. 

12. Q. In France what is considered a principal 
part of the youth’s equipment for his journey 
through life? A. His social capacity. 

13. Q. What sentiment can be read in the ex- 
pression and demeanor of almost every Frenchman ? 
A. The sentiment of fraternity. 

14. Q. What takes the place of religion in 
France? A. Patriotism. 

15. Q. What sentiment is a direct derivative of 
the social instinct? A. The sentiment of morality. 

16. Q. Of what nature is French morality? A. 
It is rather a social than an individual force. 

17. Q. In what is the key to its nature found ? 


A. In the substitution of honor for duty as a main- 
spring of action and a regulator of conduct. 

18. Q. What do the French mean by character ? 
A. Temperament, disposition, energy, and will. 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 


19. A. As a 
necessity of mental health and a kind of goodness. 


Q. How do they regard gayety? 


20. 
French nation ? 


Q. What is the special distinction of the 
A. Its highly developed intelli- 
gence. 

at. @. 
the efficacy of their intelligence? A. It makes 
them swift to execute their ideas and anxious to 
press and impose them. 


What is the result of their confidence in 


22. Q. Taken in a large sense, who are the 
A. Men who have ex- 
celled in some intellectual fiel”. 

23. Q. What is a characteristic of the French 


A. It seems to have almost no friv- 


heroes of French society? 


intelligence ? 
olous side. 

24. Q. To what is the French lack of sympathy 
for our humor probably due? A. To French dis- 
like of, and perplexity in the presence of, whatever 
is thoroughly fantastic, unscrupulously exaggerated, 
and willfully obscure. 


Its 


Q. Why is the French language the lan- 
guage of diplomacy ? 


25. 
A. Because of the clearness 
of the language and of French preponderance in 
European affairs. 

26. Q. What is one of the most conspicuous of 
their national traits? A. The universal good sense. 
27. Q. What is the almost universal rule in 
speech, demeanor, taste, and habits? A. Temper- 
ance. 

28. Q. What is the one inevitable concomitant 
of the wide diffusion of good sense? 
responding deficiency of sentiment. 

29. Q. Where do the French show this lack of 


sentiment ? 


A. A cor- 


A. In every avocation—in the home, 
on the stage, in their contemplation of nature, in 
art, and in poetry. 

30. Q. For what is this lack of 
directly responsible ? 


sentiment 
A. For that intrusion of phi- 
losophy into the domain of art which is a French 
eccentricity. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


FRENCH LITERATURE.—I. 

1. What was the earliest form which finished 
literature took in France ? 

2. Whatis a “chanson de geste” ? 

3. In what century did it first appear? 

4. For how long did this style of writing con- 
tinue ? 

5- What war is described in the “Chanson de 
Roland”? 

6. In what other languages has the story of 
Roland been told ? 

7. Which of Tennyson’s poems is taken from the 
romance of “ Percevale ” ? 

8. What early French epicis founded on some of 
Esop’s Fables. 

g. What early French allegory was begun by one 
author and finished by another? 

10. By what famous English poet was this alle- 
gory translated ? 


FRENCH HISTORY.—I. 

1. At the beginning of history among how many 
tribes was Gaul divided? 

2. What people did the Celts find established in 
Gaul? What language did they speak? Where 
is that language still spoken ? 

3. When Cesar entered Gaul what two classes 
of men were greatly honored? What was the con- 
dition of the masses ? 

4. How long was Cesar engaged in the conquest 
of Gaul? 


5. What industries were practiced by the Gauls? 

6. When was Marseilles founded? 

7. Why was Rome so willing to aid the Greeks 
of Massilia against the attacks of the neighboring 
tribes ? 

8. Who led the forces against Attilain the battle 
of Chalons ? 

9g. What was the religion of the Franks ? 

10. What caused a spirit of political opposition 
between Austrasia and Neustria ? 


ASTRONOMY.—I. 


1. How does the science of astronomy compare 
in age with other sciences ? 

2. What ancient people are known to have 
studied astronomy before the beginying of the 
Christian era? 


3. The emperor of what country claims a celes- 
tial ancestry? By what name does he call himself ? 

4. To whom belongs the honor of raising as- 
tronomy to the dignity of a science ? 

5. What is the altitude of the celestial pole ? 

6. Is there any star situated exactly at the celes- 
tial pole? 

7. How far is Polaris from the pole? 

8. What is meant by the circle of perpetual ap- 
parition ? 

9g. When and by whom was the earliest Greek 
school of astronomy founded ? 

10. What planets were mentioned in the ancient 
systems of astronomy? 
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CURRENT EVENTS.—I. 

1. To whom was the title cardinal originally ap- 
plied? What is the insignia of the cardinal ? 

2. Who was the first American cardinal? 

3. When and where was Mgr. Satolli invested 
with the biretta? 

4. Who is Italy’s ambassador to the United 
States? 

5. Upon what occasion previous to the recent 
lynching in Louisiana was the United States called 
upon to pay an indemnity to the Italian govern- 
ment? 


Tue C. L. 8B. 
1882- 


CLASS OF 1897.—“THE ROMANS.” 
“Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Judge C. H. Noyes, Warren, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. W. P. Varner, Bolivar, Pa. ; Mrs. A. 
E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. M. 
T. Gawthrop, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, 
Ohio; Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.; 
A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Carrie V. Sharo-Rice, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Rev. James Ellsworth Coombs, Victoria, B. C.; 
Miss Emily Green, South Wales, N. Y. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Pittsburg, Pa. 

CLASS EMBLEM—IVY. 


CLASS OF 1898.—* THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W.G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn. 

Vice President—Mrs., Frances R. Ford, Troy, N. Y.; Mrs. 
W. V. Hazeltine, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. W. T. Gardner; 
Mr. S. H. Clark, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York, 
N.Y 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. S. H. Anderson, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 


CLASS OF 1900.—‘ THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 

“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries ; charity toward all endeavor.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkans, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice President—Mr. J. F. Hunt, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mor- 
ris A. Green, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Secretary—Miss Mabel Campbell, Cohoes, N. Y. 
CLASS EMBLEM—EVERGREEN. 


To THE CLASS OF 1900, 

Greeting :—Let us imagine a cordial hand-shake 
in the name of Chautauqua and of our Literary and 
Scientific Circle. Some of us have already looked 
each other in the face and literally begun to walk 
together the path which shall lead through the 


S. 


C. CLASSES. 


6. What place in the Cabinet was left vacant by 
Hoke Smith’s resignation? In which of the Cabi- 
net offices have there been two incumbents during 
the present administration ? 

7. What is the prevailing religion in the island 
of Crete? 

8. By whom was Crete originally settled? 

9g. What name did Homer give to the island and 
why? 

10. By what authority does Great Britain as- 
sume the right to intervene in the affairs in Zanzi- 
bar? 


C. CLASSES. 
7900. 


golden archway in 1900. Our name came to us 
naturally. It is most appropriate that the last class 
to graduate in the nineteenth century should carry 
over into the future the name of the most wonderful 
hundred years of time—a century resplendent with 
the names of great men. Therefore our chosen 
name is “The Nineteenth Century Class.” We 
came also naturally by our motto. We felt it 
must embody the great ideas which Chautauqua 
represents, and it came into our mind and heart 
borne upon these tides and whispered through these 
stately groves: “Faith in the God of truth; hope 
for the unfolding centuries; charity toward all 
endeavor.” It expresses the religion, the optimism, 
and the helpful inspiration of Chautauqua which is 
itself the peculiar product of the passing century. 
Then came the question of the emblem, and the 
evergreen carried the day—not the evergreen which 
trails but the evergreen of the pine tree, the symbol 
of the abiding quality of the great principles of our 
motto. Upon our class pin shall be a branch of the 
pine. Upon our banner shall be seen the pine tree 
itself, emblem of unity and strength and eternity. 
These lines are written on the last day of the 
Chautauqua season of 1896. The members of our 
new class who have lingered here and who are 
gathered together for a few parting moments greet 
our fellow-classmates who have already joined us, 
and those who shall join us, across the borders of 
states, over the mountain ranges and the waters 
which may divide us. We bid you Godspeed in the 
work of the four years. We bid you to gather 
circles, to persevere in the readings, to meet us at 
Chautauqua when it is possible, above all to con- 
tinue steadfast to the end of the course and march 
with us through the golden gate, to the Hall in the 
Grove, and into the years that are to be. 
Very faithfully yours, 
Nathaniel I. Rubinkans. 














GRADUATE CLASSES. 

AT the opening of a new year graduates are 
reminded that the special course on Current History 
and Opinion, which has proved both profitable and 
popular, will be continued. This course enables 
graduates to keep in touch with the best thought of 
the times and at the same time pursue other lines 
of study if they feel so disposed. The Current 
History course includes the department of that 
title in THE CHAUTAUQUAN and Adams’ “The 
Growth of the French Nation.” The fifty-cent fee 
enrolls a member and supplies him with the neces- 
sary memoranda. 


CLASS OF 1896.—*TRUTH SEEKERS.” 
“ Truth is eternal.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—John A. Seaton, Cleveland, O. 

Vice Presidents—Miss Sarah E. Briggs, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Rev. C. C. Johnson, Gaines, N. Y.; Mrs. J. L. Ray, Franklin, 
Pa.; Miss Irene D. Galloway, Corinth, Miss.; Mrs. Mary 
Caples, Fostoria, O.; Mrs. A. Jy Emery, Clinton, W. Va.; Dr. 
W. C. Bowers, Lebanon, Kan.; F. G. Lewis, Birtle, Manitoba ; 
Mrs. C. A. Butler, Pittsfield, Ill. 

Trustee and Treasurer—Dr. George W. Peck, Rochester, 
x. ¥. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 

Recording Secretary—Miss Dorothy D. McKean, 46 Fiftieth 
St., Franklin, Pa. 

H istorian—George H. Lincks, Jersey City, N. J. 

Orator—Dr. George W. Peck, Rochester, N. Y. 

Necrologist—John A. Seaton, Cleveland, O. 

CLASS FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT, 
CLASS EMBLEM—A LAMP. 


CLASS OF 1894.—“ THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
“ Ubi mel, ibi apes.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. A. C. Ellis, D.D., Oil City, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. D. A. Cunningham, D. D., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Rev. J. B. Countryman, Akron, N. Y.; J. A. 
Moore, Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Frederick Belden, Norwalk, 
Conn.; Mrs. Sarah J. McCulloch, Muncie, Ind.; Miss Carrie S. 
Hamill, Keokuk, Ia.; Mrs. A. G. Brice, Chester, S. C.; Rev. 
Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Can.; W. W. Phelan, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Annie E. Boyne, New York, N. Y.; Miss M. Mon- 
roe, Southport, Conn. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Caddie Whaley, Pomeroy, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna M. Thompson, Nor- 
walk, Conn. 

Treasurer—Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W.7T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 

Class Historian—Miss Margaret F.Lee, Holiday's Cove, W.Va. 

CLASS FLOWER—CLOVER. 


CLASS OF 1893.—“THE ATHENIANS.” 
“ Study to be what you wish to seem.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. M. D. Lichliter, Sharpsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. T. F. Ashton, Hamilton, O.; Rev. 
Charles D. Thayer, Minneapolis, Minn.; E. Henry Levy, New 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. Robert Gentry, Chicago, Ill; Mrs. C. B. 
Wingate, Mentone, Cal.; Mrs. John Green, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Miss Kate McGilliory, Port Clayborn, Can.; Miss Emma F. 
Freer, Kingston, N. Y.; Mrs. Mary A. Kingsley, Cleveland, O.; 
Rev. T. H. Paden, New Concord, O. 
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Secretary—Miss Pearl A. Bemis, Westfield, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Prof. William H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Trustee—George E. Vincent, Chicago, II. 

CLASS EMBLEM—ACORN. 


CLASS OF 1892.—“*THE COLUMBIA.” 
“ Seek and ye shall obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 


President—T. E. McCray, Bradford, Pa. 

First Vice President—Mrs. J. L. Hurlbut, New York, N. Y, 

Second Vice President—W. J. Booth, Titusville, Pa. 

District Vice Presidents—Mrs. J. H. Vincent, Topeka, Kan.; 
Rev. Thomas Cardis, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. H. Fryer, 
Can.; Miss Maud G. Hoxsie, Tenn.; J. T. Barnes, N. J; 
Mrs. Frank Beard, IIl.; Miss Emeline Rosborough, S. C. 

Secretary—Miss Lilian B. Clarke, Andover, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Trustee—J. D. Clarkson, Carthage, Mo. 

CLASS FLOWER—CARNATION, 





CLASS OF 1891.—‘ THE OLYMPIANS.” 
“So run that ye may obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. H. R. Palmer. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. J. S. Ostrander, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rev. J. M. Durrell, Tilton, N. H.; Mr. Joseph H. Fryer, 
Galt, Can.; Mrs. L. E. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss Mary 
Chapman, Concord, N. C.; Mrs. Harriet Buel, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Mary Barkdull, Sidney, O.; Mrs. William Breeden, Santa 
Fé, N. Mex.; Mrs. J. S. Ostrander, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Geo. T. Guernsey, Independence, Kan.; Miss C. L. Sar- 
geant, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘“ 

Treasurer—W. H. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 

Secretary—Mrs. E. C. Janes, Randolph, N. Y. 

Class Trustee—W.H. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 

Historian—Miss M. A. Daniels, Willimantic, Conn. 

CLASS FLOWERS—LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE, 


CLASS OF 1890.—“ THE PIERIANS.” 
“ Redeeming the time.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Prof. D. A. McClenahan, D.D., Allegheny, Pa. 
First Vice President—Miss Flora E. Baldwin, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Second Vice President—Z. L. White, Columbus, O. 
Secretary—Mrs. A. M. Martin, Allegheny, Pa. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Z. L. White, Columbus, O. 
Class Trustee—Rev. Dr. H. B. Waterman, Chicago, II. 

CLASS FLOWER—TUBEROSE, 


CLASS OF 1889.—* THE ARGONAUTS.” 


“ Knowledge unused for the good of others is more 
vain than unused gold.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. W. A. Hutchison, D.D , Jackson, O. 

First Vice President—Mrs. Caroline Leach, Louisville, Ky.; 

Second Vice President—Miss 3rooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Third Vice President—Miss Mary Emma Landfear, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Secretary—Miss Julia E. Garrison, Blue Earth City, Minn, 

Treasurer—O. C. Allen, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Class Trustee—Rev. W. A. Hutchison. 

CLASS FLOWER—DAISY. 


Laura Shotwell, 
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CLASS OF 1888.—“ THE PLYMOUTH ROCK.” 


“ Let us be seen by our deeds.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Boston, Mass. 


Vice Presidents—S. C. Johnson, Racine, Wis.; Mrs. 
Mattie R. McCabe, Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. D. A. Cunningham, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; W. S. Wight, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. J. 


W. Selvage, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. J. E. Bookstaver, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Rev. H. L. Brickett, Marion, Mass.; Rev. D. L. 
Martin, Leroy, N. Y. 
Secretary—Miss Belle Douglass, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Treasurer and Class Trustee—Russell L. Hall, New Canaan, 
Conn. 
Class Chronicler—Mrs. A. E. Teller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Class Poet—Miss Robertine W. 
CLASS COLORS—NATIONAL RED, 
CLASS FLOWER—GERANIUM, 


3rown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WHITE, AND BLUE, 


CLASS OF 1887.“ THE PANSIES.” 
“ Néglect not the gift that is in thee.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. Frank Russell, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Vice Presidents—James H. Taft, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. G 
R. Alden, Chautauqua N. Y.; W. G. Lightfoot, Canandaigua, 
ms ¥ 

Eastern Secretary—Comelia Adele Teal, 546 Washington 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Western Secretary—Rev. Rollin Marquis, Sedalia, Mo. 

Treasurer — Rev. Frank Russell, 319 Lafayette Ave., Bridge- 


port, Conn. 
CLASS FLOWER—PANSY. 





° 
CLASS OF 1886—“* THE PROGRESSIVES.” 
“ We study for light to bless with light.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Mrs. L. Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice Presidents—Miss Sarah M. Soule, Oneonta, N. Y.; 
Miss Belle F. Cummings, Wellsville, N. ¥Y.; Mrs. M. Groesbeck, 
Titusville, Pa.; Mr. Babbitt, Vt.; Mrs. S.C. Wellington, Cal.; 
Mrs. T. A. Poole, Minn., Mrs. Adele A. Sargent, Ga.; Rev. R. 
S. Pardington, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary—Mrs. R. E. Burrows, Andover, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Amy Travis, Washington, D. C. 

Trustee of Class Building—Mrs. L. Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 

CLASS FLOWER—ASTER. 
CLASS COLORS—CREAM AND SHRIMP PINK. 





THE decennial of the Class of ’86 was celebrated 
at Chautauqua, August 18. 
were made and a number of trees which the class 
had planted were presented to Mr. Lewis Miller, 
president of the Assembly. 


Appropriate addresses 


CLASS OF 1885.—*THE INVINCIBLES.” 

“Press on, reaching after those things which are before.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Mrs. A. H. Chance, Vineland, N. J. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. L. H. Mead, Mrs. E. C. Dean, Mrs. 
C. A. Hinkley. 

Treasurer—Mrs. M. L. Ensign, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Secretary—Miss Carrie Cooper, 71 Park Street, Montclair, 


N. J. 


CLASS FLOWER—HELIOTROPE. 
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CLASS OF 1884.—“THE IRREPRESSIBLES.” 
“ Press forward ; he conquers who will.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Dr. W. D. Bridge, Chelsea, Mass. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs, E. J. L. Baker, Mrs. C. G. Hudson, 
Mrs. J. D. Park, Dexter Horton, John Fairbanks, George 
Miner. 

Recording Secretary—Adelaide L. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Nellie Stone, Oswego, N. Y. 

Executive Committee—Misses Mary Hawley, S. N. Greybiel, 
Lizzie Parmlee, Mrs. S. E. Parker, Mrs. H. H. Moore, Mrs. S. 
H. Gibony. 

Class Trustees—Mary E. Young, George Miner. 

CLASS FLOWER—GOLDEN-ROD. 





CLASS OF 1883—“*THE VINCENTS.” 
“ Step by step we gain the heights.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Miss Annie Gardner, Boston, Mass. 
Vice Presidents—Miss A. D. Alexander, Franklin, Pa.; Mrs. 
M. A. Watts, St. Louis, Ky 
Treasurer—Miss H. E. Eddy, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Secretary—M. J. Perrine, Rochester. N. Y. 
Banner Bearer—Mrs. E. Tuttle, Busti, N. Y. 
CLASS FLOWBR—SWEET PEA. 
CLASS OF 1882.—*THE PIONEERS.” 
“ From height to height.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Denver, Col. 
Vice Presidents—A. M. Martin, Dr. J L. Hurlbut, Mrs. G. 
W. Barlow, Miss A. E. Cole. 
Secretary—Mrs. E. F. Curtis, Geneseo, N. Y. 





Treasurer—Mrs. A. D. Wilder. 
Trustees—Mrs. Thomas Park, Miss Luella Beaujeau, Rev. 
J. W. Crawford, Miss Annie Cummings, Rev. J. M. Bray. 
CLASS SYMBOL—A HATCHET. 


THE ORDER OF THE WHITE SEAL. 
OFFICERS. 
President—Rev. Rollin R. Marquis, Sedalia, Mo. 
Vice President—Mrs. Stuart, Middletown, N. Y. 
Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 210 Devillers St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
OFFICERS. 

President -W.H. Westcott, Holley, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. Frank Russell, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Mrs. N. B. E. Irwin, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mrs. S. M. Kibling, 
Holley, N.Y. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mcllyar H. Lichliter, Sharpsburg, 
Pa. 

Executive Committee—Miss C. A. Teal, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Miss Adelle Clapp, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Margaret Lee, 
Holidays Cove, W. Va. ‘ ° 


LEAGUE 


GUILD OF THE SEVEN SEALS. 
OFFICERS. 

President—Mrs. Luella Knight, St. Louis, Mo. 

I ice Presidents—Mrs. E. D. Martin, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Geo. E. McCabe, Toledo, O. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss A. H. Gardner, Boston, 
Mass. 

Executive Committee—A..M. Martin 
A. L. Westcott, Holley, N. Y.; Miss M. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. 
E. Landfear, 
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“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 
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CIRCLES. 


MOTTOES. 
“* Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc. 

Opentnc Day—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
Cot.eGe Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 
Spec1aL SunpAy—February, second Sunday. 
LonGFELLow Day—February 27. 

SPECIAL MEMORIAL 


CHARLEMAGNE—October 30. 
“Saint Louis ’’—November 30. 
Joan or Arc—December 4. 
RIcHELIEU—January 4. 


THE past year has been a good one among the 
circles; results of real value have been achieved, but 
the future holds still better things in store. Let 
every circle trim its lamp early, and let the thousand 
Chautauqua circles now active stimulate the organ- 
ization of yet another thousand. Send for the New 
Chautauqua Vesper Service to the central office, let 
a rally be held in every community, and the French- 
Greek year which has already proved most attract- 
ive to the advance guard of 1900 will win many 
more adherents. A word to the circles about their 
graduates: Every community which has a half 
dozen C. L. S. C. graduates should hold a yearly 
graduate meeting, to consider how their influence 
can best be exerted for Chautauqua, and to wel- 
come any members of the graduating class. In 
many communities this yearly meeting of the grad- 
uates is given a decided social character and serves 
as a stimulus to many undergraduates to finish the 
The graduates may do much to establish 
the C. L. S. C. work on a sure basis and aid in ex- 


course. 


tending its influence. 

SoutH AMERICA.—Through the influence of the 
director of the national normal school at Rosario 
an enthusiastic C. L. S. C. has just been organized 
in that place. The membership already numbers 
twenty. 

Nova Scotia.—The Eclectic Circle after encoun- 
tering many obstacles has completed the course. 
The weekly meetings have been interesting and in- 
structive. The secretary says: “I am sorry the 
four years’ work is done; it has been the brightest 
part of my life. From narrow views my vision has 
been enlarged, and the whole course has been the 
means of stirring within me an ambition beyond ex- 
pression, and of making a once discontented life 
contented.” 

VERMONT.—The circle at Randolph is composed 


of strong, enthusiastic members, most of whom are 





L. S. C. MEMORIAL 


DAYS. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

SpecraL SuNDAay—May, second Sunday. 

Spectra, SunpDAy—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
day. 

Sr. Paut’s Dav—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 

DAYS FOR 1896-97. 


Homer—February 12 
SocraTEs—March 5. 
EpAMINonDAS—April 24. 
Puip1as—May 24. 


graduates. The meetings of the year have been 
very profitable and closed with a special program at 
the home of one of the members, after which light 
refreshments were served. The Chautauqua salute, 
given in honor of the host and hostess, testified to 
the loyalty and good will of all present. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—A most instructive and enter- 
taining program for “Sunnyside Readings” was car- 
ried out by the circle at Harvard during the months 
of July and August. Among the topics for discus- 
sion were “The Town,” “ Mary Carpenter and Her 
Work,” and “ Living Sovereigns.” 

ConneEcTIcUT.—The Hawthorne Circle, of Wap- 
ping, enlivened the summer months with picnics 
and a banquet at the home of one of its members. 
Out of eighteen members, seven took their diplomas 
at Laurel Park, Mass., where the circle had assisted 
in erecting one of the public buildings. 

New YorK.—The Canandaigua Circle has just 
closed the tenth year of its existence. During this 
time more than one hundred have been enrolled as 
members, and of the thirty-two who joined at its 
organization four still add inspiration to the circle. 
The Janes Circle, of Brooklyn, recently gave a 
novel and instructive entertainment in the parlors 
of Janes Church. 
emblems, pictures, books, and various other things, 





The parlors were decorated with 


each representing a city or village in the United 
States. Pencils and paper were provided and the 
one who correctly interpreted the largest number of 
emblems was awarded a prize. Among the selected 
places were Fernleaf, Orange, Marrowbone, Clear- 
and Little Silver. A very delightful 
literary and musical program marked the close of 
a year’s work at Halls. They have a membership 
of thirty-seven and great interest is manifested in 
the circle, with indications that next year will prove 





water, 


as successful as the two previous years of its exist- 
At the June guarterly meeting 


ence have been. 
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of the Syracuse C. L. S. C. Alumni Association 
was read an interesting report of the work of that 
organization from its beginning to the present time. 
With eight graduates now on the list an effort is 
being made to add still more and also to resurrect 
the central circle, the first local circle ever formed. 
At the closing session of the Brooklyn Alumni 
Association an informal program was carried out in 
which each member was called upon to say some- 
thing original along the line of his or her particular 
accomplishment. The person not responding was 
fined ten cents. Thus a very instructive and 
pleasant evening was passed. The Epworth 
Circle gave a unique entertainment at the home of 
one of the members in honor of the graduating class 
of ’96. After a literary and musical program had 
been enjoyed a golden gate festooned with daisies 
was disclosed. The graduates formed ip line and 
marched to-the gate amid the waving of handker- 
chiefs, where the messenger awaited them. After 








the greeting and responsive reading the gate was 
opened and the class passed through, singing the 
class song. An address of welcome was made and 
each member presented with a bunch of forget-me- 
nots. The class took their diplomas at Buffalo, 
where they enrolled in the Society of the Hall in 
the Grove. With its wonted enthusiasm and 
spirit in arranging delightful outings the Brooklyn 
Chautauqua Union provided several rare treats for 
its members and their friends during the summer. 
The eighth annual moonlight excursion on the 
Hudson was held on the afternoon and evening of 
June 27. Two boats were chartered and about 
four thousand people availed themselves of the ride 
to Iona Island, where eighteen salutes were fired in 
honor of the graduating classes. In the after 
cabin of the steamer Grand Repudlic music and an 
address by the president of the union were enjoyed 





by the excursionists. Among the circles repre- 
sented were the Una, Beach, Y. M. C. A., Round 
Table, and Centenary Epworth League Chautauqua 
Circles. The Chautauqua Lake Excursion, on 
August 12, by the B.C. U. and City and Island 
Methodist, was well attended, giving many an 
opportunity to be present on Recognition Day.—— 
Chautauqua Day was celebrated at Prohibition 
Park, Staten Island, under the auspices of the 
B. C. U. and the Hurlburt Circle. Music was 
furnished by the Hurlburt Circle. A new circle 
is reported from Poughkeepsie. The Holley 
Circle has formed an enthusiastic alumni 
sociation. 











as- 


NEW JERSEY.—On the evening of June 4 the 
Beach Circle of Jersey City entertained all the 
C. L. S. C.’s in the county in the parlors of the 
West-Side Avenue Methodist Church. The pro- 
gram consisted of essays and addresses interspersed 
with music, and ended with a social and refresh- 








LOCAL CIRCLES. 


ments. Jersey Chautauquans at- 
tended Recognition Day at Ocean Grove, where a 
goodly number of diplomas were awarded to grad- 
uates of this state. The Centenary Epworth 
League Chautauqua Circle has not confined itself 
entirely to the C. L. S. C. text-books, but the year 
has been devoted to a review of American history 
which has proved of great benefit to all. A social 
session of the Morgan Chautauqua Circle was held 
in July at the home of the president. The readings 
have been completed and the second season of the 
circle successfully closed. This is the only circle in 
the county composed exclusively of ladies. The 
Belvidere Circle has devoted every alternate meet- 
ing to a parlor lecture with musical selections. 
This feature has greatly increased the attendance 
and interest of the circle. A joint reception and 
social was enjoyed by the members of the Culver 
Circle at Lafayette at the last meeting of the year. 
The chief object, that of passing a pleasant evening, 
was accomplished, and all departed well satisfied 
with the year’s work. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Circle at Mifflinton, con- 
sisting of five ladies, joined the ranks of the grad- 
uates at Lake Chautauqua. At the annual ban- 
quet a most interesting program was furnished, and 
the sumptuous banquet was interspersed with toasts. 
A dainty hand-painted souvenir program is re- 
ceived from Coudersport, with a report of the an- 
nual banquet. Like many of our most prosperous 
circles, this one is composed entirely of ladies. At 
the beginning of the year sides had been chosen 
with the understanding that the side having the 
best record for attendance, performance of parts, 
etc., at the end of the year was to furnish the 
“feast of reason and flow of soul,” while the van- 
quished sisters must look after the more material 
things of the banquet. The program furnished by 
the victorious was of extraordinary merit. The par- 
lors offered for the occasion were decorated with 
patriotic emblems. A sumptuous banquet was 
served by twelve juniors, of whom their elders are 
justly proud, and toasts were responded to. 
The members of the Orient Circle finished the 
course with seven out of the original sixteen. 
Meeting every alternate Monday, they have varied 
their style of entertainment by the study of noted 
authors. At the last meeting a tribute to the Class 
of ’96 was read by the composer, the son of one of 
the members, and was received with great apprecia- 
tion by all present. The Columbia Circle of 
Philadelphia send an interesting program, composed 
chiefly of topics suggested in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Lincoln Day was appropriately celebrated by 
the Chautauquans at Homestead. The Pansy 
Circle of Landisville has found its first year most 
helpful and enjoyable and looks forward with 
pleasure to the next year of study. An open 
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meeting of the White Rock Circle at Ft. Loudon 
was held at the residence of the vice president on 
June 26. The beautifully decorated parlor was 
filled with members of the circle and their invited 
guests, who listened to a literary and musical pro- 
gram. Refreshments were served and the re- 
mainder of the evening was spent in playing games 
and in conversation. The Chautauquans of Par- 
nassus enjoyed an old-fashioned spelling-bee at the 
close of one of the meetings. The words were the 
same as those given at Chautauqua last year. 
When the end of the list was reached only two of 
the contestants remained standing. The closing 
program was a literary treat which will long be re- 
membered by all. 

KrNnTucKy.—The circle at Mt. Sterling sends 
names of four members for enrollment. 

ALABAMA.—Six faithful workers at Shelby are 
enrolled with the class of ’98. An Alabama pro- 
gram of literary and musical numbers furnished an 
attractive entertainment recently——“ The Jones 
Circle at Talladega,” the scribe says, “is one of the 
best to be found anywhere, no one ever shirking 
his duty,” and the excellent service rendered 
throughout the Assembly in preparation for special 
days testifies to this fact. 

MissIssipPI.—For two years the Chautauquans 





at Aberdeen have worked faithfully in the course 
and are making preparation for another instructive 
year of study. 

TExAS.—The West Paris Circle was organized in 
October, 1894, and with six active workers is now in 
a very prosperous condition. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. Notwithstanding the 
severe storms of the winter the weekly meetings of 
the Chickasaw Circle at Ardmore have been ex- 
ceptionally well attended. The course of study has 
been followed almost entirely, with the additional 





feature of five-minute talks by each member, either 
on a given subject or on the text-book under 
perusal. These exercises were of untold benefit. 
ILL1NoIs.—The interest of the Moline Circle is 
manifested by a very urgent letter asking for a good 





patriotic program to be used at an early date. 
The secretary of the circle at Carlinville says: 
“Several members of our circle, Class of ’95, have 
read this year, as post-graduate work, the readings 
for the American year, as we can never learn too 
much of our country. Next year we may take up 
All of our 
members greatly enjoy the C. L. S. C. work.” 
MICHIGAN.—The club at Benton Harbor is lim- 
This is done in 
order that the meetings may be heid at the different 
houses and also that the members may be more 


some special course—at least I hope so. 


ited to twenty-four members. 


easily entertained. The circle wishes success to 
the C. L. S. C. and is well pleased with the pros- 
pect of the French-Greek year. At one of their 
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meetings the clergymen of the city were invited. 
The very interesting program caused the reverend 
gentlemen to censure the ladies for excluding the 
men from their gatherings. ‘The club now have the 
matter under consideration and may admit the 
sterner sex to their charmed circle. At the last 
meeting of the year they decided to read Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution” preparatory to the French- 
Greek year. 

Iowa.—A circle was recently organized at Blairs- 
town, all of whom enjoy the studies very much. 
The meetings are held at the houses of the mem- 
bers in alphabetical order. The circle at Ladora 
sends seven names for enrollment, six in the Class 
of ’98 and one in the Class of ’99. Some valuable 
suggestions for study come from the Chautauquans 
at Humboldt. They choose a teacher or leader for 
each branch of study, and the lesson is conducted 
as a regular school recitation. After several years 
of experience they find this method very satisfac- 
tory for getting the most out of the subjects 
studied. A course of lectures given during the 
winter proved of benefit to the members and also 
to the people of the town. 

MIssouRI.—The West Plains Circle sends report 
of good work done, and has a bright outlook for 
next year. The program for the last meeting was 
of a literary character, followed by delectable re- 
freshments. The Chillicothe Circle has elected 
officers for the ensuing year and is ready to begin 
on the French-Greek year, with the enthusiasm 
which characterizes all true Chautauquans. 
Lamar has a large and progressive circle. They 
send four names for enrollment, three in the Class 
of ’98 and one for ’99. 

KansAs.—The College Hill Circle has just closed 
its fifth year. The membership numbers seventeen, 
all ladies, who meet Monday afternoons, and follow 
the program as outlined in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
One of the most enthusiastic members of this circle 
is a last year’s graduate. The president, who took 
her diploma at Winfield this summer, is sixty-five 
years old. 

















A most interesting program was 
carried out by the members of the Washington Cir- 
cle to close the year’s study. 

NEBRASKA.——The annual banquet of the Fre- 
mont Circle was held at Windsor Hotel, Juner. A 
unique souvenir program prepared shows that the 
physical and mental needs were well provided for. 
The average attendance of this circle is twenty. 
The excellent condition of the club is largely due to 
the prompt and untiring efforts of the president. 

CALIFORNIA.—The circle at Los Angeles sends 
fifteen names for enrollment. The majority of the 
circle will graduate next year; two are making up 
the Roman year in order to receive their diplomas 
with the class. 


MINNESOTA.—The scribe 


at Duluth sends the 
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following report: “Athene Circle, connected with 
the First M. E. Church at Duluth, observed the 
closing of the American year in a fitting manner. 
The entertainment was entitled ‘An American 
Evening.’ One feature was an art loan exhibition. 
The walls of the social rooms of the church were 
hung with pictures, comprising American scenic 
views, historical events, and portraits of leading 
Americans. The national colors and a profusion of 
flags formed the decorations. About seven hun- 
dred people were present.” Among the addresses 
given was one on “ Bishop Vincent, the Founder of 
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the People’s University.” The art exhibition con- 
tinued two days after the entertainment. The out- 
look is very favorable for a large, flourishing 
circle next year. A class of eleven active and in- 
terested members reports from Barrett. It was or- 
ganized in January and has finished the entire work 
of the year. They are called the Pomme de Terre 
River Circle, after the river which flows by the vil- 
lage. Each member in turn makes out the program 
for the weekly meetings. They promise to be a 
valuable addition to the corps of Chautauqua 
workers. 
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CHAUTAUQUA, Morethan four centuries ago 

NEW YORK. explorer left his 
native country in search of the fountain of eternal 
youth. Could he to-day have looked in upon Chau- 
tauqua he would have been amply rewarded, for the 
spirit of perpetual youth seems to pervade the at- 
mosphere of everything which has to do with this 
It is here that the birds sing sweetest, 


a Spanish 


Assembly. 
the flowers bloom brightest, and the glint of the 
warm summer sun through the nodding branches of 
the green-clad forest awakes in each inhabitant of 
the “ Student City” a responsive feeling of joyous- 
ness and good cheer which he communicates to 
every one about him. 

Everything seemed at its best. The cottages, the 
college buildings, the Assembly halls, the class build- 
ings—all were in their most attractive attire. The 
excellent walks begun some time ago have been ex- 
tended, the model system of sewerage was in ex- 
cellent working order, and the municipal code pe- 
culiar to Chautauqua twenty-two years ago continued 
to help in upholding the aims and objects of Chau- 
tauqua. The first steps were taken toward the 
visible consummation of a plan long cherished by 
Chancellor Vincent. The place chosen for “The 
Hall of the Christ” is Academia Grove, north of 
Normal Hall, and on August 18 the site was dedi- 
cated with appropriate and impressive ceremonies. 
President Miller, Chancellor Vincent, Dr. W. R. 
Harper, and others took part in the exercises. 

In a social way there was more gayety at Chau- 
The receptions 
and social gatherings which are but an outgrowth of 
the C. L. S. C. spirit have increased in number and 
many were the occasions when visitors could enjoy 
the social cheer and cordiality of the Chautauqua 
population. Everything to interest, refresh, and 
edify is the principle on which the program for this 
year was founded, and trite as it may sound the 
truth is expressed when we say that never before in 
the history of the Assembly was there offered 


tauqua this year than ever before. 


to the people in a single season such a fine array of 
things musical, literary, artistic, and scientific. The 
which unusually fine and artistic, 
was a source of much delight. Rogers’ Orchestra, 
which has been increased to sixteen pieces, rendered 
The choir, 
led by Dr. H. R. Palmer, was also a most important 
musical factor, and whenever a concert was an- 


music, was 


music of a higher order than ever before. 


nounced under the direction of Chautauqua’s most 
highly capable chorister an immense audience was 
sure to greet him. Soloists of rare talent were there. 
Mrs. J. Otis Huff, Madame Decca, Mr. Homer 
Moore, and Mr. Whitney Tew formed a quartet of 
Many of the 
lectures and entertainments were on a line with the 
C. L. S. C. work for the coming year. Interesting 
courses of lectures on Greek life, French history, and 
literature were delivered by Prof. John Williams 
White, Prof. Shailer Matthews, Robarts Harper, and 
Leon H. Vincent. Art, literature, and social life 
furnished many subjects for lectures and entertain- 
ments, which were treated by master minds in a 
masterful way. The interests of higher education 
were promoted by attractive and interesting confer- 
ences, discussions, and lectures. 

The Collegiate Department under the principal- 
ship of President Harper is an admirably organized 
institution of learning with a faculty of fifty-six 


unusual strength and excellence. 


highly cultured men and women from the best insti- 
tutions of learning in the country. The national 
character of the Chautauqua System of Education 
becomes more marked each year. This season al- 
most every state in the Union was represented by 
its students, many of whom were from the South. 
A wider range of studies was offered this year in its 
courses and the new students, the new classes, and 
the new subjects combined to arouse an enthusiasm 
noticeable in every class, school, and lecture room. 
The subject specially emphasized at the session just 
closed was pedagogy. That this met the demands 
of educationalists is evident from the fact that the 














attendance was double that of last year, inspiration 
grades from thirty-two 


being given to teachers of all 
different states, Canada and 
ment of Art, which is now 


Alaska. 
a regularly organized 
amount of attention. 


The depart- 


school, received an unusual 
By the presence and work of Mr. A. T. Van Laer 
and Mr. H. R. Poore, of New York, this subject 
was given a great impetus. In Higgins Memorial 
a picture gallery was opened. The collection in- 
cluded original drawings by some of the best illus- 
trators in the country, paintings in oil and water- 
colors, china painting, and tapestry work, a large 
part of which was the work of the able instructors 
in this department. 

But the C. L. S. C. is the nucleus from which 
this system of education started. 
sent to the different circles throughout the country 
brought together, on the C. L. S. C. Rallying Day, 


The invitations 


representatives of two thousand active members. 
After the reception of the delegates by Miss Kate 
F. Kimball, executive secretary of the C. L. S.C., 
a public meeting was held in the Hall in the 
Grove at which Chancellor Vincent presided. Words 
of greeting were spoken by Dr. T. L. Flood, editor 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, Mr. A. M. Martin, general 
secretary of the C. L. S. C., Miss Kimball, President 
Lewis Miller, and delegates from several circles in 
the United States and from one in South Africa. 
The principal address of the day was by Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus, the subject of whose lecture was “ Oliver 
Cromwell.” 
terest pertaining to the circle were discussed at the 
Councils and Round Tables. 
of all was Recognition Day, when for the fourteenth 


During the season many topics of in- 
But the crowning day 


time were repeated the exercises inaugurated in 
1882, when “The Pioneers” proudly marched 
through the golden gate. “The Truth Seekers,” 
who received their diplomas on August 19, swell the 
number of C. L. S. C. graduates to more than forty 
thousand, and the ranks of 
were greatly increased by the large enrollment for 
the class of 1900. The orator of the day was Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, a 


the active workers 


summary of whose address is published in this 
number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Unusual activity 
was displayed in the club life of the Assembly as well 
asin every other department, and the many thousand 
visitors to this mother Assembly, children as well 
as older people, found that ample provision had 
been made for amusement and recreation as well as 
for mere intellectual improvement. 
ACTON PARK, In spite of the stormy weather 
INDIANA. which prevented many from at- 
tendance, Chautauqua Day was celebrated at Acton 
Park Assembly with appropriate exercises and an 
appreciative audience gathered to listen to an 
address by the Rev. J. W. Maxwell, whose topic 
was “ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 
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The Rev. L. L. Coultas, of Indianapolis, gave an 
able address in the afternoon. The Round Table 
exercises immediately following were conducted by 
Dr. Robinson. 

ASHLAND, Though the hard times reduced 
OREGON. the attendance at the Southern 
Oregon Chautauqua the excellence of the program 
offered was not affected by the financial depres- 
Prof. [D. P. Hughes, one of the ablest 
musical directors on the Pacific coast, had charge 
of the musical department and arranged a closing 


sion. 


concert which was unsurpassed by any previous 
effort. 

Excellent work was done in the W. C. T. U. 
school of methods under the charge of Mrs. L. H. 
Additon, the state organizer and national lecturer. 

More successful than ever before were the Round 
Table meetings, directed by Mr. C. A. Hitchcock, 
at which subjects of interest, including the C. L.S.C. 
course of study, were discussed. The prospects 
for new members of the circle in that region are 
reported as being good. 

BETHESDA, With a larger continued attendance 

OHIO. than before the Epworth 
Park Assembly was able to do more and better 


ever 


work along all lines than in previous years. 

Large classes of enthusiastic students received 
instruction in music, physical culture, elocution, and 
oratory, from Prof. Clement B. Shaw, of Chicago, 
and Miss Blanche Potter, of Scio College. 

The lecture talent employed was of the best. 
Among those who graced the platform were Dr. 
T. DeWitt Talmage, Dr. A. W. Lamar, Dr. M. M. 
Parkhurst, Dr. O. W., Holmes, Dr. S. P. Leland, 
and the Rev. Alfred Walls. 

On Recognition Day the regular service was 
used and ten persons of different classes were 


publicly recognized. Addresses were made by Dr. 


Parkhurst, Prof. W. H. Dana, and Dr. D. C. 
Osborne. 
CLARION, From the Clarion As- 


STRATTONVILLE, PA. sembly, of which the 
Rev. F. H. Beck, D.D., is the president and superin- 
tendent of instruction, come reports of an interest- 
ing and profitable session, though the attendance 
was not so good as last year. 

Of the departments of instruction arranged for 
the students those of elocution and physical culture 
of Round 
Tables were conducted by Miss Kate Kimball, who 


were especially valuable. Some the 
gave excellent papers setting forth the value of the 
C. L. S. C. course for 1896-97. 

On Recognition Day the seven C. L. S. C. gradu- 
ates had the pleasure of listening to Miss Kate 
Kimball, who was the chief speaker. The fine 
program arranged for the day resulted in a beautiful 
service worthy of the occasion, and a class for 1900 
was organized. 
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CRETE ASSEMBLY, Amid picturesque sur- 
CRETE, NEBRASKA.  roundings and delightful 
shade the Crete Chautauqua Assembly held a most 
successful session on the Assembly grounds, which 
include more than a hundred acres along the Big 
Blue River. 

The attendance was double that of any previous 
year and great interest was manifested in the edu- 
cational departments. A senior normal course on 
the life of Christ was conducted by the Rev. J. D. 
Stewart, the children’s class was under the charge 
of Mrs. L. S. Corey, and the W. C. T. U. school of 
methods was conducted by Mrs. S. M. Walker. 

A C. L. S. C. Rally Day was observed, which, 
with the Round Tables and Love Feasts, resulted 
in the formation of a new class. 

Recognition Day was marked by the annual pro- 
cession, passing through the gate, and conferring 
diplomas on nine graduates. The principal address 
was delivered by Prof. Edward H. Griggs, of 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 

CRYSTAL SPRINGS, The management of the 

MISSISSIPPI. Mississippi Chautauqua 
Assembly are to be congratulated on their success 
in preparing a program to attract twice the number 
of people that assembled at the first session. 

No graduates were present on Recognition Day 
but readers were enrolled in the class of 1900. 

In the educational line the department of 
scientific methods of Bible study was conducted by 
Dr. Alfred A. Wright, one of the leading platform 
speakers. Other speakers present were Gen. J. B. 
Gordon, Prof. Charles Lane, the Rev. Dr. Matthews, 
and Prof. A. H. Merrell. 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY, “ Heavy rains almost 

PENNSYLVANIA. every day interferred 
somewhat with the attendance,” is the report which 
comes from the Cumberland Valley Sabbath School 
Assembly. 

At the Recognition Day exercises two graduates 
received diplomas and Dr. E. T. Jeffers and Hon. 
Henry Houck were the orators. 

The Rev. E. S. Bowman had charge of the 
Cc. L. S. C. department, in which normal and 
scientific instruction was given on subjects particu- 
larly interesting to readers and the value of the 
C. L. S. C. course of reading was presented to the 
people. Much interest in the work was the result. 

A general program in which able speakers par- 
ticipated furnished profitable entertainment to 
appreciative audiences. 

DEMOREST, The extensive preparations made 

GEORGIA. by the management of the North- 
east Georgia Chautauqua for entertainment, in- 
struction, and recreation deserved a better patron- 
age than it received from the local friends of 
education. 

Every day was a special day, but Thursday, July 
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30, is especially marked as being the best during 


the session. Two C. L. S. C. graduates received 
public recognition on that date, and Frank T. 
Murray, A.B., of Northwestern University, delivered 
the Recognition Day address. The day closed 
with a reception and park illumination. 

Miss Bunnie Love, who is a skilled worker in the 
C. L. S. C. department, conducted unusually inter- 
esting Round Tables, which were well attended. 

Concerts, illustrated lectures, and illustrated song 
services helped to make a program full of variety 
and interest. 

DES MOINES, The Midland Chautauqua As- 

IOWA. sembly of Des Moines, Iowa, 
successor to the Iowa Chautauqua of Colfax, Iowa, 
enjoyed this season an unprecedented success intel- 
lectually, socially, and financially. The attendance 
is reported to have been larger than ever before and 
far the largest of any Assembly in the vicinity. 

Many well-known names appeared on the list of 
speakers, among whom were Gen. John B. Gor- 
don, Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, President William H. 
Crawford, and Dr. B. T. Vincent. Recognition Day 
was fittingly observed and an earnest address was 
delivered by the field secretary, the Rev. George M. 
Brown. Thirty-seven diplomas were delivered and 
fifty-seven passed the gate, which was a facsimile 
of the one at Chautauqua. A large number of 
names were enlisted for the Class of 1900. 

Much enthusiasm was aroused at the Round 
Tables, the attendance being so large it was neces- 
sary to hold the meetings in the auditorium. 

Many who were present not being in the ranks 
of the great Chautauqua army, special emphasis 
was put on the advantages of C. L. S. C. work, the 
result being the organization of a local union for 
Des Moines. 

DETROIT LAKE, At the Detroit Lake Inter- 

MINNESOTA. _ state Summer Assembly lec- 
tures were delivered by Dr. Hamiiton W. Spence, 
Prof. Magunnson, Lieutenant-Governor Worst, of 
North Dakota, Hon. J. M. De Vine, and Prof. E.S. 
Keene. On Recognition Day Dr. J. F. Dudley de- 
livered an address to an audience of fair size. In 
the educational department the gymnasium work 
was conducted by Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Day, and the 
Bible study by Mr. M. B. Van Vranken. 

DEVIL’S LAKE, The most successful and 

NORTH DAKOTA. entertaining session of 
Devil’s Lake Assembly closed with appropriate ex- 
ercises on July 13. 

The lectures, concerts, 


receptions, excursions, 


and fireworks furnished a round of pleasures and 
entertainments to many thousand people. 

The growing interest in the C. L. S. C. brought 
many people together on Recognition Day, when 
Dr. George M. Brown and others delivered ad- 
dresses. 


Though there were no graduates at this 














Assembly a Nineteenth Century Class was organ- 
ized as a result of effective Round Tabie work. 

The summer school was conducted by the faculty 
of the Grand Forks College, a teaching force of 
talented specialists. 

Bible readings by Dr. Williamson, lectures on 
public speaking by Dr. George K. Morris, the 
presence of the Fort Totten Indian School, and the 
music by the native Indian Band are some of the 
special features which mark the season’s entertain- 
ment. 

FRYEBURG, Through the efforts of the Rev. 

MAINE. George D. Lindsay, the president 
and superintendent of instruction of the Northern 
New England Sunday-school Assembly and Maine 
Chautauqua Union, an excellent program was of- 
fered to the public at the recent session of the As- 
sembly. The platform was occupied by Miss Char- 
lotte Thorndike Sibley, Miss Belle Kearney, Miss 
Shirley, F. R. Roberson, the Rev. J. J. Lewis, Con- 
gressman Milliken of Maine, and others of marked 
ability. 

Eleven departments of instruction conducted by 
eminent educators were offered to students. The 
Woman’s Club meetings attracted large audiences 
to hear representative women from various parts of 
the state. 

On Recognition Day all Chautauquans joined the 
procession and witnessed the exercises at the gol- 
den gate, through which three graduates passed. 
The principal address was delivered by Miss Char- 
lotte Thorndike Sibley, the well-known scholar, 
traveler, and lecturer. For the Class of 1900 but a 
small number registered. 

HEDDING, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ding Chautauqua Assembly, and this year the con- 
certs surpassed anything in this line ever before 
given here. The director of the great chorus, Mr. 
W. E. Thomas, was aided by an orchestra of twenty 


Music has always been a 
special feature of the Hed- 


pieces, soloists, and readers of noted ability. 

Among the well-known lecturers were Dr. W. H. 
Milburn, Dr. S. F. Upham, Dr. M. D. D. Kneeland, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, and F. R. Roberson. 

The general public was much interested in 
G. A. R. Day and the usual services held on Recog- 
nition Day. 

The theological institute in the interest of the 
conference studies continued four days, and all 
agreed that the instruction was of the highest order. 
ISLAND PARK, The eighteenth annual session 

INDIANA. of Island Park Assembly, while 
not as largely patronized as in some years in the 
past, was perhaps one of its most successful ses- 
sions. The officers considered the hard times in 
making up the program and incurring expenses, and 


as a result the receipts will come nearer paying the 
expenses than for some years past. 


De. i. 
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Prentiss, the new superintendent, though inexperi- 
enced in Assembly work, certainly deserves much 
credit for the excellent management and program. 

The special features were well patronized. G. A. R. 
Day wasa delightful occasion. On Epworth League 
Day the Rev. A. S. Preston, of Goshen, delivered 
the principal address. Leaguers came from all points 
of the compass with bands, banners, and enthusiasm. 

C. L. S. C. Day, witnessed something of a revival. 
The Rev. Geo. M. Brown delivered a lecture and 
gave the diplomas to six graduates. <A good sized 
class for 1900 was organized, and doubtless there 
will be many more additions to it as the result of 
the visit of the field secretary to this Assembly. 

Athletic Day brought boating, swimming, running, 
jumping, and hurdle races. 

The Assembly was a success along all lines this 
year, and preparations are being made for a greater 
session next year. 

LAKE MADISON, Without doubt the seventh 
SOUTH DAKOTA. annual session of the Lake 
Madison State Chautauqua Assembly was finan- 
cially the most successful one in its history, all ex- 
penses being met and the entire indebtedness wiped 
out. 

The Round Tables aroused deep interest and the 
Class of 1900 received a large number of recruits. 

The regular Recognition Day service of respon- 
sive readings, mottoes, and Chautauqua hymns 
was successfully carried out and a dozen graduates 
had the pleasure of passing through the golden 
gate. 

The best talent of the nation spoke from the 
platform and fine music was furnished by specialists. 

Recognizing the value of systematic study the 
management have organized a Sunday-school 
normal department and arrangements have been 
made by which Lake Madison Assembly can issue 
diplomas tomemberscompleting the course. Larger 
plans than ever before are making for the next 
annual session. 

LAKESIDE, At the Lakeside Assembly a class 

OHIO. of sixteen received diplomas after 
passing through the golden gate and under the 
arches. The Rev. George M. Brown was present 
and delivered the principal address. 

A variety of work was done at the Round Table 
meetings and readers for the Class of 1900 were en- 
rolled. 

Geology, history, music, elocution, cookery, the 
modern languages, normal work, and Bible study 
made up the educational department. 

A fine array of talent occupied the lecture plat- 
form, helping to make an interesting program. 
LANCASTER, The opening concert at the Lan- 

OHIO. caster Assembly was greeted by 
an audience of three thousand people, the largest 
ever known on opening day at this Assembly. 
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For those who desired to spend several hours 
each day in study, several educational departments 
were offered and there was a large enrollment in all 
the classes. 

Bishop John H. Vincent was present on Recogni- 
tion Day, delivered the addresses, and presénted 
diplomas to seven Truthseekers who passed through 
the golden gate. 

Round Tables were conducted by Dr. W. L. 
Davidson and a large class for 1900 was formed. 

The lectures, entertainments, and concerts—a 
feast of good things—were held in the fine new 
auditorium, a building with perfect acoustic prop- 
erties and a seating capacity of five thousand. 

The pleasure and convenience of the many thou- 

sand visitors was much enhanced by the daily issue 
of a neat folio called the Lancaster Assembly and 
Camp Meeting Herald in which was published the 
daily program and spicy reports of happenings on 
the Assembly grounds. 
LONG BEACH, A three o’clock Forum Hour at 
CALIFORNIA. which economic and financial 
questions were discussed was an‘admirable feature 
of the Long Beach Assembly. 

At the Round Table meetings arrangements were 
made to hold a convention of all Chautauquans and 
all who wished to join the Nineteenth Century Class, 
on the first Monday evening of September. 

On Recognition Day Prof. Thomas T. Bailey and 
Pres. S. H. Weller assisted in the Recognition 
services, when diplomas were presented to five grad- 
uates. 

The summer school offered excellent instruction 
in the sciences and practical arts, and the general 
program was filled with good things for the delecta- 
tion of the large number of visitors. 
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MOUNT GRETNA, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Few if any of the Assem- 
blies can offer a more elab- 
orate educational department than was provided by 
the Pennsylvania Chautauqua Assembly this year. 


History, the sciences, literature, the ancient and 
modern languages, philosophy, art, needlework, 
cooking, kindergarten work, and the C. L. S.C. 
were represented in the department of instruction by 
able educators. 

In the general program the college oratorical con- 
test created great enthusiasm and the music during 
Among the lead- 
ing platform speakers were E. P. Gaston, F. R. 
Roberson, C. E. Bolton, J. R. Reitsell, S. S. 
Schmucker, and others eminent in their lines. 


the Assembly was especially fine. 


Nineteen graduates passed through the gate and 
the extra songs, poems, the addresses by the ‘Rev. 
George Elliott, D.D., and other attractions made a 
full program on Recognition Day. 

Interesting Round Tables were held and the sug- 
gestive talks and discussions were potent factors in 
enlisting new members for the Class of 1900. 

The increase of attendance testifies to the popu- 
larity of this Assembly 
OCEAN CITY, The two days’ session of the 
NEW JERSEY. Ocean City Assembly passed off 
pleasantly, the attendance comparing very favorably 
with that of the previous year. 

The exercises consisted of lectures during the day 
with a lecture and concert in the evening, the clos- 
ing concert conducted by Mrs. H. H. Kynett being 
especially enjoyed by the Chautauquans, of whom 
there was a larger number present than last year. 

No graduates were present this year, neither was 
there a new class formed, but the interests of the 
C. L. S. C. are being promoted by earnest workers. 
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Another addition to the numerous 
editions of Shakespeare’s plays is 
the “Arden Shakespeare,”* a series of several vol- 
The general 


Shakespeare. 


umes each containing one drama. 
plan of the series, as explained in the preface, is to 
present the most important plays of the great Eng- 
lish dramatist in a form convenient not only for 
grammatical and philological study, but also for 
showing their merit as literary productions. The 
introduction to each volume combines the literary 


*The Arden Shakespeare: Hamlet. Edited by E. K. Cham- 
bers, B.A. 224 pp.—— Macbeth. Edited by E. K. Chambers, 





B.A. 188 pp.—Julius Czsar. Edited by Arthur D. Innis, 
M.A. 143 pp-——Twelfth Night. Edited by Arthur D. Innis, 
M.A. 153 pp. As You Like It. Edited by J. C. Smith, 


M.A. (Edin.), B.A.(Oxon.) 182 pp. King Richard II. Edited 
by C. H. Herford, Litt. D. 212 pp. 40cts.each. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. 








history of the play with an extended analysis and 
criticism of the plot and the characters. Each 
play is thoroughly annotated and subjects of special 
interest and importance are the 
appendices. The text as far as possible conforms 
to the Globe edition, and a glossary and an index 
are appended to each volume. These books, neatly 
bound and printed on excellent paper, are well 
adapted for use in high school and college. 

Three volumes* of Longmans’ English Classics 
series are Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” “A 


discussed in 





* As You Like It. With an Introduction by Barrett Wendell 
and Notes by William Lyon Phelps. 136 pp.——A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Edited with Notes and an Introduction by 
George Pierce Baker, A.B. 144 pp.——The Merchant of 
Venice. Edited with Notes and an Introduction by Francis B. 
Gummere, Ph.D. 196 pp. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 














Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and “The Merchant 
of Venice.” The introductions, written in a 
simple, lucid style easily comprehended by young 
students, are historical, biographical, and critical in 
nature and they contain much interesting informa- 
tion necessary to a complete comprehension and 
appreciation of the Explanatory notes 
accompany the text and the chronological table in 
each volume contains, besides dates pertaining to 
the life and works of Shakespeare, contemporaneous 
events of literary and historical interest. The 
volumes are substantially and uniformly bound in 
cloth and printed in large clear type on heavy paper. 
“The Reader’s Shakespeare,’* a series of three 
volumes, is to present all of Shakespeare’s dramas 
in a condensed form, with annotations, for the con 
venience of the public reader and for use in schools 
as supplementary readers. The first volume con- 
tains all of the English and Roman historical plays 
by this great dramatist, each being preceded by 
short historical narratives. The expurgations and 
condensations in no way destroy the continuity of 
the plots but rather leave the plays in a form very 
desirable for brief dramatic presentation By the 
use of a small diacritic mark the important words 
are indicated and students of elocution will find 
much of interest and value in the General Notes 
and Suggestions preceding the text of the plays. 
The book, a model of typographical art, is well 
bound in covers stamped with artistic designs. 


plays. 


ae “Making Fate,”t by Pansy, pre- 
Fiction. ° 

sents a pleasing outward appear. 

ance. Though typographically it is not entirely 


free from errors, the lessons it teaches are none the 
less pointed and boys as well as girls might study 
them with profit. 

The sixth volume of Merriam’s Violet series is 
entitled “ The Snowball.”t 
the seventeenth century in which a king and several 
court officials figure conspicuously. The illustra- 
tions are in harmony with the time of the scenes 
depicted. 

The author of “Views of English Society” has 


It is a short story of 


produced a story of extreme simplicity depicting 
the emotions and sensibilities of a deaf-mute.|| It 
is entirely introspective and autobiographical in 
character and makes interesting reading. 

W. Carlton Dawe is the author of “Yellow and 





* The Reader’s Shakespeare. By David Charles Bell. Vol. I. 


Historical Plays, English and Roman. 496 pp. $1.50. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 

+ Making Fate. By Pansy (Mrs.G. R. Alden). Illustrated. 
396 pp. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 

+The Snowball. By Stanley J. Weyman. Illustrated. 65 
pp. 4octs. New York: The Merriam Company. 

| Ina Silent World: The Love Story of a Deaf Mute. By 
the author of ‘‘ Views of English Society,” etc. 165 pp. New 


York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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White,’* a collection of short, well-told stories of 
adventure in various cities of the Orient. While 
the highest sentiment of the human heart is made 
the excuse for most of the adventures, some of them 
are startling and distasteful toa refined moral nature. 

A fine piece of character sketching will be found 
in a small volume entitled “The Victory of Ezry 
Gardner.”¢ The picture of a quiet, undisturbed life 
on a distant New England island, the rude awaken- 
ing caused by the Civil War, the return to peaceful 
pursuits, and most of all the struggles, longings, 
and final peace which came to the heart of the 
simple old man, Ezry Gardner, is a masterful paint- 
ing full of pathetic humor. 

With a graphic pen the author of “The White 
Rocks ”{ has pictured the suffering that a firm 
adherence to fixed principles of truth and morality 
may sometimes cause. The temptation in this 
story comes in the form of love, but the characters, 
M. le Pasteur and Mme. Massod de Bussens, at the 
decisive moment show an unexpected strength. 
The contrast in the large number of characters is 
very marked and the author has produced a story 
not wholly without dramatic power. 

Helen B. Dole has translated from the French of 
Paul Margueritte a novel called “L’ Avril.”|| The 
simple plot, the gentle, cultured characters, and the 
high moral tone of the story are restful to one who 
is weary of the excitement caused by deep plots and 
villainous characters. 
green and gold, printed on fine, heavy paper, and 
tastefully illustrated. 

In the maze of descriptions and soliloquies which 


It is exquisitely bound in 


abound in Zola’s “Rome”§ one is in danger of 
losing sight of every part of the story except the 
fact that Abbé Pierre Froment wrote a book which 
was condemned by papal authority as unorthodox. 
But this need not be much regretted for many 
of the scenes depicted are highly sensational and 
wholly in the realm of improbability. The chief 
value of the book lies in the information it contains 
concerning the city whose name the volume bears. 


The possibilities attainable by the 
Christian are forcefully and plainly 
depicted in a book called “ Walking with God." 


Religious. 





* Yellow and White. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 

+ The Victory of Ezry Gardner. By Imogen Clark. 173 pp. 
75 cts. +The White Rocks. A Novel translated from the 
French of Edouard Rod. With Illustrations by E. Boyd Smith. 
285 pp. $1.25.——|| L’ Avril. Translated from the French of 
Paul Margueritte by Helen B. Dole. 194 pp. $1.00. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 

§Rome. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest Alfred 
Vizetelly. Twovols. 442+479 pp. Mac- 
millan and Co. 

Walking with God. By Samuel Bond Randall. 
tion by Henry C. Mabie, D.D. 12: pp. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


By W. Carlton Dawe. 226 pp. $1.00. 





$200. New York: 


Introduc- 


60 cts. New York: 
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After a description of the path, the author shows 
what are the fruits to be gathered by the way and 
indicates the guideposts which point out the direct 
road. 

The three popular amusements about which 
there is the widest diversity of opinion—theater- 
going, card-playing, and dancing—are the themes 
carefully discussed in a small volume * by the Rev. 
Perry W. Sinks. He sets forth clearly the general 
tendency of these amusements and cites eminent 
authority to show that the views expressed are not 
held by himself alone. The book merits a careful 
and thoughtful reading. 

Under the title “St. Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman Citizen”t Dr. W. M. Ramsay first discusses 
the authenticity of the biblical record of the life of 
Paul and investigates the authorship of Acts, basing 
his argumehts on the proposition that “if Luke 
wrote Acts his narrative must agree in a striking and 
convincing way with Paul’s; they mzs¢ confirm, ex- 
plain, and complete one another.” Then follows an 
interesting history of the life of Paul, in which his 
words and those of his historian are carefully col- 
lated. The author’s opinion concerning the object of 
Paul’s journey into Arabia differs from that of some 
earlier writers. 

“The Prophets of Israel ””} is a series of sketches 
based upon Old Testament history translated from 
the work of Carl Heinrich Cornill. Elijah he calls 
the “pioneer of a new epoch in the history of the 
religion of Israel—a religion founded by Moses 
which through the prophets became the religion of 
the world.” 
ject of his consideration of the different prophets 
mentioned in the Old Testament. 

The fourth volume of the International Theolog- 
ical Library series is entitled “History of Christian 
Doctrine.” || Theauthor aims, as stated in the pref- 
ace, “to present in an objective way and in an im- 
partial spirit the course of theological thought re- 
specting the religion of the Gospel.” The progress 
of ancient, medieval, and modern theology he has 
divided into five periods, in the last of which he 
shows the effect of philosophical and scientific re- 
searches on theology. The book is written in adig- 
nified style befitting the subject. 

A collection of more than thirty sermons by Dr. 


How this was accomplished is the ob- 


* Popular Amusements and the Christian Life. By Rev. 
Perry Wayland Sinks. 176 pp. 75 cts. New York and Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

+ St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. By W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 410 pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

¢ The Prophets of Israel: Popular Sketches from Old Testa- 
ment History. By Carl Heinrich Cornill. Translated by Sut- 
ton F. Corkran. 210 pp. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Company. 

|| History of Christian Doctrine. 
D.D., LL.D. 598 pp. $2.50 net. 
ner’s Sons. 


By George Park Fisher, 
New York: Charles Scrib- 
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David James Burrell is called “The Spirit of the 
Age.”* Under peculiar titles, some of which at 
first seem to bear no relation to the text quoted, the 
author has presented vital truths which furnish 
much food for thought. Each subject treated ina 
narrative style, devoid of argumentation, is elucida- 
ted with abundant illustrative facts. 


A brief manual of parliamentary law 
is entitled “ The Parliamentarian; or 
Parliamentary Law Condensed.” A large amount 
of information is compacted in this small volume 
and a ready reference table is one valuable feature. 

Another book which treats of the same subject 
but more elaborately is “The Woman’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Law.” { It contains practical exam- 
ples particularly adapted to women’s organizations 
and the appendix contains a model constitution and 
by-laws. 

George Bird Grinnell in “The Story of an In- 
dian,” || one of the Stories of the West series, takes 
us into the presence of the red man of the forest 
where we can see his home life, accompany him on 
the war trail and witness the battlefields, engage in 


Miscellaneous. 


his industries, and study his nature and investigate 
his religious beliefs. All this and more the author 
does for the reader and he is aided in making his 
story most vivid by a dozen or more fine illustrations. 

The “ Primer of Philosophy ’§ is not what its title 
suggests, a work for beginners, though one from 
which they may gather useful information through 
the definitions of technical terms and explanations 
of various philosophical theories which it contains. 

For the lovers of birds, for the sportsman, and for 
the amateur ornithologist, Daniel Giraud Elliot, 
F. R. S. E., has prepared a reference book§ contain- 
ing a history and description of the snipes, sand- 
pipers, plovers, and their allies found along the coasts 
of North America and on the shores of inland 
bodies of water. The table placed in the appendix ~ 
and the large number of beautiful full-page illustra- 
tions will be valuable aids to the student in identify- 
ing any particular bird. The fine typographical 
work and neat binding make this an excellent exam- 
ple of the art of book-making. 


* The Spirit of the Age and Other Sermons. 
Burrell, D.D. pp. $1.50. 
Ketcham. 

+The Parliamentarian; or Parliamentary Law Condensed. 
By Rev. T. B. Neely, D.D., LL.D. go pp. 40 cts. Cincin- 
nati: Cranston and Curts. New York: Hunt and Eaton. 

+t The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By Harriette 
R. Shattuck. 297 pp. 75 cts. Boston. Lee and Shepard. 

|| The Story of an Indian. By George Bird Grinnell. Illus- 
trated. 282 pp. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

§ Primer of Philosophy. By Dr. Paul Carus. 236 pp. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 

@ North American Shore Birds. By Daniel Giraud Elliot, 
F.R.S.E. Illustrated with seventy-four plates by Edwin 
Sheppard. 268 pp. $250. New York: Francis P. Harper. 


By David James 


381 New York: Wilbur B. 








